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EFFECTIVE AUGUST 15 


Pan Am announces 


REDUGED 
CARGO RATES 
to the U.S.A. 
Savings 

as much as 53% 


World’s Most Experienced Airline offers: 

© simpler cargo tariffs 

© broader commodity descriptions 

© lower transportation charges 

© value restrictions eliminated 

© less red tape 

© more cargo space than any other 
transatlantic airline 


Large and small shippers alike will benefit from 
these simpler tariffs and reduced rates. Remember 
—you can reserve space for your Clipper Cargo 
shipments. Across the Atlantic, choose from 
4 scheduled all-cargo flights—and 40 scheduled 
cargo/passenger flights WEEKLY from the U.K.! 
Contact your Air Freight agents, or phone 
Clipper* Cargo at REGent 8474. 





WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 






esteem Pan AMERICAN 
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Quality Furniture has 


BRITISH 


LEATHER 


UPHOLSTERY 


For long life and comfort there’s nothing like leather. 


“YOUR FURNITURE AND YOUR COMFORT” is the title of a booklet which tclls more of 
the colourful leathers which a oes eee oe ae ements of modern sad 
traditional furniture for the home, the boardroom, the office, clubs and hotels, 
Write to: The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity 

Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London, W.C.1. 


among the 
giants... 


Since no mighty man of business has told us to pick 
someone our own size, we venture among them again. 
We meant to anyway. We don’t feel out of our depth, 
because just as the bankers, the financiers and the 
industrialists are specialists in their spheres, we 

are specialists in ours. 





As High Fidelity Specialists, the perfect reproduction of 

g ee is md business. een the widest possible 
selection of the best Hi-Fi equipment, which we have tried 
and given comparative tests, we are ready to talk like 
Dutch Uncles to any giants—and to supply the means of 
following our advice (we can, and do send Hi-Fi equipment 
all over the world). 


If you are a giant and want to relax, you may need our 
avuncular services. Write and ask for our free catalogue. 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED 


THE “HI-FI” SPECIALISTS 


352-364 LOWER ADDISCOMBE ROAD Snore 
SURREY Tel: ADDiscombe 606 
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cPSACIBIPIICM brings the advantages 
of the dictating machine to every 


office — largeor small =: 


THE STENORETTE does all that is required of a dictating machine—takes a full 25 minutes’ 
dictation per spool; records meetings or conferences verbatim; records both sides of telephone conversations ; notes down 
your engagements and other information that cannot be left to memory. It automatically adjusts the level of the recorded 
voice, suppresses background noises and plays back with an even, well modulated clarity that makes transcription clear to you 
as well as your typist. The tape can be used over and over again. Because of its robust construction, the Stenorette is genuinely 
portable and cam be used for recording meetings or reports away from your office. 


Whether you employ one typist or many, the Stenorette can double their output while saving you time and money. Its 
operation is simplicity itself. 


A fully descriptive folder is available, or your supplier of office equipment will be pleased to arrange a demonstration. 


with the amazing STLenorette_ 


at abasic cost of 


= sxmting Guthe Colemghans ab 
an 
dictation pads) 6 gns. Transcrip- 

ion Outfit (earphone 








Write for this Folder 


| 

| 

| 

| To: Grundig (Gt. Britain) Limited, 
| Dept. E, 39/41 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send me a of your informa- 
tive folder on the * Secenactie ”” Hictat- 
ing Machine and its useful accessories. 


Name 





GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 


GEPT E, 39/41, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONOON, W.C.1 
(Electronics Division Gas Purification & Chemical Co. 
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Pipe bending 


— ...- for heating metals 


Gas-fired furnaces are used in most heat treatment pro- 
=) cesses. Whether at 20 deg. C. or 2,000 deg. C—or any 
hhh og ‘ particular temperature in between — the flexible gas 

"i Bre flame can be controlled to give you precisely that. 
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" afra-ved grilling 
. « - for cooking 


Free from smoke, soot, dust, ash and dirt, gas ensures 
the highest possible standards of hygiene in the 
preparation of every kind of foodstuff. It also gives 
full value per therm. 


a Consult your area gas board 


Fiona! Rs 
i a ‘7 { The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL , GcG-E39 
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Funny thing: 
advertising sells 
best if it gets. 
READ 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN H 
THE READER’S DIGEST 


“a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
million sale. This meané several million readers—responsive 
and intelligent people;-men and women well worth selling to. 





Vantella! 








TUBELESS 


Yes, you leave the nail in and drive on. Roadside delays Pats 

and wheel changing are virtually things of the past when There’s no mistaking the - 

you change to Dunlop Tubeless, The nail can be extracted much sought-after : 

and the hole sealed-when most convenient to you. a 

Dunlop Tubeless give you more confidence Vantella. Notice its well-bred 

and less trouble because the risk of damage Van Heusen collars and cuffs. Notice its generous 

from impact or under-inflation is reduced, : : 
bursts are almost impossible, puncture room in the chest, its coat-style cut. 

delays eliminated, and ‘ topping-up’ is And notice its surprisingly lenient price—only 49/- 

-meeded far less frequently. They cost 


no more than the ordinary cover and ; : . 
Sa eehepen VANTE 

* sizes to fit wheels 16” diameter and van 
eas 4 (with Van Heusen ropa. collars and cxfft) 
et The perfect shirt—made by 


nes | <q. Pattern-card from A/M COTELLA, I LONG LANE, SB 
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ENTRANCE TO AN IMPORTANT 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


: The old Woodhead Tunnel ran 
beneath the Pennines on the busy 
Manchester-Sheffield line. 


Heavily laden freight trains 
filled it with a permanent concen- 
tration of damp, soot and sulphur- 
laden fumes. So severe were con- 
ditions inside that only fifty yards 
from the entrance, daylight was 
usually completely obscured. 
Moisture running down the walls 
contained a high percentage of 
sulphuric acid; and rails had to be 
renewed every 34 years. 


Ideal conditions for Corrosion 
Research work we thought! 


As designers and erectors of 
many types of metal structures for 
railways, the BICC Group main- 
tain fully equipped laboratories to 
study the problems, and prevention 
of corrosion. Consequently, with 


the co-operation of British 


Railways the tunnel was used to - 


conduct a series of experiments. 
Two hundred specimen plates, 

6-in. by 4-in., were exposed on a 

test rack about 200 yards inside 


the tunnel. Specimens of mild 


CORROSION 
RESEARCH 





steel, lead, aluminium and bronzes 
of varying compositions, with and 
without protective coatings, were 
tested. 

Over the next 18 months selected 
specimens were removed to the 
laboratories and examined. . 

To-day, important information 
obtained from these experiments 
is being put to good use for the 
future protection of railway 
structures. 

The old Woodhead Tunnel 1s 
now closed. The line has been 
electrified by the BICC Group and 
runs through a new tunnel, 
recently opened. 

This is typical of the work 
being carried out by BICC Corro- 
sion Research Organization in their 
continuous ‘search for bette: war 
of ensuring longer life for BIC 
products. 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED, 21 Bloomsbury Street, London. W.C.! 
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Memories of a Song 


T was ten years ago last week that a boisterous Parliamentary 
Labour party, nearly four hundred strong, celebrated its hour of 
greatest triumph by singing the Red Flag in the House of 

Commons. The anniversary may be remembered, according to tem- 
perament, with defiance or a snigger or a rueful grin. But there is 
one group that must remember it with especial poignancy. Among 
the hopeful four hundred of 1945, and among the recruits from 
by-elections immediately thereafter, was a sizeable band of bright 
young men from the universities, and many of them have remained as 
Labour MPs ever since. 

Today this group, and particularly the economists among them, are 
quite obviously unhappy in their work.- They are now showmen of 
statistics rather than makers of policy; in debate after debate they 
still sound clever, but rarely self-convinced. And this is not only 
demoralising to themselves but annihilating to the prospect of Labour 
recruiting a second and similar clutch ; among the seventeen new 
Labour MPs from the last election there does not seem to have been a 
single addition to the brood that will cluster around Mr Gaitskell at 
Finance Bill time. This failure to attract a ready stream of hopefuls 
from the economics faculties or debating unions of the universities pro- 


vides one of the most striking contrasts between Labour’s fortunes in 


1945 and 1955. And a little reflection suggests that it is due largely to a 
failure in the field which the young hopefuls of 1945 have made 
their especial concern: namely, the conduct of Labour’s day-to-day 
economic argument while in Opposition in the House. The great gap 
which has grown up between those Labour-inclined economists of 
1945 who went into the party’s parliamentary ranks, and those who by 
the grace of God stayed outside them, can be explained by only one 
thing: by the difference arising from engagement in, and happy dis- 
engagement from, the tactics of parliamentary debate. 

How can the gap be bridged ? This is not by any means the only 
problem of domestic policy before Labour ; but, since it is the sort of 
question that will not even lend itself to discussion at Margate, the 
beginning of this Parliamentary recess is a good time to start thinking 
about it. It is fairly easy to see the primary reform in tactics that is 
needed—easy, that is, from outside the party if not, apparently, from 
within it. The major tactical tragedy of the Labour party in the last 
four years is that it has made a hairshirt duty out of the misleading 
parliamentary maxim that it is the business of an Opposition to oppose. 
This has been very awkward for it during a period when the Conserva- 
tives have been stealing its clothes and doing most of the right things ; 
because it has meant that the only way in which Labour could show that 
it was “ different ” has been by advocating many of the wrong things, 
and this has made it look ridiculous before the public and feel uneasy 
in itself. To:the outsider perhaps the most painful sight has been that 
of Mr Gaitskell devoting himself to the clerkly job of drilling statistics 
into shapes that are supposed to make the Tories look worse than either 
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Mr Gaitskell or the electorate really believes them to 
be ; but the moderate Labour MP inside the party has 
been even more demoralised by the knowledge that in 
a whole series of minor matters, from rating through 
cotton to certain branches of monopoly reform, the 
Labour party has been induced to act as the instrument 
of various reactionary pressure groups. And so the 
first need for Labour today is to stand for a policy in 
which it believes, whether or not the Tories incon- 
veniently profess to believe in it as well and whether or 
not there seem to be a few hundred votes to be picked 
up by standing out against them. 


* 


The second need, however, is obviously to think out 
exactly what this policy for day-to-day economic 
management should be. If the sole duty of an Opposi- 
tion were to find a possibly sensible economic policy 
opposed to that of the Government of the day, then 
Labour should presumably be the party that declared 
that stability of prices was more important than maxi- 
mum production ; it should be the party that called for 
less brimfull employment in gerder to maintain a sound 
pound. But obviously Labour, if it is to be true to its 
traditions, cannot stand for that. It must therefore be 
a party, as unfortunately for it the Tories also profess 
to be a party, that believes in planning for maximum 
progress. But this involves a difficulty: for the party 
needs to think out afresh what planning really means. 

In the last few years planning has become what 
Ruskin called a “ chameleon word”; it has changed its 
colour to a disconcerting extent. The change began 
while Labour was still in office, and between about 1948 
and the middle of 1951 the party seemed to be moving 
with it. The party leaders had begun to realise that it is 
not compulsory for Socialists to believe that Government 
controllers should decide in what ways people or even 
companies should spend and disburse whatever money 
the tax collector has left with them ; and to realise that 
to subsidise certain essential goods and services that are 
used by rich and poor alike is a wasteful way of “ plan- 
ning ” the redistribution of real incomes. Labour was 
diverted from this gradual change of policy in 1951 
by two misfortunes. One was its fright at the mounting 
economic crisis of that year. The other, which rings 
a sadly familiar bell, was the desire for party unity in 
the face of an approaching general election and in the 
wake of Mr Bevan’s revolt against the health service 
charges. But the misfortunes of 1951 now belong to 
history. Labour would be wise to leave them there, and 
to leave all 1951’s sad talk about price controls and 
import controls and dividend controls in the same bin. 

This does not mean that it should abandon planning. 
It means merely that it should realise that preparation 
for the future, not bureaucratic interference with the 
present, is what “ planning ” means now. The Tories 
have recently announced projects for increasing the 
forms of public expenditure—on education, roads, 
hospitals, and so forth—that will be most necessary if 
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real incomes are to continue to increase. It will be 
useful and respectable function of a planning-mindeq 
Opposition to clamour for such programmes to be given 
a greater priority. But useful and respectable on one 
condition only. The condition is that the Gaitskellites 
should have at least some ideas about how they would 
finance these programmes. And these ideas must 
not merely take the form of saying vaguely that if 
a balance of payments crisis arises from an attempt to 
do too much, then it can be held in check by import 
controls, or that the necessary money could be found 
by higher profits taxes or death duties or an impost on 
capital gains ; instead, any policy put forward by the 
Opposition in this Parliament should be carefully 
balanced in terms of real resources, so that if Labour 
wants new demands to be put upon the economy in one 
section it can show how a precisely similar volume of 
demand would be withdrawn from somewhere else. 
Only thus can the Gaitskellites regain their self-respect. 
Only so can they talk planning and good sense at the 
same time. 


* 


Within the Parliamentary party, several arguments 
may be put forward against adopting a set and stable 
policy in place of the present policy of wondering how 
best to oppose the Government at every turn. The 
most clamant may be that if Labour pins its policy to 
the achievement of a list of desirable but attain- 
able projects, and if by any chance the Tories 
manage to attain them, then there will appear 
to be less difference than ever between the Tory 
and Labour parties at the next election; and for 
some reason it seems to be assumed that this would 
harm Labour’s chances. But this has always been a 
myth. If the electorate feels unhappy with its economic 
lot in 1960 it will vote for Labour in any event ; if it 
feels broadly happy with the way that things are going, 
then Labour’s prospects ‘will not be made the brighter 
the more distinctive its promises to direct them in 2 
different way. 

This is not to say that the right tactics for Labour 
are to study what Tory policy is and then to copy it. 
But it is to say that the right tactics are to decide on 
Labour’s own objectives, and not to alter them because 
the Tories sometimes appear to be going along the 
same road. The important thing is for Labour to find 
some. short-term economic purposes to believe 1m, 
instead of relying on and cavorting around the fact that 
they always have the Tories to disbelieve in. This 
change in Parliamentary tactics might represent only 
a small step towards extricating the party from its crisis 
of voting power. But anybody who compares Labour s 
happy sense of mission in 1945 with its sorry scarc 
for slickness ten years later must feel that it would 
represent a much bigger step towards extricating it from 
another and even more serious crisis—from its crisis of 
morale. 


4 
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Pakistan Tries Again 


- OMORROW the people of Pakistan will mark the 
eighth anniversary of the birth of their nation 
after a week of abrupt and confused political moves. 
Nevertheless, new hopes are stirring. Pakistan is 
not yet set on a clear and steady course, but its 
chances of charting one are now better, and it 
appears to have just scraped past one particularly 
threatening reef on which, only a few weeks ago, 
it was in danger of going aground: the final and 
fatal discrediting of parliamentary politics. Among the 
civil servants and soldiers who have done so much to 
uphold the young state, and have had to intervene on 
earlier occasions to prevent the party politicians from 
unleashing chaos, there was a feeling last month that 
yet another and more complete sweep of the board 
might have to be made. Now, although the exact shape 
of the new ministry has not emerged at the time of 
writing, at least it seems that the anxious officials can 
stay their hand. The scene 
is dominated by a new oe 
realism. | RAL a~* 

If Pakistan can now get | ey 
on to and remain on a more 
even keel, the  conse- 
quences will be fruitful 
and heartening, not only 
for this nation of 75 
million, but also for the 
three communities of 
nations in which it has a 
part to play—the Com- 
monwealth, the Islamic 
world, and the 
“Colombo” group of free nations in southern Asia. 
Already, through its adherence to the South-East Asia 
defence treaty, its link with Turkey and Iraq, and its 
active role at the Bandoeng conference, Pakistan has 
shown itself aware of its international responsibilities. 
But the outside world has had cause to doubt its ability 
to play a worthy part, and so have many Pakistanis. 
Both have watched with growing dismay the flounder- 
ing from crisis to crisis that made 1953 and 1954 such 
anxious years. Economic disaster was narrowly averted, 
but the political scene was one of drift and disillusion, 
of repeated breakdown and of hope as repeatedly dis- 
appointed. The old constituent assembly, a twentieth- 
century “ Long Parliament,” strayed further and further 
away from reality and from public feeling, and had to 
be disbanded when it sought to perpetuate its right to 
maintain unrepresentative anarchy. The Muslim 
League, the nation’s founder party, lost its sense of 
Purpose, its coherence and its good name. In West 
Pakistan, the network of provincial and state politics 
became a forcing-bed for jobbery ; in the eastern half 
of the country, Bengali separatism throve on Karachi’s 
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apparent indifference and inaction. The sordid 
squabbles of highly personalised politics alternated with 
bouts of doctrinaire disputation about the religious 
character of the state, while the state itself decayed. 

It cannot be supposed that all these woes are finally 
things of the past, but the new realism promises to 
eliminate some of them and to cut others down to 
manageable proportions. A new affd more representa- 
tive constituent assembly is now in being, and the public 
is impatient for its decision on the revised draft constitu- 
tion that already lies before it. The draft provides for 
the immediate merging into one political unit of West 
Pakistan’s four provinces and nine princely states, a 
blow against both cumbrousness and corruption of the 
pocket-borough type ; the new centralised administra- 
tion for the West is ready and standing by, and the 
merger has been so shrewdly devised as to provoke 
remarkably little resistance from the politicians whom 
it will topple from their 
provincial thrones. The 
new constitution will also 


(mee strengthen the hand of 


local administrative 
officials in a way that will 
undoubtedly make for 
more efficiency and more 
content in the countryside. 

The Muslim League, 
which sprawled smother- 
| ingly across the old 
| - assembly on a scale that in 
no way corresponded to its 
loss of the confidence of 
the public, has been reduced to truer proportions on the 
political stage. At one moment this week, indeed, that 
outstanding rebel from it, Mr Suhrawardy, seemed to 
be back at the heart of things with his own well- 
organised Awami League party behind him and with 
the goodwill both of influential “ independents” like 
Malik Feroze Khan Noon, of the Punjab, and of the 
civil servants who salute his ability. As Law Minister 
in recent months, Mr Suhrawardy has guided the 
drafting of the constitution and shaped the West 
Pakistan merger, and it will be a serious loss 
if he is now forced into opposition again. The 
eclipse of the outgoing Prime Minister, Mr 
Mohammed Ali, may seem a poor reward for a man 
who has served his country well on the international 
plane, and who must be given full credit for securing 
vital American aid during the recent critical years ; 
but, quite apart from the confusion some of his party 
manoeuvres have injected into domestic politics, Mr 
Mohammed Ali’s resignation represents another obvious 
move towards realism, in that he had no reliable follow- 
ing, either among politicians or among the public. 
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Moreover, his resignation and the pruning of the 
Muslim League opened the road to the premiership 
for the respected figure of Chaudhri Mohammed Ali, 
who, as Finance Minister, has kept the national 
revenues on a sound basis and has recently struck a 
blow, if a belated one, for realism by rescuing the 
Pakistan rupee from its hopeless overvaluation. 

Largely thanks to Chaudhri Mohammed Ali’s skilful 
guidance, the replacement of shadows by solid realities 
on the political scene has been accompanied by the 
achievement of a firmer economic footing for Pakistan. 
The spectre of famine no longer haunts the land ; sub- 
stantial grain reserves are available, and another element 
of uncertainty will be removed if the new provisional 
agreement on sharing the Punjab waters holds firm, as 
it promises to do, and brings an end to years of dispute 
with India. The devaluation at the beginning of this 
month to parity with the Indian rupee was doubtless 
long overdue, but it was effected with masterly skill, 
and the new confidence that should prove one of its 
chief rewards is already evident. Natural gas is now 
flowing from Sui in Baluchistan to ease the fuel problem 
and in particular the bill for fuel imports ; the industrial 
expansion now proceeding and_planned, partly on the 
basis of Sui gas, looks like taking a realistically modest 
shape, with, for instance, a goal of self-sufficiency in 
most textiles, rather than a rash gamble on large exports. 
Pakistanis cannot look forward to another “ Korean ” 
boom to carry their export staples skyward, but they 
can at the least count on a bigger rupee income from 
exports, and bigger customs revenue, too. 


* 


Cemplacency would be premature in either the 
economic or the political field. Pakistan is not a naturally 


rich country, and it is still desperately short of first- - 


class skilled men, both as technicians and as managers. 
No amount of constitutional subtlety will bring its two 
halves geographically closer together, and the gulf 
between Bengali and Punjabi, Pathan or Sindhi cannot 
be wholly closed by the most talented administration. 
But there are a few men whose vision is broad enough to 
look beyond inter-provincial issues ; there are men of 
proven integrity and judgment, Chaudhri Mohammed 
Ali being outstanding, who, to some extent, bridge the 
gap between the official ranks and party politics 
(although Mr Suhrawardy’s presence in the new 
government would have helped even more to close this 
still dangerous gap) ; while General Iskander Mirza, the 
new acting Governor-General, and others cast in his 
mould, as civilian and humane in spirit as they are terse 
and vigorous in action, are-at hand to provide not only 
an efficient machinery of state but also a safety-net 
which, if the parliamentary balancing act should fail 
again, will save the country from breaking its back. 

Mr Ghulam Mohammed, who handed over his func- 
tions to General Iskander Mirza this week, was not in 
full health when he became Governor-General in 1951, 
and now withdraws from activity only after an amazing 
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display of firm authority judiciously exercised by an 
invalid and of courageous orders issued in a whisper 
that stilled more than one political hurricane. He 
knows, as well as any, that Pakistan is not yet at the 
end of its troubles and that it cannot expect to move 
through calm waters, at least until full national elec- 
tions have been held, a stage which can hardly be 
reached before the end of next year. But, as his jjl- 
health finally compels him.to relinquish his cares, Mr 
Ghulam Mohammed can feel that he has won for 
Pakistan a new chance to combine stability and freedom, 
Its economic fever and subsequent weakness have 
worked themselves out; the veils of illusion that 
obscured its political path have been ripped ; and he 
leaves at the helm men whose mandate is to steer a 
steady course between the risk of stagnation and chaos 
on the one hand, and, on the other, that of a retreat to 
authoritarian rule which might be technically progres- 
sive but would not satisfy the liberal instincts shared 
by both leaders and led. Mr Ghulam Mohammed has 
done his utmost to prepare the ship for them, and a 
fresh breeze is in Pakistan’s sails. 





Town versus Country 


The growth of a town population is sometimes spoken 
of as peculiar to England, and as generally to be depre- 
cated. Not comprehending the new, and attached by 
habit to the old, men are prone to reverence what has 
been and still is, though it be worn out and fast running 
to decay, and prone to condemn the new life continually 
arising in society and all its consequences. Within a very 
short period manufactories and towns were described as 
scenes of profligacy and vice, and it was loudly asserted 
that purity and virtue were found only among agri- 
culturists. In particular it was continually said that 
patriotism existed only amongst those who lived 
surrounded by green fields, glowing orchards, and waving 
crops. ... It would have been mournful had this been the 
fact, but of late the very reverse has been proved beyond 
contradiction. Admitting even that the present views of 
the townspeople in relation to Russia and the war are 
erroneous, as a portion of our statesmen allege, there can 
be no doubt of their disinterestedness, and of their being 
entirely prompted by an inherent love of England .. . 
It is not a little singular, too, that the great display of 
patriotism on the part of the townspeople should have 
taken place after free trade has for several years blessed 
the land, which some persons denounced as sure (0 
denationalise the people, and make them rather citizens 
of the world than of England. . . . A similar depreciation 
of the town population travelled hence over the ocea”, 
and it was customary for the rulers of America...‘ 
flatter the rural population at the expense of the inhal- 
tants of the towns. The ingenious and even wonder{u! 
industry of the town population, now become so v¢'y 
conspicuous, has helped, as well as the increase in the: 
numbers, to work a great change there and here. The 
town population is not only becoming numerous in tc 
States, it is gaining in honour and influence, and w'!! 
determine to a commensurate extent the character and 


fate of their republic. 


Che Economist 
August 11, 1855 | 
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Germany’s Boom 


OR the first time since 1952, the Bank deutscher 

Lander took steps last week to tighten credit. For 
the last three years, every move has been in the opposite 
direction, and even now the action taken is far from 
dramatic. The discount rate has been raised from 3 per 
cent to 3} per cent, more as a warning signal than 
because it will have much effect. A more powerful 
restraint will be exercised by the order to the banks to 
increase the interest-free reserves that they maintain 
with the central bank. “Dr Vocke, the bank’s president, 
cannot, like Mr Butler, count upon the bank managers 
voluntarily cutting their advances without some direct 
pressure. The German banks are doing lucrative busi- 
ness, charging interest at from 6 to Io or even 12 per 
cent for credits to firms which are anxious to produce 
at all costs and take advantage of the present boom. 
Up to a few weeks ago, even the very cautious central 
bank considered that the growth of credits was not out 
of proportion to the expansion of business ; but this 
view has changed. Dr Vocke has put his finger openly 
on the weak spot. He has pointed out that the borrowers 
are still using their short-term credits for long-term 
purposes, as they have been doing ever since German 
recovery began after the currency reform of 1948. 
Instead of consolidating their bank debts, and raising 
capital by equity issues in the public market, firms pre- 
fer to rely on the banks. If they pay 7 per cent interest 
it is still cheaper than the 84 per cent which it costs 
to secure capital from the public. Moreover, even when 
new issues are made, the public is not eager to buy. 
The banks have taken up no less than 37 fer cent of 
the new issues in the first five months of this year, 
adding to the already considerable holdings which fill 
their portfolios. 

Lack of capital is, indeed, still Germany’s main weak- 
ness in comparison with Britain. In other respects, 
Britain’s worries are shared by the Germans, but with 
less reason. The inflationary pressures are there, but 
they are not yet serious. If they were, it is certain that 
Dr Vocke and his colleagues would have taken action 
sooner, for no sterner guardian of a country’s currency 
could be found than the Bank deutscher Lander. When 
the factors operating to-increase the flow of goods on 
the one hand and to limit the volume of purchasing 
power on the other are examined, it can be seen why 
the German authorities are not alarmed, though they 
are now disquieted, 

_ Prices have been kept down by the big increase in 
imports which has resulted from the internal boom, 
coupled with the government’s liberal trade policy. In 
the first half of this year, while exports increased by 
19.2 per cent compared with the previous year, imports 
went up by no less than 31 per cent. If Germany did 
hot still maintain a high tariff and quotas on agricultural 
Products, the flow would have been greater still. As 


it is, in the march towards full convertibility, the Ger- 
mans have recently given another dose of liberalisation 
even to their dollar trade, and over 65 per cent of 
dollar goods (with the exception of State purchases) are 
now free from quota restrictions. The surplus in Ger- 
many’s trade balance has gone down from 1} billion’ 
D-marks earned in the first six months of 1954 to under 
DM 700 million in the same period this year. But in 
spite of this fall, and the various bold measures to allow 
freer movement of capital out of the country, the 
D-mark remains firm. 

The increased flow of imports has had two results, 
both anti-inflationary. It has not only kept prices down 
by increasing supplies, but the volume of money in 
circulation, which grew with the large surplus in Ger- 
many’s balance of payments, has been reduced as the 
gap between imports and exports has been cut in favour 
of imports. Since last May, too, some of the super- 
fluous money in the country has been sterilised by the 
new “open market policy” adopted by the central 
bank. Purchasing power has also been withheld by the 
Federal Ministry of Finance, which is still hoarding 
large funds against the day—stili years distant—when 
the government has to spend more on defence than the 
relatively modest sums which the occupation powers 
have been demanding. The taxpayer gained, but the 
Federal treasury has lost nothing through the generous 
tax cuts which were granted at the beginning of this 
year. The rise in the gross national product has out- 
stripped the concessions, and cries are now heard for 
further cuts. 


The anti-inflationary “bull point” in Germany is 
the continued rise in savings. This is, of course, both 
cause and effect of the relative stability of prices. The 
level of prices is only about three points higher than 
in 1954, and consumer goods and food cost no more 
than last year, and slightly less than in 1953. The 
cost of living is practically the same as in the Jatter 
half of 1948, though there have been ups and downs 
since then, and it is feared that the rise in the cost of 
imported raw materials will have to be passed on to 
consumers. As the Bank deutscher Lander points out, 
a man who put his money into savings seven years ago 
would have gained 20 per cent without reckoning the 
vast improvement in the quality of the goods he buys. 
It is small wonder that the German public does not 
heed the Socialists’ complaint that savings are con- 
stantly losing their value. On the contrary, net savings 
are 30 per cent higher than at the same time last year. 

Wages have risen by 14 per cemt in the last two 
years; but so far the increases have been outstripped 
by soaring productivity, as well as by the increase in 
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‘ production. This is a phase which may, however, now 
be at an end and in future the rise in wages and pro- 
ductivity must go hand in hand. This may be possible 
to achieve, as German industry is reaping the benefit 
of the modernisation programme which is still in ful! 
swing. In the first five months of this year, production 
went up by 16.4 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1954. Steel leads the way. This year, West 
Germany will produce 21 million tons, or more than 
Britain, and plans to provide for further increases. A 
few years ago, for instance, the grass was growing on 
the destroyed and dismantled Thyssen works. 


Today the company is nearing an output of 1.8 million 


tons, and is looking forward to being once. more the 
largest plant on the continent, with 2.4 million tons 
of steel to feed its new strip mills. And so the German 
miracle goes on. 

There are, however, weak spots in this bright picture, 
apart from the shortage of capital. Even the Germans 
have not been able to perform their miracle in the 
Ruhr coal pits,‘and there is a serious shortage of home 
produced coal. The index of coal production is only 
121 (with 1936 as the basic year), compared with 209 
for industry as a whole, and productivity is low. There 
is a constant drift of miners to other jobs, and the 
Ruhr, too, is considering importing Italian labour. As 
a matter of long-term policy, the Germans prefer to 
buy American coal rather than cut their export con- 
tracts. In the circumstances, it is understandable that 
they are seriously worried at the fact that they are ten 
years behind Britain in the field of atomic energy. 

It is in the Ruhr that labour trouble threatens. One 
of the reasons why the Bank deutscher Lander took 
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action last week was because the miners and th 
engineering unions have both put forward new wage 
claims, although they had gained increases only lay 
year. German wage claims are not based on the cog 
of living, but on a demand for a bigger share in the 
growing national cake ; and the miners insist on maip. 
taining their lead as the highest paid workers in the 
country. The general situation, however, still looks 
good compared with that in the British labour world, 
There have been no strikes for a year, and the unions 
find that there is little spirit of belligerence among the 
men. If the employers follow the good advice which 
their federation leaders give them, and grant reasonable 
rises without waiting for exorbitant demands, th: 
prospects that Germany may escape the wage-price 
spiral are good. On the other hand, it is the scarcity 
of labour that has now become a major problem. The 
number of unemployed has dropped to little more than 
half a million, and full employment has been reached 
in a country where there were two million on the dole 
only a few years ago. But here, too, the position is 
better than in Britain, because there are still reserves 
among the remaining unemployed, and among the 
women, who resist work outside the home until the 
last. 

Labour will prove the worst shortage when orders 
for barracks and defence eventually hit a strained 
market. That time, however, is still far off. The 
tempo of German rearmament will be slow and no 
great volume of orders will be placed until 1957. On 
one cardinal point all Germany’s economic and business 
leaders are united: it is that rearmament shall ot be 
allowed to endanger the currency in any way whatever. 


The Repressed English ? 


— twenty years ago there was published a 

delicious picture-book called “ Foreigners,” which, 
rather in the manner of “ 1066 and All That,” showed 
us what we all knewralready about its subject ; that 
Belgians, for instance, are little and gallant and eat 
horse, that Germans are sentimental, militaristic and 
inclined to commit suicide at school, that Negroes have 
sunny childlike natures and carry razors, and so forth. 
Not impossibly, the authors meant their gallery of 
national stereotypes to edify as well as to amuse. For 
the national stereotype was already a Bad Thing, recog- 
mised as a barrier to mutual understanding and co- 
operation ; indeed, in those distant days, the enlightened 
view was that not only national stereotypes but national 
characters themselves were a myth, and that a brisk 
mixing and stirring of nationalities, preferably in youth 
hostels, summer schools, and the like, would always 
reveal an essential likeness on which a worldwide soli- 
darity could reliably rest. Today, what with anthro- 
pology, sociology, and the hard facts of a wartime and 


postwar experience which has included plenty of brisk 


mixing and stirring of nationalities, the idea of national 
character has regained respectability as a force to be 
reckoned with. It finds its way into books about 
national politics, and into treatises on co-existence and 
the cold war. 2 A 

Among the nations that have been waiting for 
authoritative analysis have been the Englis) them 
selves ; and nobody seemed a more obvious clicice for 
the job of analyst than Mr Geoffrey Gorer, who has 
had an outstanding success with his American and 
Russian character-studies. But Mr Gorer was properly 
wary of turning his eye on his own countrym<®. He 
was an old enough hand at the game to know ‘at the 
face-to-face contacts that had served abroad simply 
would not do at home ; and the alternativ. |e of 
inquiry, by questionnaire, was. prohibitively «ty i 
time and money. When, however, the editor of The 
People offered to carry the expense both.of printing and 


* 


distributing questionnaires and of tabulating ‘sults, 
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Mr Gorer seized the chance. The result is a fat and 
fascinating 4volume*—as good a holiday book as 
“Foreigners” itself, and hardly less interesting 
as an illustration of an increasingly popular technique 
of social inquiry than as a searchlight on its subject. 
It deserves to be looked at critically in both these 
respects. , 

Mr Gorer began with a healthy determination to get 
his sample representative, and to cross-check it where 
possible. Perfection could not be hoped for. At one 
end of the scale the sample excluded virtually the whole 
of the small but influential (just how influential ?) 
upper - class, high - administration - and - professional 
group ; a group which neither reads The People nor, 
unless at the student stage, answers intimate question- 
naires. At the other end, it excluded the rather larger 
group to whom questionnaires present too tough a test 
of literacy and perseverance. Mr Gorer frankly acknow- 
ledges as much. He does not acknowledge, however, 
the selective action, closely related to character, of the 
personal-question technique ; the sifting, through every 
grade of social status and income, of those people who 
would love to appear on Mr Wilfred Pickles’s pro- 
gramme from those who would run a long way on a hot 
day to avoid that experience. Only the first group, 
almost by definition, is here analysed. And its very 
size affords the biggest surprise of the inquiry. Mr 
Gorer’s appeal, through The People, got an overwhelm- 
ing response, and an unprecedented proportion of those 
receiving questionnaires filled them in, confessing 
between them, in the process, to every crime in the 
calendar except, says Mr Gorer, murder, simony and 
barratry. One stereotype, at any rate, went over- 
board: that of the withdrawn and reticent Englishman. 


* 


To this large but at least somewhat skewed sample, 
Mr Gorer applied several working assumptions ; the 
most important being that “ the central problem for the 
understanding of the English character is the problem 
of aggression.” This does not mean that Mr Gorer was 
initially doubtful of the reputation of the English for 
gentle, orderly and forbearing conduct ; it meant pre- 
cisely the opposite. “The control of aggression,” he 
said, “ when carried to such remarKable lengths . . . 
calls for an explanation.” For the English, up to the 
mid-nineteenth century, were not gentle at all. Their 
amusements were brutal, their crimes and the repres- 
sion of these crimes were brutal, brutality and violence 
coloured all their social relations. In the last century all 
this has changed. Why? Are destructive impulses 
vented behind closed doors, dissipated in fantasy, 
turned inwards in self-punishment, or have they just 
disappeared ? Mr Gorer “ framed a number of ques- 
tions whose replies gave an opportunity for expressing 
aggression or attitudes towards it.” Another set tested 


a Exploring English Character” By Geoffrey Gorer. Cresset 
Press. Completed Edition : 490 pages, 63s. 
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the assumption that “ English people are shy and afraid 
of strangers, and consequently very lonely ”—a 
proposition linked, psychologically, with the first ; and 
a third set converged on the question of “ high moral 
standards” and their formation in the young—again 
with special reference to the control of aggression and 
to punishment and sanctions. A hypothesis, rather 
than an assumption, is tested by the question: 
“ What do you think of the police ?”°—the hypothesis 
being that the policeman is virtually the Englishman’s 
superego. 

The questionnaire yielded Mr Gorer few surprises 
after the initial shock of his correspondents’ enthusiasm 
and frankness, The police were even more popular 
than he expected ; loneliness was even more wide- 
spread ; above all, concern with aggression and its con- 
trol stood out triumphantly. The high value set on 
marriage, the low value set on sex (except negatively, as 
a source of trouble), the extreme haziness or absence 
of religious belief among over half the respondents, 
coupled with superstition concerning mascots, lucky 
numbers, horoscopes ; the accent on “ fairness” ; all 
these were much as expected, From this material and 
from that concerned with daily life, recreation and social 
contacts, there emerges a fairly uniform and decidedly 
dreary picture of a society in which most people’s vital 
forces are so concentrated on restraining their aggres- 
sive urges that little is left for anything else—except in 
wartime, when aggression, legitimately canalised, can 
produce an outburst of energy astonishing to friend and 
foe alike. 


* 


* Such, then, is Mr Gorer’s analysis of the English. On 
the evidence of this particular questionnaire, it seems 
depressingly convincing. But in an age when social 
studies based on questionnaires, from Kinseys to the 
commercial world, are gaining in popularity and use, the 
technique illustrated by this study deserves a close 
examination. Would a differently framed set of ques- 
tions about the English character, or one concerned with 
different topics, yield a similar result ?_ Mr Gorer does 
not always avoid, in his concern with aggression, ques- 
tions of the “ have you stopped beating your wife ? ” 
variety ; no one could fill up the section dealing with 
the upbringing of children without appearing obsessed 
with the notions of discipline, misbehaviour and punish- 
ment. And about the character of the Englishman as 
shown in his economic life (solidarity, competition, 
ambition and its lack ; attitudes to workmates, superiors, 
subordinates, customers), one is left to wonder unin- 
formed—as also about those favourite old stereotypes 
which depict the Englishman as incurably distrustful of 
general ideas, as snobbish, as hypocritical, or, for that 
matter, as admirably free from neurotic anxieties. No 
practicable questionnaire, of course, could cover all 
these topics ; moreover, the best of partial question- 
naires must classify any responses other than “ yes ” or 
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“no” on the principle that “cats is dogs and rabbits is 
dogs, but this ’ere tortoise is a hinsect.” The instru- 
ment is, in fact, a blunt one. 

And ahead, if this technique is to spread further, there 
lies another, more subtle pitfall. In the light of psycho- 
logical knowledge questions can be framed so as to yield 
information quite different from that ostensibly sought 
—on social and political ‘attitudes, and on personality 
traits, which the respondents would not dream of re- 
vealing voluntarily. The ethics of this technique are 
dubious ; its expediency, in a democracy where social 
surveys are expected to be a permanently useful 
auxiliary guide to policy, is dubious too—since one 
likely reaction of anyone made aware of it is to vow 
never to fill in any questionnaire whatever except under 


Notes of the 
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legal penalty, and another is to take on the psychological 
snooper at his own game, One remembers the delightful 
story of the Mass Observers who, having spent a long 
day asking the inhabitants of Twickenham—or was jt 
Chiswick ?—for their views on the “ most important 
thing in life” returned with the virtually unanimous 
answer : “ Minding one’s own business.” The question- 
naire is not only a partial and a blunt instrument ; it js 
one likely, when over-used, to bend and break in the 
user’s hand. Mr Gorer sins little in this last respect ; 
and the casual reader, if not always the respondent, will 
be inclined to forgive him where he sins at all. But do 
not let us use surveys of this kind too frequently and 
seriously for making judgments about social policy, 
please. 





Picnics and Prisoners 


Tt would be particularly difficult, this week, to explain 
the workings of human society to any visitor from outer 
space who might drop in (not unreasonably) to ask us to 
call off our rockets. At Geneva he would see the world’s 
scientists engaged in a frank and free conference about a 
form of energy which, if their chairman is to be believed, 
is all that stands between our great-grandchildren and the 
paralysis of civilisation ; and he might note that the first 
visible by-product of this coming together of a critical mass 


of intellect was some 200 tons of mimeographed paper. But 


on his way down through the earth’s.atmosphere he might 
also have picked up radiation from the latest atomic blast 
in Siberia, and he would hear, too, of Marshal Bulganin’s 
gentle jest, which seems to have had the Supreme Soviet in 
stitches, about the ease with which one can hide anything 
in a large country. 

Our visitor would note Gatt’s new report of a record value 
in total world trade, and, learning also that coal was being 


' shipped to Newcastle and food imported on a large scale by 


Eastern Europe, might be tempted to link these facts 
together ; but he might see less consistency between the 
Czech Communists’ current drive to suppress “ kulaks ” 
and the way Soviet agricultural experts have been eagerly 
consulting the “ kulaks ” of Iowa. It would take some time 
to explain to him why Mr Krishna Menon was asking for 
American mediation over Goa and why the Americans were 
not asking for Mr Menon’s mediation over Chinese students. 

The sight of sixty gentlemen from Detroit flying to San 
Marino to vote the Communist bosses of that tiny entity 
out of office would puzzle him as much as that of a Russian 
visitor to the prairies wearing a Sioux headdress. If he 
had been tipped off that Dr Rhee and General Chiang were 


puppets of western imperialism, his eyebrows would rise at 
the news of Chinese Nationalists firing on British ships and 
of South Korean firebrands mobbing American soldiers who 
were protecting Communist officials from their anger. It 
could, of course, be put to him that this is the annual “ silly 
season,” when night editors grope desperately for a front- 
page lead and the Moscow press has even been forced to 
record a Soviet airline crash. Even so, Monday’s news- 
papers would surely have stumpéd him, with. their reports, 
in adjoining columns, of Marshal Bulganin’s féte champétre 
on a Tsarist estate and of the merciless treatment endured 
by eleven American airmen ever since they were shot down 
over Korea in January, 1953. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Moscow will keep its 
promise of further social occasions of last Sunday's type 
(though boar hunts, which have unfortunate associations, 
should be avoided). But it should be kept clearly in mind 
that top-level bears’ picnics are no substitute for the free 
human contacts and free movement across frontiers 
which ordinary inhabitants of the Communist world are 
still denied. And the Soviet rulers will do well to remem- 
ber that, however boist they frisk and frolic, they 
cannot altogether blind the eyes of people living in free 
countries to the grimmer realities symbolised by the unfor- 
tunate American airmen, 


Bulganin in Weekday Mood 


HE Supreme Soviet dutifully met last week to endorse 
Te Official Russian report on the Geneva conference. 
This provided Marshal Bulganin with an opperiun''y © 
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give yet another performance in friendly intransigence and 
» dot all the i’s of Soviet policy. Once again he was most 
complimentary about his partners at the Geneva conference 
table and emphasised the importance of such a meeting 
being held for the first time since Potsdam. That it could 
be held at all was, he insisted, largely due to the efforts of 
the Soviet Union, which “particularly during the last 
eighteen months or two years. . . took steps to ease inter- 
national tension.” The dig at Stalin, and possibly at Beria, 
was scarcely disguised. 

After a bow to the “ neutrals ”—a salute to “ Comrade 
Tito” and to Mr Nehru—Marshal Bulganin courteously but 
firmly came to the heart of the matter. He explained briefly 
that the Russians did not go to Geneva to intervene in the 
affairs of independent countries (that is, the satellites) or to 
discuss the affairs of political parties (that is, Communist 
agitation and subversion in the West). Yet it was on 
Germany that he was most frank, dispelling all illusions, if 
any were still left after Geneva, that the Russians are now 
willing to sacrifice the East German regime. “ The Germany 
of today,” he said, “ is not the Germany of ten years ago . . . 
the working people of the German Democratic Republic 
understandably declare that they cannot place in jeopardy 
the gains they have made.” 

The pledge to the East German rulers could hardly have 
been made in clearer terms, and this basic disagreement on 
the crucial question of Germany remains the essential 
message from Geneva. With the public mind full of the 
weekend’s sporting contests between Spartak and Wolves, 
or Mr Bohlen and Mr Mikoyan, it seems almost bad 
manners to probe the contents of Soviet declarations. But 
it seems wiser to read the message from the Supreme Soviet 
now than to wake up with the feeling of the morning after 
the party when the foreign ministers meet again in Geneva 
at the end of October. 


Making Out the Wages Bill 


= are very much on the boil. At almost every 
union conference this summer, the formulation of 
a new claim has been a matter of course. The latest con- 
ference to meet, and therefore to decide on a claim, is that 
of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions, which comprises over 3,000,000 workers in 39 
unions. This year it demands a “substantial” wage in- 
crease, a working week reduced from 44 to 40 hours, and 
three instead of two weeks’ holiday with pay. The call for 
a shorter working week seems to spring from mixed motives. 
The Confederation apparently wants to cut down the 
amount of overtime which any worker will be allowed 
to dos this could be the beginning of a restrictive practice 
with serious consequences for production. Fortunately, 
some of the workers on the factory floors may have different 
Views ; their interpretation of the demand for a shorter 
Working week was that it would. mean more pay at overtime 
rates, 

To judge by former years it will be a few weeks before 
the confederation’s wage clainh is formally presented, and 
t will probably not be finally settled until early next year. 
How the employers will react to this demand for something 
like an extra {100 million a year is difficult to judge from 
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past form. They rejected without counter offer the 1953 
claim for a 15 per cent increase, and a strike was narrowly 
averted by a court of inquiry followed by @ settlement which 
ranged round the “seven shilling standard” that was the 
norm for that year. The 1954 claim, on the other hand, 
went through smoothly ; the settlement last April gave an 
extra 11s. for skilled workers, compared with 15s. claimed, 
and proportionate increases for others. 

Many other unions are jostling in the wages queue. 
The Amalgamated Woodworkers talk of a demand for an 
extra 4d. an hour, but they are to concert their claim with 
the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives. 
The National Union of Railwaymen, learning from recent 
history, is to try to co-erdinate its new claims with the other 
railway unions—which are unlikely to accept the invitation. 
The Mineworkers and groups within the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union will also ask for more. All this 
follows news that in the first six months of this year some 
10,400,000 workers received pay increases compared with 
7,100,000 in the first half of 1954, adding £4,100,000 a 
week to the national wage bill compared with £2,300,000 
a week in 1954. Most of the demands being formulated 
now, if granted, will show up first in the figures for the first 
half of 1956 ; they seem to be even more widespread, and 
where specified rather higher, than those formulated a year 
ago. The failure of some recent strikes has clearly no* 
stemmed the pressure behind the spiral. On a long view, 
this may be the worst economic news of the year. 


Limits of Equal Pay 


NE of the most interesting wage demands that is wait- 
O ing to be fought out is that of the shop workers, 
who last April resolved to ask for an extra 15s. a week 
and also for equal pay for women. This claim has not 
yet been presented, lest it should follow too closely on 
the last increase. But when it is, the demand for equal 
pay, or even for a gradual approach to it, is likely to be 
strongly resisted by the employers. Many firms in the retail 
trades—especially the larger ones—recruit men and women 
at a different educational standard, and pay accordingly. 
In doing so they take it for granted that among the male 
recruits are their future managers, whereas the turnover of 
female staff is likely to be very rapid. It is usually only in 
responsible posts—buyers and upwards—that they are pre- 
pared to consider equal pay. The employers can also argue 
that an identical pay schedule for nominal grades does not 
mean equal pay for equal work, since men are employed 
where physical strength is needed. 

If it is hard to establish equal pay in the retail trades, 
where a majority of workers are women, in what other 
industry is it likely to come now that the gradual approach 
to it in the civil service is officially under way? This is 
the kind of question that is considered in a pamphlet by 


. Miss E. Marjorie Harris in the series of Occasional Papers 


published by the Institute of Personnel Management— 
rather tentatively considered, for on the most interesting 
questions Miss Harris is content to put forward the miscel- 
laneous views advanced in a discussion. The teachers have 
already, of course, won the right to march forward with 
the civil service, and for other employees of local authorities 
it is no doubt only a matter of time. (Most local employees 
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already get equal pay if their salaries are over {800 a year ; 
and the London County Council has given it for all grades 
since 1952, and fer administrative grades since 1926). The 
public corporations are expected to follow suit. But in 
industry, outside clerical and administrative grades, the 
spread of equal pay is likely to be very slow—in spite of the 
blessing of the TUC and the support of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. Usually it is irrelevant since men and 
women do different work. In industry, the usual ratio of 
women’s pay to men’s is not the four-fifths which caused 
such pain and grief in the civil service and the teaching 
profession, but just about half. 


Newsreels Only 


HE arrangements for televising this year’s party con- 
ferences are disappointingly cautious. There is, in fact, 
to be no televising in the true sense of the word. All that 
viewers will be given is a half hour programme in the 
evening, and only part of this will be devoted to showing 
extracts from the day’s proceedings. This is no more than 
was given of the Tory conference last year ; while that 
was perhaps reasonable as a first nervous attempt, something 
more ambitious was looked for this year. But the Tories 
have chosen simply to repeat the formula, and Labour has 
screwed up its courage only to the point of agreeing to have 
this treatment on one day. 
The rock on which the BBC’s hopes for live broadcasts 
seems to have foundered -is that, as the television service 
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must plan well in advance, the BBC would need to settle on 
certain fixed times for viewing. This ‘is what terrifies the 
parties ; they would have no guarantee that the cameras 
would not catch them at their worst—Labour at its most 
chaotic, the Tories at their most smug.. The evenj 


summaries, however objectively prepared, must inevitably 


concentrate on the speeches of the party leaders ; and with 
these extracts sandwiched between commentaries and inter. 
views, the parties will be getting some reasonably favourable 
free publicity, while the viewer will get a distinctly false 
impression. 

One fascinating feature of this system of glorified newsreel 
coverage, however, will be to see how the BBC manages the 
fourteen-day rule—or rather the other half of this double 
headed hydra, the rule against MPs broadcasting about issues 
that are the subject of legislation. There is now a Road 
Traffic Bill before Parliament. Will the BBC have to edit 
any speech by the Minister of Transport so as to cut out 
any reference to the Bill ? Will it find itself in the position 
of having to cut the speeches of Ministers and MPs but 
being free, if it wishes, to relay what-it likes of the speech 
of the chairman of the Mudborough Young Conservatives ? 
The BBC seems to have a chance of censoring the party 
leaders with their own blue pencil. 


The Year of the Mushroom Cloud 


EN years ago, two atomic bombs levelled Hiroshima and 

Nagasaki to the ground. This anniversary has been 
marked variously throughout the world. In Hiroshima the 
citizens have bowed before their curious memorial arch, 
saying that the “ mistake ” will not be. repeated—a sinister 
formula which may signify either that men will stay at peace 
or that Japan will-not be.on the losing side in future. In 
Nagasaki, tourists are guided to a plain wooden pillar 
marking “ ground zero ”—the centre of the explosion—and 
are urged to smile as photographers take souvenir pictures. 
In Geneva, representatives of seventy-two nations, gathered 
to discuss peaceful uses of nuclear energy, are admiring, at 
a safe distance, the bluish glow emanating from an 
American reactor. In a few specialised hospitals, victims of 
radiation sickness or atomic burns are either dying in slow 
and new ways or being treated by plastic surgeons at the 
expense of the United States. 

But Hiroshima and Nagasaki are more than reconstructed 
memories ; they remain political symbols in the propaganda 
war still being waged from behind the iron curtain. The 
argument put forward by Pravda would have it that there 
was no military need for the use of atomic bombs in the first 
place. -On one level, this is a question that has obsessed the 
consciences of many of the great scientists who made the 
bomb possible, but as used in Russian propaganda, itis a0 
attempt to whip up Asian nationalism against the West. The 
same is true of the mass rallies held in Peking, Pyongyang 


. and Hanoi supporting the “ Hiroshima Conference Against 


Nuclear Weapons.” Much was heard there about the sins 
of the United States, but nothing of Soviet nuclear tests, the 
most recent of which appears to have taken place after the 
“summit” conference. The “World Peace Council,” 
which proposes to make August 6th an “international day 
of struggle against atomic-war preparations,” remains 
reluctant to examine honestly where the threat of war has 
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PROSPECT of 
PROSPERITY 


Our conception of prosperity being completely 
opposed to the natural order of things; the suc- 
cess of any attempt to achieve and spread that 
prosperity depends not so much upon our plans, 
as the means we possess for diverting and adapting 
the earth’s resources to.our own ends. Thanks 
to the mechanical excavator, which has been so 
fully developed by Priestmans during the past 
three-quarters of a century, it is now possible to 
complete within months projects which otherwise 
Would be a lifetime’s task ... . to impose our 
civilization upon vast areas-of the globe which 


Previously have contributed nothing to. man’s 
Prosperity. 


_ . The powered hum of a Priestman excavator 
is the sound of civilization on the march. 


PRIESTMAN 


Manufacturers of earth-moving equipment for seventy-five years. 
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. Scaios executives condemned to spend long 
hours sitting on committees should consider this 
new Heal chair, especially designed for con- 
ference and boardrooms. The well-padded arms 
and well-sprung seat will see you through even 
an all-day meeting in a very high. degree of 
comfort indeed. There is a choice of covering 
materials—though we particularly recommend 
hide for long wear—and a special high-backed 
version to preserve the dignity of the Chair. 
Come and try out this chair in our’ Contracts 
Showroom, where you can always see a wide 
selection of Heal furniture for boardrooms and 
offices. Your visit will show you just why so 
many of today’s leading and most progressive 
companies—both in Britain and abroad—bring 
their furnishing and decorating problems to 
Heal’s. If you cannot call, please tell your 
secretary to write for our booklet, Furniture for 
Special Needs. 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD. 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 
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Men who guide the destinies of 
the world wear Rolex,watches 





NEVER before have the great men of the age 
been so well known to.their contemporaries as 
today. News of almost all their words and actions 
ig flashed round the world in seconds. Their 
faces and voices are made daily familiar to us in 
newspaper photographs, on the radio, in films 
and on television. We are intensely aware not 
only of their importance but also of their per- 
sonalities. Their impact is enormous on us as 
well as on world events. 


It would not be fitting to name them here, for 


they include royalty, the heads of states, great 
statesmen and service chiefs. But there is one 
unusual thing we invite you to look at when you 
next see them or their pictures—the watch on 
their wrists. That watch will most likely bear 
the name of Rolex of Geneva. 


Accustomed though they are to the very best, 
these eminent men are nevertheless amazed at 
the aceuracy and reliability of their Rolex 
watches. Rolex are proud, if unsurprised, that 
they quickly take these qualities for granted. 


A ROLEX 
RED SEAL 





The Rolex Oyster Perpetual—cul- 

mination of three Rolex triumphs. 
In 1910, Rolex gained their first 
Official Timing Certificate for a 
wrist-chronometer. Now Rolex 
have produced 250,000 Officially 
Certified wrist-chrononteters — 
three times as many as the rest of 
the Swiss watch industry com- 
bined. In 1926, Rolex invented the 
Oyster case, the first truly water- 
proof case in the world. The 
rugged Oyster case protects the 
movement, permanently, from 
water, dust and dirt. In 1931, 
Rolex invented the first “rotor” 
self-winding mechanism. The latest 
Perpetual ‘‘rotor’” powers the 
Oyster Perpetual, silently and 
automatically. 


- THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Founder 


@nd THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ROLEX 


A landmark in the 
history of 


& Chairman), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, and 1 (GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LOND 
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Time measurement Oaks 
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The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust, one of the 
most accurate watches in the world. Its accuracy 
has been objectively tested by a Swiss Government 
Testing Station, which has awarded the watch an 
Official Timing Certificate, with the coveted dis- 
tinction “‘Especially good results,” and the right 
to be called an Officially Certified Chronometer. 
Its movement is permanently protected from all 
harmful elements by the 100% waterproof Rolex 
Oyster case, The Datejust is also self -winding, 
powered by the new Rolex Perpetual ‘‘rotor. This 
keepsa constant tensiononthemainspr ing. making for 
still greater accuracy. And the date ts shown on the 
dial, changing automatically each night ai midnight, 
and magnified by a‘‘Cyclops’’ lens for easy reading. 
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come from im fecent years, and its leaders have publicly 
jibbed at Lord Russell’s earnest warning of the threat to 
civilisation itself involved in modern war. The Russians 
who came to London for last week’s meeting of scientists 
and parliamentarians insisted that this warning should be 
watered down. How long will it take for the high priests 
in Moscow to accept the grim reality of our age in public, as 
they already seem to do behind their hands? And when 
will Asian opinion remember who started the war which 
ended at Nagasaki? 


A New Socialist International ? 


URING the past week the Jugoslavs have been explain- 
LD ing their ideas on the future relations between their 
own and other Communist parties, particularly the Soviet. 
Marshal Tito has told some American students that since 
Jugoslavia was co-operating with other Socialist parties all 
over the world it could not be expected to. refrain from 
co-operation with the Soviet Communist party on matters 
“of mutual interest”; but he added that there could be 
no question of any party dominating or subjugating another. 
In Moscow, Mr Bakaric, the leader of the Jugoslav parlia- 
mentary delegation, introduced a similar note of caution 
into the effusive cordiality with which he and his colleagues 
have been surrounded ; he said it could not be denied that 
the “ tragic days ” after May, 1948, had left their mark and 
that the new relations between Jugoslavia and Russia “ will 
not be like the old ones,” 

Finally, a leading Jugoslav theoretician, Mr Viahovic, has 
published an article in which he deplores the errors that 
have crept into Marxist thought—in particular that there 
can be only ome true source of Marxist doctrine—and 
Suggests that the Cominform should be replaced by a new 
socialist international organisation based on the principle 
of “the inequality of socialist development”; within this 
organisation all shades of socialist opinion could develop 
freely and there would be no “hegemonistic ulterior 
motives.” In short, the Jugoslavs are ready for friendly 
co-operation with the Soviet Communist party on their 
own terms—and their terms are, in theory, well-chosen ; 
for a new socialist international on the lines laid down by 
Mr Vlahovic would allow the Jugoslavs the maximum 
opportunities for fertilising the satellite Communist parties 
with their own ideas while minimising the risk that they 
would be dragged into embarrassingly close relations with 
the Soviet Communist party. But would the Russians play 
the game ? They might well dissolve the Cominform ; 
such a gesture need not have the slightest effect either 
on their control over other Communist parties or on their 
grip on eastern Europe. It is, however, hard to believe that 
they would really fall in with the rest of the Jugoslav pro- 
posals, since these imply a genuine loosening of Russia’s 
hold on its satellites, 

Marshal Tito seems to think otherwise. He has expressed 
the view that the present Soviet leaders have changed their 
approach to Eastern Europe, and that it is the attitude of 
some of the satellite leaders, not of Moscow, that is causing 
difficulties, The half-hearted apologies made by Mr Rakosi 


'o the Tugoslavs this week only served to confirm Marshal — 
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Tito’s views about the attitude of some satellite leaders ; 
but there is as yet no convincing evidence that he is right 
about the men in Moscow. 


Miners’ Curtain 


L seems to be sadly probable that the Italian miners :are 
not going to be allowed into the mining villages, at.any 
rate not into those areas where foreign workers are most 
needed. The interesting thing about this coal miners’ 
curtain is the range of the excuses that are being offered for 
it. One union official has said that his branch is not 
convinced that the recruitment of foreign miners would 
lead to an increasee in production; this is flat nonsefse. 
Another apologist has declared: that the miners are merely 
intent on keeping up the demand price for their labour, 
and that it ill behoves people who believe in the laws 
of supply and demand to criticise them ; this one came 
from a leading Labour :cplumnist who, if a manufacturer 
tried to keep up the demand price for his product by 
blocking foreign supplies, would quite rightly criticise him 


to the full. A third argument is that safety in the mines. 


might be impaired by language barriers ; this is the nearest 
approach yet to a reasonable argument, but as miners of 
several different nationalities work together abroad without 
any increase in accident rates it does not hold much water. 
The real reason for the closed door in the mining villages is 
racial prejudice. It is significant that the miners do not 
object so much to Austrians, who are_more Nordic types 
than Italians and physically not unlike themselves. 

Racial prejudice is a nasty thing wherever it appears, and 
it is not made any less nasty by the fact that it is a common 
human failing. The Coal Board, the miners’ leaders and the 
general public are unlikely to be able to do much about 
its manifestation in this instance. But nobody, and least of 
all those of left wing and liberal persuasions, should mutter 
any excuses about it. A sense of national apartheid in York- 
shire is an evil in itself, quite apart from the harm that it 
seems likely to do to the economy of the country. 


A Healthier Agriculture 


HE official June returns reveal sharp and rather sur- 
-c prising changes in the pattern of agriculture in Eng- 
land and Wales ; and they are much more welcome changes 
than they may at first sight appear. Compared with a year 
ago, there are 470,000 fewer acres under wheat and the 
total acreage under crops is down by § per cent. There 
are also § per cent less pigs and 14 per cent less breeding 
sows—an indication of a further dip coming in the pig cycle. 
There is a decrease among dairy cows, but increases of 
sheep and lambs and a small increase among beef types 
of cattle. Most significantly of all, there is a drop 
of almost 5 per cent in the number of regular full-time 
workers. 
All these figures suggest that British agriculture is revert- 
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ing towards its traditional pattern after a period of abnormal 
stimulus. The -ratio of livestock output to crop output 1s 
coming closer to the prewar level, as the area under crops 
continues to decline. Among livestock enterprises, those 
that received special and unwise Government bounties—pigs 
and milk—are dropping back. These developments do not 
mean that agriculture is in a state of decay. Farmers 
are taking the plough round their fields much more than 
before the war, snd securing much higher yields from crops 
and livestock. Temporarily, agricultural output is likely 
to decline ; but this is a necessary step in moving to a 
sounder basis from which expansion, so long as it results 
from increased efficiency, will again become possible. If 
the Government is wise, it can harness these natural trends 
to good advantage. 


Civil Servants’ Rise 


HE Chancellor’s drive against inflation received an 
T uaeaal setback last week when the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal made pay awards that will cost the 
Treasury some £15 million a year. The beneficiaries are the 
400,000 civil servants earning less than {£1,500 a year and 
some 190,000 Post Office workers. The award is a shock 
to the Treasury because it had thought that the two 
arguments it had rehearsed before the tribunal would suffice 
to stonewall the whole claim. In the first place, the Treasury 
said that the staff were breaking an undertaking which they 
made last November (when a pay supplement retrospective 
to July, 1954, was agreed) that they would not come back 
for more “in the absence of major economic changes.” 
Secondly, the Treasury argued that an increase now would 
undermine and delay the deliberations-of the Royal Com- 
mission on the pay and conditions in the service, whose 
report is expected in November ; and that increases based 
on the present pay structure might seem inappropriate when 
the commission’s report appeared. 

The case seems to have been argued mainly on the first 
point—whether major economic changes have occurred in 
the last eight months. The tribunal’s answer is not yet 
available in full, but it presumably decided that recent large 
increases in wage rates outside the civil service must be 
counted as such a major change. There is statistical justifi- 
cation for this. Since January, 1953, when the last class-by- 
class increases to basic pay were made, weekly wage rates 
outside the civil service have risen by 13 per cent; by 
contrast, two supplements have increased civil service pay by 
an average of only 9 per cent, even including last week’s 
award (which averages § per cent). And this is to say 
nothing of the fact that the service lost ground between 
1947 and 1953, when it exercised more wage restraint than 
most people. 

The award just announced will not be the total bill. 
Administrative civil servants over the rank of principal have 
not had an increase for two and a half years, but since they 
have most to hope from the Royal Commission they will 
not make their claim until its report is published. When 
to all this is added the £1.8 million that must be paid this 
year to give women civil servants their first instalment of 
equal pay, the rising cost of the civil service begins to look 
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formidable. Mr Butler seems unlikely to have any 
“ administrative economies ” to show in his budget accounts 
next year, and this may provide another goad for his drive 
to find economies elsewhere. 


Uncalm Morning After in Korea 


R SYNGMAN RHEE has been breathing fire again, and 

the flames look all the more lurid against the back- 
ground of blue skies which have prevailed since the 
“summit” conference. It is not surprising that there is 
an air of weary exasperation about the western reactions. 
American soldiers have had to bear the brunt of the demon- 
strations by South Korean mobs against the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission, and these attacks make splendid 
propaganda for the Communists, who are enabled to pose 
as loyal upholders of the armistice arrangements. The 
Communists will also make much of the fact that, while 
the Seoul government is threatening to break the truce in 
order to expel them from the territory around Kaesong, it 
makes no mention of the much larger area north of the 
38th parallel which the South Koreans occupy at the 
other end of the armistice line. To their responsibility 
for protecting the members of the supervisory commission 


seou. S$ O U TH 
» KOREA 


the United Nations forces will now have to add the duty 
of keeping a strict control over the petrol and transpor 
of the South Korean forces, lest Dr Rhee should try to 
put his threats into effect. It is an unenviable position for 
an ally to be in. 

The South Korean allegations against the Polish and 
Czech members of the supervisory commission are by 10 
means unjustified. Last month the United Nations Com- 
mand complained about the appearance of jet aircraft 
North Korea in contravention of the armistice, which had 
been possible only because the Poles and Czechs were in 
collusion with the Communist authorities, and in January 
both the Swedes and the Swiss suggested that the com- 
mission be dissolved. Indeed, there is a fundamental 
absurdity about a body in which two genuinely neutral 
countries are matched with two Communist ones, without 
even a chairman to decide between them. But, however 
imperfect the commission is, it does impose a certain inhib 
tion on the Communists, inasmuch as the Swedish and 
Swiss members of the teams in North Korea would be 
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likely to notice any really large-scale preparations for war 
and, if war came, would certainly be able to tell the world 
which side was guilty of aggression: Unless and until a 
more truly neutral commission can be devised, the present 
one should continue faute de mieux ; and the discrepancies 
between the armistice line and the 38th parallel, annoying 
though they are to South Korean pride, are a matter for 
peace talks rather than unilateral action, which could cer- 
tainly not be confined to the small stretch of territory at 
issue. Dr Rhee may fear that his allies’ “ Geneva mood ” 
means that they will desert him ; his fire-eating act may be 
no more serious than earlier ones have proved, and he may 
merely be maneeuvring for fresh assurances. But it is high 
time the veteran president learnt that this is the wrong 
way to get them. 


Burma’s Scruples 


uRMA’S economic difficulties are daily becoming more 
B acute. Reserves of foreign exchange, which have been 
steadily draining away for the past fifteen months, are now 
less than £30 million—barely sufficient to pay for six 
months’ imports. And there is as yet little sign that the 
drastic action taken last March to cut the volume of imports 
is having the desired effect. Indeed, there are reports from 
Rangoon that the government is considering further steps 
to deal with the situation, though later on the bigger sales 
of rice that have been made this year should bring welcome 
relief to the balance of payments. 

The nub of Burma’s problem is rice, exports of which 
provide the country with about 80 per cent of its earnings 
of foreign currencies. But in the past two years rice pro- 
duction the world over has been soaring, and Burma, the 
whole of whose rice is sold through the state agricultural 
marketing board, has had the utmost difficulty in disposing 
of its stocks, Price has been partly responsible. Most of 
Burma’s rice is sold on long-term government contract, and 
frequently this has led to Burmese rice being more expen- 
sive than that available from other rice-exporting countries. 
The other, more intractable side of the problem is the 
shrinking of markets owing to increased production in the 
countries, like India, which formerly were large importers 
of Burmese rice. The answer here consists of either finding 
new markets, which Burma is actively exploring, or turning 
over to other forms of production. This latter is a keystone 
of government policy and vigorous efforts are being made to 
develop not only other crops and resources but also 
industry, 

But Burma, along with all the other underdeveloped 
Countries, lacks capital. It is all the more surprising, there- 
fore, that, notwithstanding the urgency of the present situa- 
tion, the government is having qualms about seeking further 
foreign aid. Apparently the Burmese government wants to 
aise a loan overseas, but, for fear of infringing its policy 
of strict impartiality between the Eastern and Western 
blocs, it is looking to “neutral” countries such as Jugo- 
Slavia and India—neither of which, be it noted, have any 
hesitation themselves im accepting economic assistance from 
the West—for help. Two years ago the Burmese virtuously 


declined to take any further economic aid from the Ameri- 
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cans ; but the 2,000 beggars who held a national conference 
in Rangoon recently might have told their government that 
the poor cannot afford to be too choosey. 


On Getting Out of China 


S INCE last year’s Geneva conference a noticeable improve- 
ment has taken place in the treatment of British firms 
which have long been trying to liquidate their interests in 
China. The chapter of Britain’s commercial activity in 
China, which extends back several centuries, is now in effect 
closed. Recently the firm of Jardine Matheson, one of the 
oldest British firms trading in China, announced that it 
had extricated its last representative, thus bringing its busi- 
ness inside that country to an end. 

Many of the “old China hands” have endured a long 
and cruel ordeal which started as long ago as the Japanese 
occupation of Shanghai and the treaty ports. Conditions 
again rapidly became intolerable after the Chinese Com- 
munists swept south in 1949. Some of the difficulties 
the foreign firms then faced are widely known: the Com- 
munists demanded extortionate taxes; managers had to 
take orders from the workers, and some were forced to 
make degrading self-criticisms in front of their staff ; wages 
in foreign-owned firms were forced up to a level at which 
production was a pure loss, yet they were not allowed to 
close down. But justifiable fears of reprisals against staff 
still left in China long prevented the full catalogue of Com- 
munist iniquities being made public. Earlier this year the 
chairman of the British-American Tobacco Company felt 
able to reveal some of his company’s experiences in trying 
to extricate themselves from China. The Communists 
agreed to take over the business ; but by simply writing 
down the assets and writing up the liabilities, in which taxes 
and other claims figured heavily, they not only got several 
fully-equipped factories for nothing, but actually demanded 
a further payment in cash by the company. Meanwhile, 
they held the company to ransom by withholding exit per- 
mits from its British staff. 

In the mood of optimism that now exists, there may be 
a tendency to draw the sponge across episodes like these. 
Even the “old China hands” are now willing to start 
again on a new basis. Their resilience is to be applauded ; 
but, in adapting themselves to the new circumstances, will 
they and other businessmen forget altogether the lessons of 
the past ? 


The Farmer’s GP 


T least one postwar experiment in British farming seems 
A to be working quite well. A progress report on 
the National Agricultural Advisory Service* gives an 
encouraging picture of achievement since the service’s incep- 
tion as a national organisation only eight years ago. The 
report notes an increasing willingness of farmers to call ia 
" * Report on the National Agricultural Advisory Service, 
1946-54. HMSO. 3s. 6d. 
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skilled advice, which is partly the cause and partly the con- 
sequence of the general improvement in farming standards. 
The service has also worked hard to build a bridge between 
scientific research and farmers’ problems in the field ; the 
new experimental husbandry farms and horticultural stations 
are proving their value in this respect. 

Nevertheless, some important problems remain. The key 


figure in the advisory service is the district officer, who 


usually has about a thousand farmers in his area. He is 
backed by numerous specialists operating at the county and 
regional levels ; and, like the GP in medicine, he must have 
a broad enough knowledge to call them in as needed, while 
sticking to his main task of establishing close contacts with 
individual farmers. His main problem is that it is still the 
better farmers who seek advice rather than the mediocre 
ones who need it more and who are also of course more 
numerous. 

There have been allegations that mediocre farmers are 
scared off by the close link between the advisory service and 
the county and district agricultural committees, which can 
discipline inefficient farmers. The report does not support 
this view, emphasising rather that the committee members 
are mostly working farmers and are invaluable in widening 
the contacts of the advisory officers. But it does point out 
that the considerable routine work that the officers have to 
undertake on behalf of the committees reduces the time they 
can give to their prime function. This drawback is increased 
by the fact that, owing to Government economies in recent 
years, the advisory service is still below its full intended 
strength. These facts increase the desirability of cutting 
out the coercive powers of the committees, which make little 
real difference to farming efficiency, and of harnessing the 
committees much more closely to the useful work of the 
advisory service. 


; Costing for Hospitals ? 


T is to be hoped that the Minister of Health will not 
I accept too readily the recommendations of the working 
party on hospital costing (HMSO 2s.). The present annual 
returns, purporting to show the cost of maintaining an 
in-patient for a week, are certainly far from ideal ; and 
their defects, particularly their failure to separate the 
expenditure on out-patients, do not allow valid comparisons 
of costs to be made between one hospital and another. But 
for the Minister of Health to plunge into unit costing might 
be to put the cart before the horse. 

The working party does not, it is true, suggest a wholesale 
adoption of full departmental costing. To begin with, its 
“main scheme” would be introduced into all hospitals 
whose net expenditure is £150,000 a year or more—this 
would apply to about 200 hospitals. For other hospitals, 
the working party has devised a much simpler scheme based 
on the existing analysis of expenditure under subject 
headings. All hospitals would, indeed, continue the existing 
system in addition to whichever of the costing schemes they 
might be told to adopt; and budgeting for the hospital 
service would, as now, be based on this subjective analysis, 
for the working party decided that a departmental costing 
system should not be used as an aid to the central distribu- 
tion of funds. 
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What value, then, would the introduction of departmenta 
costing have ? The working party’s answer is that it would 


enable comparisons to be made—locally and regionally— 


and enable individual managements to make prompt investi. 
gations into their own hospitals’ costs. On this, however 
two members of the working party make the pertinent 
comment that, at extra expense, costing might merely 
highlight the unavoidable differences between hospitals 
rather than show how waste can be eliminated. The 
taxpayer does not, after all, want the introduction of 
accurate costing so much as the reduction (or at least 
stabilisation) of hospital costs. The Minister has therefore 
to decide whether this latter aim is likely to be achieved 
by the expensive technique of costing ; or whether it would 
not be more effectively pursued by a reorganisation of 
hospital administration, which would place much more 
responsibility on the management committees who actually 
spend the money. 


Another New Town 


7. Secretary of State for Scotland has decided to go 
ahead with the creation of a new town at Cumbernauld, 
14 miles from Glasgow. The new town, the first to be 
established by a Conservative Government, is urgently 
needed to help relieve the appalling congestion in Glasgow, 
which is far worse than in any English city. There are 
700,000 people crammed into three square miles of the city, 
where almost every other family is still living at more than 
two persons to a room. In all, about 60,000 Glasgow families 
require homes beyond the city boundaries. The only real 
question about the new town has been who should pay for 
it ; this dispute between the Government and Glasgow has 
now been settled on terms that are generous to the city. 

There are, however, some dangers in the way. The new 
town is expected to house 12,000 Glasgow families and thus 
provide a breathing space—no more—before the problem 
of the city’s bursting population must again be faced. 
The opportunities for relieving congestion within the 
narrow confines of the Clyde valley are tightly restricted. 
Glasgow has already built quite extensively in its surround- 
ing green belt, which has dwindled precariously. One 
flourishing new town, at East Kilbride, has already been 
established. ‘Cumbernauld is almost the only suitable site 
left for a town in the region, and its creation is the only 
alternative to allowing the Clyde towns to merge in a single 
urban mass. These facts emphasise the need to make sure 
that the development of Cumbernauld really does relieve 
the congestion in Glasgow. As with all the new towns, 
the intention is to attract industry and provide adequate 
work on the spot for the new population. The new town 
is within a development area. But if, as has already 
happened at East Kilbride, this advantage is used to draw 
industry from England and possibly America instead of 
from nearby Glasgow, the point of the new town will be 
quite lost. If this t and hence 
ultimately population in Glasgow will be virtually ut 
affected ; and a new industrial centre will emerge (at the 
taxpayers’ expense) in the most overcrowded corner of 
Scotland. 
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Litter Louts Again 


n unfortunate concomitant of a-fine summer is the vast 
quantity of litter that defiles the parks and country- 
side. In Hyde Park during the Bank Holiday. weekend 
more than three times as much litter was left on the ground 
as in the same weekend of last year. It is true that a higher 
proportion of the total rubbish collected from this park had 
been put into bin's—2} tons out of the total of 4 tons. But 
700 bottles were left on the ground against only 550 put 
into bins—and this in spite of the fact that a 2d. deposit 
must be charged on all bottles of minerals sold in the royal 
arks. ” 
: Hyde Park has two notable black spots for litter—the 
Speakers’ Corner and the Serpentine Lido. The clientéle 
of St James’s and Green Parks might be expected to be 
rather more decorous; moreover special measures have 
been taken there, on the recommendation of a committee 
that reported last January, to induce people to be tidy. Yet 
in these parks some.20 per.cent of the total rubbish was left 
on the ground this year as against only 14 per cent in 1954. 
Last year, admittedly, there was more publicity, and the 
results are still an improvement on the 1953 August Bank 
holiday when 28 per cent of the rubbish was left on the 
ground. But they are still poor. So much, unhappily, for 
the nice bins in teak and cherry red that last January’s 
committee thought would be so irresistible ; and so much 
for the notices announcing flatly that This Park is Beautiful. 
Can it be that some have been annoyed to be told what to 
think by a ministerial notice board ? 
One of the reasons for the disappointing result is no doubt 
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that with every year that passes more goods are wrapped 
and there is more paper to leave about. Certainly slow 
progress is no argument for relaxing the campaign against 
litter that was begun for the Festival of Britain. Thisis. 
directed by the Central Office of Information,- which 
co-ordinates the work of the Government departments con- 
cerned, and supplies posters and so on to local authorities. 
To these efforts industry could make an important contri+ 
bution. Some firms have done so already—for example, by 
supplying bins for ice-cream wrappers. But small remi | 
on sweet papers, cartons and cigarette boxes ‘might 
wonderfully change the face of Britain at holiday time. 


The National Union of Public 
Employees 


NOTE OF THE WEEK in The Economist of July 16th 
included the statement that “ The National Union of 


. Public Employees . . . owes much of its present strength to 


steady ‘poaching’ from other unions.” We have received 
a protest from the union about this statement and, on look- 
ing further into the matter, have come to the conclusion’ 
chat it does not correspond with the facts and should be! 
withdrawn. The NUPE has over the years been engaged 
in several disputes with other unions over “ poaching,” but 
the number of persons concerned in these disputes has been 
very small in relation to the total membership of the union ; 
and the ruling of the TUC disputes committee has in évery 
case been duly observed. =: 


livered in Hongkong must have cost £15 
per spindle all-in against many Lanca- 
shire mills capitalised at {1 per spindle. 
Money rates in Hongkong certainly call 
for earnings of at least 10 per cent to 
cover depreciation amortisation 
equivalent to 30s. per spindle per 
annum, Against this many Lancashire 
spinning mills have written down their 
old machinery so much that their costs 
need not cover depreciation and 


Suburb Without End? 


Sir—Your comments in last week’s issue 
on the recent government request for 
green belts round all cities prompts me 
to ask whether a green belt in the usual 
sense of the word may in all cases be 
desirable. 

There are at least four incipient 
conurbations in this country which will 
probably be consolidated sooner or later 
by piecemeal stages, in spite of planning 
decisions. These areas are Edinburgh- 
Esk Basin, Derby-Nottingham, Bristol- 
Bath and Sheffield-Chesterfield-Rother- 

Jt can be argued, therefore, that 
Such inexorable tendencies should be 
guided by an enlightened policy of 
Planned conurbanisation, rather than un- 
Successfully thwarted by more orthodox 


Planning. Green # ” and: 
one, “betta” woul See be m 
appropriate. A reluctance ‘to 2 
within these urban complexes can 


ails 


lead to a widening of their outer limits. 
(This is already happening at Derby and 
Nottingham, for instance.) Moreover, 
in an age of over-full employment, may 
not their greater integration be in fact 
desirable, in order to encourage flexi- 
bility in the labour supply? Finally, 
whether the development of new conur- 
bations is to be blindly resisted or judi- 
ciously guided, better co-ordinated 
planning of such areas is surely needed. 
—Yours faithfully, R. H. Osporne 
Edinburgh 8 


Lancashire’s Problem 


Smr—What is the other side of this pic- 
ture of the Lancashire cotton industry 
versus that of Hongkong ? The colony 
operates at a disadvantage in the nigh 
cost of land, water, electricity 

stores. Its newly established mills are 
at a severe disadvantage in equipment 
cost. Modern British machinery de- 


amortisation. 

All the new looms in Hongkong have 
to earn a similar heavy writing down of 
their high cost. The actual Lancashire 
weaver’s wage on a typical Hongkong 
cloth is about 14d. per yard, but it costs 
3d. a yard to bring cloth from Hong- 
kong to Britain. Hence even if the 
Hongkong wage is only 3d. a yard that 
advantage is lost in the cost of shipment 
—quite apart from the depreciation 
factor. There are other mill costs addi- 
tional to direct spinning and weaving, 
but these can hardly be so very dis- 
similar to ours. 

Hongkong has gained its favourabis 
competitive position by adopting shift 
working, not under slave labour con- 
ditions, but under British colonial 
labour laws. One must assume that high 
productivity in spinnifig and’ weavihg 
has overcome all the above disadvari- 
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tages and in addition yielded a pro‘ 
to investors. 

Finally, is it accurate to lay so much 
of the blame for Lancashire’s difficulties 
on retained imports of cotton cloth ? 
Do imports account for the slack trade 
in fine cloth, in fine yarns and in doubled 
yarns and even in rayon cloths? 
The total retained cloth imports re 
equivalent to between § and 7 per .ent 
of domestic consumption. There a¢ 
many prosperous industries in the 
United Kingdom who must envy 
Lancashire its 93 to 95 per cent share 
of the home market.—Yours faithfully, 

A MANCHESTER MERCHANT 


Swords and Ploughshares: 


Str—One of the grounds on which 
assistance to underdeveloped territories 
is recommended is that it results in ." 
increase in purchasing power and conse- 
quently a greater effective demand for 
imports. It is pleasant to find this 
argument included in the instructions 
which Richard Hakluyt issued in 1580 
to certain merchants of the “ Moscovie 
companie.” The relevant passage 
reads: 

“Which way (the inhabitants) may 
bee able to purchase our cloth and other 
their wants. 

“If you find any Island or maine land 
populous, and that the same people hath 
need of cloth then you are to devise 
what commodities they have to purchase 
the same withall. 

“If they be poore, then you are to 
consider the soile, and how by any 
possibilities the same may be made to 
inrich them, that hereafter they may 
have something to purchase the cloth 
withall.”—Yours faithfully, 

R. W. BuLiarp 
Institute of Colonial Studies, Oxford 


Camera Weather 


Sirn—The basic explanation of the far 
greater use of photographic equipment 
in the United States surely has little to 
do with climate or promotion ; the very 
name of your publication should havc 
led you to the prompt conclusion (in 
your article of August 6th) that it is the 
old story once more—Americans - an 
buy two, three or four times as much 
goods and services with their incomes 
as we can. 

If I could purchase a movie camera 
for about half my weekly pay, as a 
Detroit car worker can, I should have 
done so long ago. The same applies to 
colour films, long-playing records, tele- 
vision sets and so on, ad nauseam. 

What damage is not done by low pro- 
ductivity, price-fixing and general iack 
of drive and competition (that dirty 
word you wrote about the other week), 
is done by tariffs and tax (for the use 
of which on our goods we are always 
criticising the United States. 

One example should suffice to show 
the position—obtainable in the United 
States is a device called a Viewmaster 
in which you insert picture reels and 
view them stereoscopically. A View- 
master and three reels cost the Ameri- 


can worker three dollars—less than two 
hours’ pay. Here, it will cost me 448. 
about ten hours’ pay. You will agree 
that the comparison is too ridiculous for 
comment.—Yours faithfully, Roy PETERS 
Bristol 


Logic for Ratepayers 


Sir—In your issue of August 6th you 
comment that “ rates must rise substan- 
tially in the years following revaluation. 

There is one certain way of ensuring 
that any increase in rates is not disguised 
by the change in the basis of valuation. 
Local authorities should be required to 
publish their rate as so much per head 
of population. Such figures will give 
some very interesting comparisons be- 
tween areas, irrespective of the total of 
their rateable values. Local authorities 
themselves insist on basing their claims 
for government grants on their popu- 
lation figures. It is therefore only fair 
that the electors should judge their 
expenditure on the same basis.—Yours 
faithfully, Joun HarLey 
London, N.W.4 


Planning Without Profits 


Str—In his despatch under the above 
heading published in The Economist of 
July 30th, your correspondent in India 
rightly emphasises the wasteful conse- 
quences that will follow from the 
Government’s policy of deliberately re- 
Stricting the expansion of factory con- 
sumer goods industries. Not only in 
India but in several countries’ of Asia, 
considerable importance is _ being 
attached to the development of cottage 
and small scale industries mainly because 
of their ability to provide gainful 
employment to surplus rural population. 

But as the Economic Survey of Asia 
and the Far East, 1954, published by the 
United Nations, points out, there seems 
at the same time to be an increasing 
realisation of the fact that “an indis- 
criminate policy of helping small 
industries, should it perpetuate low 
per capita incomes, might be harmful.” 

This aspect does not appear to have 
been adequately appreciated by the 
planners in India. At present the aver- 
age annual earnings of a factory worker 
in India are of the order of Rs. 1,200 as 
compared with the national per capita 
income of about Rs. 275. It is clear 
then that arbitrary restriction on the 
development of factory industries will 
result in a lower standard of living not 
only for labour but for the masses a- a 
whole.—Yours faithfully, 


R. J. VENKATESWARAN 
Calcutta 


Students and Freedom 


Str—I feel I must protest at the un- 
balanced nature of your correspondent’s 
report of July 23rd on the Fifth Inter- 
national Student Conference. 

The Conference is not an organisation 
as is the International Union of 
Students. Its Co-ordinating Secretariat 
(COSEC) has no executive powers of 
making interim decisions, but is charged 
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with the fulfilment of the conference 
programme as laid down by the yearly 
meetings. These meetings decide theit 
own terms of reference, definitions of 
status, etc., and are not bound by pre. 
vious decisions. Their main function jg 
to organise “ practical activities ” for the 
next year, activities in which political 
differences can be set at nought. It is 
the use by the IUS of such activities 
for political ends that is the source gf 
the main disagreement with that organ- 
isation. 

The main point of your report seems 
to be that the ISC is an organisation se 
up in opposition to the Communist 
dominated IUS and that when it refuses 
to indulge in polemics against Com- 
munisfm and the IUS it shows two faces 
to the world. But it is more true to say 
that the ISC was formed to provide an 
opportunity for those national unions of 
students, unwilling to participate in 
Communist propaganda with IUS, to 
have some international co-operation, 
That it should refuse to become the 
Western equivalent to the IUS is the 
result of a logical and not a two-faced 
attitude. 

Finally, your statement that the 
Asians and Africans sat silent through 
the conference is not true. Some very 
full notes I kept confirm my impression 
that they contributed as much to the 
debates and workings of the conference 
as anybody from Europe or the 
Americas.—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES P. MACFARLANE 
Colne, Lancs 


No Equities in the Trustee 
List 

Sir—In your Business Note of July 30th 
you allude to. the wise recognition that 
“some trustees also fall well short of 
the ultimate in investment skill.” 
Admitting that this is so, could they not 
still be permitted to utilise the skill of 
others, and gain the benefit of an invest- 
ment in equities, if they were allowed to 
invest in Unit Trusts or Investment 
Trusts of high standing ?—Yours faith- 
fully, , H. R. PELLY 
Winchester 


Travelling Scholarship 


Sir—I am writing as chairman of 
BETRO (1952) Ltd., which was formed 
to administer the residual funds which 
were available after the voluntary 
liquidation of the original British Export 
Trade Organisation. _ 

In May of the present year it was 
announced that we had made an allo- 
cation of a sum of £500 for a travelling 
bursary to be awarded to the writer of 
the best essay on a subject connect 
with overseas market research. The 
competition is being organised in com 
junction with the Royal Society of Arts 
and the closing date for entries is Sep- 
tember 1st. Any person or orgamisa- 
tion interested can obtain ful! particu- 
lars from the Royal Society 0! Ars, 
John Adam Street, Adelphi, W’.C.2— 
Yours faithfully, Rocrex Falk 
London, S.W.1 
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The American 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: 
Report of a Study Group Sponsored by the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation and the 
National Planning Association. 

Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
429 pages. $6.00. 


Bas high rate of turn-over in the 
upper branches of the American 
public service is a mixed blessing. It 
is annoying to the foreign diplomat, who 
finds that his colleague of yesterday is 
today at Harvard or General Motors. 
But it has the advantage of keeping the 
civil service from becoming a closed and 
specialised world and makes it possible 
for books like this to be written, Df 
the nine men who participated in the 
study group that produced this report, 
all but two have had experience in 
Washington. Three were influential in 
the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion, and it is not surprising that much 
of the book is a further development of 
ideas that were germinating in the hey- 
day of the Marshal Plan ; although it is 
unfortunate that pent-up impatience and 
exasperation with the “nineteenth- 
century liberals,” deemed to inhabit older 
government departments, were allowed 
to obtrude into both analysis and pre- 
scription. Like so many books produced 
by committees, the study is repetitive, 
cumbersome and uneven. If the meat 
had been packaged in 100 pages, instead 
of salted away in 400, the authors might 
have had the impact on thoughtful 
opinion for which they hoped, and 
which, up to a point, they deserved. 
The study group was rightly dis- 
turbed at the dichotomy between 
economics and politics which so often 
confuses American thought on foreign 
policy and weakens its effectiveness. 
Having made this point in preparation 
for their eventual prescription, they 
devote the first half of the book to an 
analysis of the reasons why the 
economic health ” of the free world is 
unsatisfactory and why the disease will 
hot respond to conventional cures. The 
authors contend that although ‘the 
malady of the free world is to be found 
m disintegration and the new 
Nationalism, an integrated world 
‘conomy in the nineteenth-century sense 
is no longer possible. Many will readily 
accept their rejection of simple reliance 
on the automatic regulation of the 
market as the means to the good inter- 
hational life, but will still stop some 
distance short of their conclusion :hat 
In contemporary conditions, the fully 
“quate alternative to economic 
nationalism is mot economic inter- 
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nationalism but economic  supra- 
nationalism,” and its corollary, that 
where supranationalism is not yet 
feasible, American leadership must ‘ake 
its place. 

The study group finds the nation 
state efficient and “morally valid” for 
the United States but not for the 
western world as a whole; but except 
from the nucleus of the European Coal 
and Steel Community they find no signs 
of new supranational unions developing. 
They therefore urge American leader- 
ship in strengthening and reorganising 
existing regional groups. Specifically, 
they urge, first, a tightening of the re- 
lationship betwen the United Kingdom 
and the sterling area-Commonwealih 
countries, with much more give and take 
on internal policies and the establish- 
ment of more formal organisational 
arrangements in which the United States 
would participate ; and, second, a new 
approach to the problem of the relation- 
ship between the United States and 
Canada on the one hand, and the OEEC 
countries and Japan on the other. Here 
the study group starts from the assutnp- 
tion that the relationship betw-en 
Western Europe {and the sterling area 
and Japan) and the United States 
cannot be a truly reciprocal one. 
Although the European countries need 
the benefits of intensified economic rela- 
tions with North America, they cannot 
afford to extend equivalent concessions, 
but must shield their domestic econo- 
mies and their trade with one anot>er 
from American competition. The 
“basic concept ” is, therefore, that of a 

large, organised, non-dollar trade and 

payments system within which trade and 
payments are kept relatively free and 
calculable by coordination of national 
policies, including the administration of 

a flexible degree of protection against 

the dollar . . . [and] a degree of pro- 

tection against American competition by 

means of regional tariff preferences. 
The reason for American willingness to 
help to create this one-sided relationship 
would be the belief that only a better 
organised western community can 
endure ; the price would be the right, 
as well as the duty, to influence other 
countries in framing economic policy. 
As an institutional framework, they 
suggest that the OEEC be superseded by 
an Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation in which the United States 
and Canada would be fully represen:ed, 
and that a key element in the new 
organisation should be an Atlantic Trade 
and Payments Committee. 

The study group’s concept of Ameri- 
can responsibility for the destiny of the 
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free world which permeates the book 
will strike some ears as infuriatingly 
patronising, others as simply a long 
overdue awakening to the facts of 
economic fife. It will strike others as a 
curious compound of the two. 


Real or Sham ? 


NOTES FOR A JOURNAL. 

By Maxim Litvinov. Introduction by 
E. H. Carr. 

André Deutsch. 303 pages. 18s. 


THE value placed on this book will, 
of course, depend on the reader’s 
estimate of its authenticity. Mr E. H. 
Carr has come to the conclusion that 
“jit contains a substratum of genuine 
material emanating in some form or 
other from Litvinov himself”; the rest 
he describes as accretions added by other 
hands, in part sheer fabrication. 

It is difficult to think of any better- 
equipped scholar whose judgment would 
carry greater weight. Nevertheless, 
even a first reading suggests how narrow 
the substratum is; the superstructure 
built on it, by far the greater part of the 
book, is a clumsy imitation. The dis- 
parities of level and style are fairly 
obvious. It is as unlikely that any forger 
would have inserted the obscure refer- 
ence to Chicherin’s desire to relax the 
foreign trade monopoly in the early 
twenties as it is that Litvinov should 
have been simple-minded enough to 
write, of the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia: “The Americans may invoke 
the Kellogg-Briand pact and brand the 
Japanese as aggressors. Had Tokyo 
thought that possible they would never 
have attacked Manchuria.” Many 
passages are even more primitive and 
provincial in tone ; they are @ priori un- 
likely to have found a place in Litvinov’s 
secret memoirs. Even less plausible is 
the amount of space devoted to the most 
trivial and tasteless bedroom gossip ; 
towards the end (the entries run from 
1926 to 1950, with large gaps) the 
“Notes” consist largely of incoherent 
and unfinished sentences, which seem 
wholly out of character. It is not 
apparent that any political purpose is 
being served, and one is forced to accept 
the alternative hypothesis that the 
motives of the anonymous purveyor were 
commercial. 

In so far as they have a genuine core, 
these reminiscences confirm what has 
long been known, that the Soviet Foreign 
Commissar had virtually no power at 
all. The lines of foreign policy were 
always dictated to him, and a good deal 
of it was conducted behind his back and 
without his knowledge. He had little 
control over appointments, and none 
whatever over dismissals, not to speak of 
arrests and executions within his Com- 
missariat. It would appear that it was 
only because of his inexplicably friendly 
relations with Stalin that Litvinov’s life 
was spared; the only taste they seem 
to have had in common was a dislike of 
Chicherin, Litvinov’s predecessor in 
office. 

The revelations made here about the 
Soviet espionage services and the sources 
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they could tap will not perhaps cause 
much surprise. What is surprising, and 
highly dubious, is the extent to which, 
so it is implied, the Soviet leaders relied 
on their reports rather than on’ the more 
usual methods of analysis in judging the 
likely course of developments in foreign 
affairs. Nevertheless some small scraps 
of interesting and inherently convincmg 
information emerge, particularly about 
negotiations with Germany and Japan. 


Dramatic Art 


HOGARTH’S PROGRESS. 
By Peter Quennell. 
Collins. 318 pages. 25s. 


NY book from the pen of Mr 
Quennell arouses anticipations of 
pleasure that will again be gratified by 
this study of Hogarth, a successful and 
enjoyable combination of biography, 
social history and art criticism. Hogarth’s 
paintings, Mr Quennell points out, 
reproduce the social scene with the 
exactness of an expert press photo- 
grapher ; and his commentary has the 
same sharpness of focus. Hogarth’s 
genius, Mr Quennell suggests, was 
stimulated by The Beggar’s Opera, per- 
formed in 1728, and about this time 
Hogarth conceived the ambition of 
transposing the drama of the stage into 
the medium of paint. “ My picture is 
my stage,” Hogarth wrote, “and men 
and women are my players, who by 
means of certain actions and gestures 
are to exhibit a dumb show.” And in 
1731 he achieved with The Harlot’s 
Progress a success equal to that enjoyed 
by Gay. For Hogarth, as for Dickens, 
London was the spring of his inspira- 
tion. His morality plays immortalised 
the squalor and waste, the degradation 
and vice of the gin-soaked capital. 
Hogarth can be held to have had too 
dark a vision, but if he painted the sordid 
he had, like Fielding, a practical con- 
cern for alleviating the horrors of 
eighteenth-century London. 

Hogarth’s pugnacity gives Mr Quennell 
the material for a vivacious portrait. 
Scarcely five feet tall, he was as com- 
batant as a city sparrow, and he swelled 
with ambition. . He was astute enough 
to secure the passage of an Act to pro- 
tect the copyright of engravings, and 
held back The Rake’s Progress until he 
had forced the country gentlemen into 
legislative action. He satirised the social 
and political world and set up as an 
arbiter of taste. Aggressively English 
in outlook, he was miserable on his one 
journey to France and returned to paint 
the Roast Beef of Old England. He 
particularly detested William Kent, to 
whose influence he attributed the 
popularity of decadent Italian fashions, 
Palladian architecture and romantic 
gardens. Lord Burlington’s house in 
Piccadilly was singled out for attack, 
while Italian canvases, landscapes on 
the road to ruin, decorate the walls in 
Marriage-d-la-Mode. Perhaps there was 
something of sour grapes in Hogarth’s 
vehemence, for his own attempts to 
paint historical pictures in the grand 


manner were to be failures. 

Mr Quennell disclaims the role of art 
historian, but is nevertheless a sensitive 
and scholarly guide. He emphasises 
Hogarth’s preoccupation with the swift 
passage of time, and sees him as the 
baroque artist enamoured of movement, 
“who came to display much of the rest- 
lessness of the rococo genius.” He 
inaugurated the tradition of the conver- 
sation piece and by 1745 had established 
a new and distinctively English school 
of painting. Mr Quennell is to be con- 
gratulated upon a thoroughly enjoyable 
book, written with care and zest, which 
should send his readers in eager search 
of Hogarth’s pictures. 


Political Interpreter 


L’OPIUM DES INTELLECTUELS. 
By Raymond Aron. 

Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 334 pages. 750 
francs. 


ARON is perhaps the most 

widely known abroad of those 
French thinkers who, somewhere on the 
margin between the philosophy of 
history and political polemic, pour forth 
interpretations of the contemporary 
scene. His latest work, while showing 
his usual wide range of experience and 
particularly illuminated by recent travel 
in Asia, is unlikely to add much to this 
reputation. To some people he will 
seem, in his analysis of the appeal of the 
Soviet ideology to French intellectuals, 
to be doing no more than labouring the 
obvious ; and others may be put off by 
an unusual opacity of style. These 
chapters are worth reading, however, if 
only because we must expect the current 
course of international affairs and of 
internal French politics to lead towards 
a new “popular front” situation. In 
this case, the gullibility of many French 
intellectuals, and their susceptibility to 
the “myths” of the proletariat and of 
historical determinism, may have an 
important part to play. 

Some of M. Aron’s observations on 
the weaknesses of French society and 
particularly on the discontinuities within 
the French ruling class are very sug- 
gestive, and occasionally he brings off 
a happy phrase. For instance, in his 
discussion of current philosophies of 
history he writes that Dr Toynbee, in 
his last volume, “ suggests at the horizon 
of history a fusion of civilisations and a 
universal church; the disciple of 
Spengler thus turns into a great-nephew 
of Bossuet.” 

On the loss of Europe’s hold over the 
minds of non-European peoples, which 
he sees as one of the great historical 
phenomena of our age, M. Aron has 
some challenging things to say. Where 
the European influences come from 
various sources, as in Japan, or where 
they have been dominantly French, the 
tendency has been revolutionary and 
destructive. Negative rather than posi- 
tive ideals have flourished. On the other 
hand, the American influence has also 
tended towards social incoherence 
because the limitless material progress 
suggested by the American example is 
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out of the reach of the peoples cop. 
cerned. He takes, Saeser 2 bee 
optimistic view of the future of those 
countries, and in particular India, where 
the British impress has been strong, In 
those countries the less ideological 
character of British education has 
resulted in the less far-reaching aliena- 
tion of the intellectuals from the body 
politic. 


Victorian Dissenter 


MARK RUTHERFORD: A Biography of 
William Hale White. 
By Catherine Macdonald Maclean. 
Macdonald. 416 pages. 25s. 
Lo worst aspect of this book is the 
confusion of the title page. When 
a man with a trinity of names and a 
pseudonym as well-is written about by a 
biographer who herself uses three names 
—one of which is the same as that of 
her publisher—one feels that life ought 
to be less complicated. Could not people 
describe themselves more simply? Is 
not a book so confusingly entitled likely 
to be still more confusingly written ? 
Fortunately it is not. Miss Maclean 
suffers from a certain self-confessed 
hesitancy of purpose. She started to 
write a critical study of the novels of 
Mark Rutherford and she then switched 
to producing a biography of Hale White, 
the man behind the pseudonym. The 
result, not unnaturally, is something of a 
hybrid. In particular, the descriptions 
of the plots of the novels are given far 
too fully for a biography. Miss Maclean 
also sails a little near the wind of 
idolatry. Mark Rutherford was un- 
doubtedly a writer of integrity and 
insight, and one entitled in many 
ways to a higher position in the 
hierarchy of English literature than that 
which most would accord him. Even so, 
it is difficult to accept without scepticism 
Miss Maclean’s application to his work 
of his own words about Spinoza: “Tt is 
impossible, after familiar acquaintance 
with him, to live for a single day as we 
should have lived without him.” 
Nevertheless, Hale White is well 
worth writing about, and Miss Maclean 
on the whole does it very well. White 
was born in Bedford in 1831. His father 
was a radjcal, dissenting bookseller, who 
later became the doorkeeper of the 
House of Commons. White himself was 
sent to a training college for “Inde- 
pendent” ministers, but came into 
conflict with the narrow doctrine of the 
authorities and was forced to leave. 
Thereafter he moved steadily into ® 
position of intellectual freedom from 
nonconformity, although through his 
memories of his early life it retained his 
emotional allegiance. This, combined 
with some material misfortunes, gave # 
quality of loneliness to his life, which ' 
one of the dominant themes of his 
novels, and notably of “The Auto 
biography of Mark Rutherford.” : 
White was essentially a Victorian 
figure. For much of his life he was * 
dissenter struggling with doubt, and & 
Jower middle-class man trying ‘© oe 
a modest rise for himself and his ‘amy- 
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Later he left these problems behind him. 
He became prosperous, renowned and 
relatively calm, and he lived on into the 
reign of George V. But it was the 
gloomy conflicts of his middle years that 
shaped his work. White was a portrayer 
of the people he knew—shopkeepers, 
small farmers and dissenting ministers 
—and a chronicler of the doubts and 
torments he himself experienced. 


Canada’s Century ? 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF 
CANADA. 
By M. H. A. van der Valk, with a Fore- 
word by HRH Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands. 


McGraw-Hill. 35s. 6d. 


HE purpose of this book by the 
+t Executive Director for the Nether- 
lands of the International Monetary 
Fund is to “ focus attention on Canada’s 
economic possibilities rather than to 
forecast what will happen in any par- 
ticular year.” The concluding essay in 
prophecy is less valuable than the central 
analysis of past and current develop- 
ments, particularly in the field of inter- 
national trade and financial and mone- 
tary problems. It is interesting that Dr 
van der Valk concludes that “ Canada, 
at the moment, has the most open 
economy in the world.” His lucid dis- 
cussion emphasises Canada’s vulnera- 
bility in the basic dependence of its 
economy on export staples, its difficulties 
in a world of currency controls and trade 
restrictions, and the significance of its 
increasingly close economic ties with the 
United States. 

His introductory description gives due 
weight to agriculture and to secondary 
and “tertiary” industries, as well as to 
dramatic new resource projects, but it 
is not supported by a coherent analysis 
of the fundamental structure of the 
economy. This lack has made possible 
some curious comments as, for example, 
anent the question why Canada has 
lagged behind the United States in its 
economic development ; “The condi- 
tions for economic development of this 
new country, with its opportunities for 
exploitation of natural resources, appear 
to have been almost as numerous as in 
the United States.” What of the funda- 
mental differences in the geography of 
the two countries? Even in the first 
chapter on the shifting frontier there 
seems to be no appreciation of the crucial 
role of the Canadian Shield. This 
weakness also allows Dr van der Valk 
to accept without critical examination 
the view that Canada’s problem is one 
of “under population.” A sparse popu- 
lation is not necessarily a population that 
IS too small from the economic point of 
view. Very fundamental problems 
about the nature of the springs of Cana- 
dian expansion are involved, and these 
are not analysed. 

Despite this and some other debatable 
aspects, the book is an interesting survey 
ce appraisal of a country which is 
lies er-developed in the sense that it still 
a resources to bring into use 

ith the help of outside capital and 


220 pages. 


enterprise, manpower and _ technical 
skills, but which at the same time is 
highly developed in the sense that it is 
using most sophisticated techniques, 
both in production and in economic 


Organisation, in its ebullient but well- 
balanced growth. 


Studies of Shakespeare 


NATURE IN _ SHAKESPEARIAN 
TRAGEDY. 


By Robert Speaight. 
Hollis and Carter. 187 pages. 15s. 


THE SLAVE OF LIFE: A Study of 
Shakespeare and the Idea of Fustice. 
By M. D. H. Parker. 


Chatto and Windus. 264 pages. 18s. 


Aj San the poet Gray hailed Shake- 
speare as “ Nature’s darling” he 
was doing no more than reiterate an 
association that had already become pre- 
scriptive. Shakespeare warbles his 
Native wood-notes wild ; he is naturally 
learned ; all the images of nature are 
present to him—and so on. What started 
this conventional tie-up ? Partly it was 
the contrast with Ben Jonson, over 
against whose art Shakespeare’s nature 
could be effectively set ; and out of this 
emerged the picture of the untutored 
genius, close to the radical and primitive 
sources of poetic inspiration, which the 
eighteenth century sketched and handed 
on for the romantic age to elaborate. 


-But partly it was the product of an actual 


inherent emphasis in Shakespeare’s 
thought—and from this Mr Speaight’s 
inquiry starts: 
The word nature that I found strewn 
up and down the plays could hardly be 
a casual repetition ; it must surely be the 
echo of an idea, or an obsession, hammer- 
ing at Shakespeare’s mind. In any case, 
it was the clue I decided to follow. 
Others have followed this clue before 
Mr Speaight, and often into a semantic 
thicket in which natura naturans and 
natura naturata are only the preliminary 
discriminations we must make in the 
endeavour to establish order among the 
bewilderingly diverse uses to which the 
word has been put. Mr Speaight, how- 
ever, well aware of the scale and com- 
plexity of his problem, starts from a bold 
and inclusive definition, taking nature 
to mean “everything that is given to 
man, whether it be a tendency of his 
moral personality, or that knowledge 
which we acquire from our study of 
the elements or from the normal work- 
ings of society.” Nature for Shakespeare 
is simply what he finds and at first un- 
reservedly accepts, his imagination 
identifying itself “ most completely with 
those characters in whom nature speaks 
with vigour and virtue unimpaired.” 
Hence the vitality of Berowne in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost—and hence, too, the 
significance in the same play of the entry 
of Mercade, “the tiny black cloud on 
the blue of Shakespeare’s horizon,” 
bringing word of the death of the King 
of France. Nature comprehends not 
only the things which man is given, but 
also the things which he must receive. 
It is beyond this realisation that the 
tragedies lie, at the point of crisis where 
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Man fails Nature, or Nature Man. Over © 


this territory Mr Speaight conducts us 
to a conclusion in which Shakespeare is 
seen as recovering and reasserting, on 
the basis of his deepest experience, the 
sacramental view of nature which from 
the first had been by nature his. 


* 


In one way Miss Parker has written 
a refreshing book. She does not ask 


us, as we have recently so often been” 


asked, to see Shakespeare as the mere 
man of his time, offering dramatic 
expositions of a current ideology. Miss 
Parker is aware of the opposing currents 
in Elizabethan thought, seeing on the 
one side an inherited scholasticism, 
dominant still in Hooker, and on the 
other the political pragmatism of the 
Machiavels, the dangerous thoughts 
which Montaigne objectified in his rela- 
tions with his cat. Chapter I, “The 
Elizabethan Poise,” is a useful introduc- 
tion that could have led to a more 
judicious presentation of Shakespeare 
than in fact emerges. 

For Miss Parker has devised a thesis 
and has become its slave. She is rightly 
impressed by the evidence that Shake- 
speare’s family were attached to the old 
faith, and she sees his plays as unusual 
in their time for their adherence to 
Catholic ideas. She begins cautiously, 
and no one,will quarrel with her state- 
ament: “ Whatever theology he believed 
to be true—whether indeed he believed 
any to be true—theology as such was 
significant to him. It was an analogy in 
which his mind constantly worked.” 
But later she is less guarded. Each play 
is presented as a testing of Catholic 
belief, which emerges the stronger for 
the testing. She is wholeheartedly with 
Mr Nevill Coghill on The Merchant of 
Venice, growing a little shrill in her 
defence of forcible conversion to 
Christianity, and with Mr Wilson 
Knight on the last romances. There is 
occasionally a hint of unease, as when 
she passes quickly over Othello’s suicide 
and regrets Shakespeare’s persistent 
concern with Pompey and Mistress 
Overdone. At times, moreover, she is 
led to an astonishingly forced response, 
as when she finds “a humorous, almost 
affectionate, semi-preoccupied pity” in 
Hamlet’s words to the dead Polonius. 

Sober study of Aristotle and Aquinas 
appear to have gone into the book’s 
making, but there is a frequent careless- 
ness in matters of detail. The position 
of Troilus in the Folio is wrongly 
described; Miss Parker states cate- 
gorically that Hamlet was written after 
Troilus ; she twice confuses Antiochus 
and Antigonus, and twice misquotes 
Jonson on Shakespeare’s “ small Latin ”; 
she attributes The Witch of Edmonton 
to Dekker alone. These blemishes go 
along with some _ pseudo-Bradleian 
speculations about what may — have 
happened to some of Shakespeare’s 
characters outside the action of the play. 

It is unfortunate that the book is not 
better, for the place of Thomist thought 
in Shakespeare would be worth careful 
examination. 
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they could tap will not perhaps cause 
much surprise. What is surprising, and 
highly dubious, is the extent to which, 
so it is implied, the Soviet leaders relied 
on their reports rather than on’ the more 
usual methods of analysis in judging the 
likely course of developments in foreign 
affairs. Nevertheless some small scraps 
of interesting and inherently convin«img 
information emerge, particularly about 
negotiations with Germany and Japan. 


Dramatic Art 


HOGARTH’S PROGRESS. 
By Peter Quennell. 
Collins. 318 pages. 25s. 


NY book from the pen of Mr 
Quennell arouses anticipations of 
pleasure that will again be gratified by 
this study of Hogarth, a successful and 
enjoyable combination of biography, 
social history and art criticism. Hogarth’s 
paintings, Mr Quennell points out, 
reproduce the social scene with the 
exactness of an expert press photo- 
grapher ; and his commentary has the 
same sharpness of focus. Hogarth’s 
genius, Mr Quennell suggests, was 
stimulated by The Beggar’s Opera, per- 
formed in 1728, and about this time 
Hogarth conceived the ambition of 
transposing the drama of the stage into 
the medium of paint. “ My picture is 
my stage,” Hogarth wrote, “and men 
and women are my players, who by 
means of certain actions and gestures 
are to exhibit a dumb show.” And in 
1731 he achieved with The Harlot’s 
Progress a success equal to that enjoyed 
by Gay. For Hogarth, as for Dickens, 
London was the spring of his inspira- 
tion. His morality plays immortalised 
the squalor and waste, the degradation 
and vice of the gin-soaked capital. 
Hogarth can be held to have had too 
dark a vision, but if he painted the sordid 
he had, like Fielding, a practical con- 
cern for alleviating the horrors of 
eighteenth-century London. 

Hogarth’s pugnacity gives Mr Quennell 
the material for a vivacious portrait. 
Scarcely five feet tall, he was as com- 
batant as a city sparrow, and he swelled 
with ambition. . He was astute enough 
to secure the passage of an Act to pro- 
tect the copyright of engravings, and 
held back The Rake’s Progress until he 
had forced the country gentlemen into 
legislative action. He satirised the social 
and political world and set up as an 
arbiter of taste. Aggressively English 
in outlook, he was miserable on his one 
journey to France and returned to paint 
the Roast Beef of Old England. He 
particularly detested William Kent, to 
whose influence he attributed the 
popularity of decadent Italian fashions, 
Palladian architecture and romantic 
gardens. Lord Burlington’s house in 
Piccadilly was singled out for attack, 
while Italian canvases, landscapes on 
the road to ruin, decorate the walls in 
Marriage-d-la~-Mode. Perhaps there was 
something of sour grapes in Hogarth’s 
vehemence, for his own attempts .to 
paint historical pictures in the grand 


manner were to be failures. 

Mr Quennell disclaims the role of art 
historian, but is nevertheless a sensitive 
and scholarly guide. He emphasises 
Hogarth’s preoccupation with the swift 
passage of time, and sees him as the 
baroque artist enamoured of movement, 
“ who came to display much of the rest- 
lessness of the rococo genius.” He 
inaugurated the tradition of the conver- 
sation piece and by 1745 had established 
a new and distinctively English school 
of painting. Mr Quennell is to be con- 
gratulated upon a thoroughly enjoyable 
book, written with care and zest, which 
should send his readers in eager search 
of Hogarth’s pictures. 


Political Interpreter 


L’OPIUM DES INTELLECTUELS. 
By Raymond Aron. 

Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 334 pages. 750 
francs. 


ARON is perhaps the most 

widely known abroad of those 
French thinkers who, somewhere on the 
margin between the philosophy of 
history and political polemic, pour forth 
interpretations of the contemporary 
scene. His latest work, while showing 
his usual wide range of experience and 
particularly illuminated by recent travel 
in Asia, is unlikely to add much to this 
reputation. To some people he will 
seem, in his analysis of the appeal of the 
Soviet ideology to French intellectuals, 
to be doing no more than labouring the 
obvious ; and others may be put off by 
an unusual opacity of style. These 
chapters are worth reading, however, if 
only because we must expect the current 
course of international affairs and of 
internal French politics to lead towards 
a new “popular front” situation. In 
this case, the gullibility of many French 
intellectuals, and their susceptibility to 
the “myths” of the proletariat and of 
historical determinism, may have an 
important part to play. 

Some of M. Aron’s observations on 
the weaknesses of French society and 
particularly on the discontinuities within 
the French ruling class are very sug- 
gestive, and occasionally he brings off 
a happy phrase. For instance, in his 
discussion of current philosophies of 
history he writes that Dr Toynbee, in 
his last volume, “ suggests at the horizon 
of history a fusion of civilisations and a 
universal church; the disciple of 
Spengler thus turns into a great-nephew 
of Bossuet.” 

On the loss of Europe’s hold over the 
minds of non-European peoples, which 
he sees as one of the great historical 
phenomena of our age, M. Aron has 
some challenging things to say. Where 
the European influences come from 
various sources, as in Japan, or where 
they have been dominantly French, the 
tendency has been revolutionary and 
destructive. Negative rather than posi- 
tive ideals have flourished. On the other 
hand, the American influence has also 
tended towards social incoherence 
because the limitless material progress 
suggested by the American example is 
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out of the reach of the peoples con. 
cerned. He takes, however, 2 more 
optimistic view of the future of those 
countries, and in particular India, where 
the British impress has been strong, In 
those countries, the less ideological 
character of British education has 
resulted in the less far-reaching alieng- 
tion of the intellectuals from the body 
politic. 


Victorian Dissenter 


MARK RUTHERFORD: A Biography of 
William Hale White. 
By Catherine Macdonald Maclean. 
Macdonald. 416 pages. 25s. 
Ts worst aspect of this book is the 
confusion of the title page. When 
a man with a trinity of names and a 
pseudonym as well-is written about by a 
biographer who herself uses three names 
—one of which is the same as that of 
her publisher—one feels that life ought 
to be less complicated. Could not people 
describe themselves more simply? Is 
not a book so confusingly entitled likely 
to be still more confusingly written ? 
Fortunately it is not. Miss Maclean 
suffers from a certain § self-confessed 
hesitancy of purpose. She started to 
write a critical study of the novels of 
Mark Rutherford and she then switched 
to producing a biography of Hale White, 
the man behind the pseudonym. The 
result, not unnaturally, is something of a 
hybrid. In particular, the descriptions 
of the plots of the novels are given far 
too fully for a biography. Miss Maclean 
also sails a little near the wind of 
idolatry. Mark Rutherford was un- 
doubtedly a writer of integrity and 
insight, and one entitled in many 
ways to a higher position in the 
hierarchy of English literature than that 
which most would accord him. Even so, 
it is difficult to accept without scepticism 
Miss Maclean’s application to his work 
of his own words about Spinoza: “It is 
impossible, after familiar acquaintance 
with him, to live for a single day as we 
should have lived without him.” 
Nevertheless, Hale White is well 
worth writing about, and Miss Maclean 
on the whole does it very well. White 
was born in Bedford in 1831. His father 
was a radjcal, dissenting bookseller, who 
later became the doorkeeper of the 
House of Commons. White himself was 
sent to a training college for “ Inde- 
pendent” ministers, but came into 
conflict with the narrow doctrine of the 
authorities and was forced to leave. 
Thereafter he moved steadily into & 
position of intellectual freedom from 
nonconformity, although through his 
memories of his early life it retained his 
emotional allegiance. This, combined 
with some material misfortunes, gave & 
quality of loneliness to his life, which 1s 
one of the dominant themes of his 
novels, and notably of “The Auto 
biography of Mark Rutherford.” : 
White was essentially a Victorian 
figure. For much of his life he was * 
dissenter struggling with doubt, and & 
lower middle-class man trying to achieve 
a modest rise for himself and his familly. 
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Later he left these problems behind him. 
He became prosperous, renowned and 
relatively calm, and he lived on into the 
reign of George V. But it was the 
gloomy conflicts of his middle years that 
shaped his work. White was a portrayer 
of the people he knew—shopkeepers, 
small farmers and dissenting ministers 
_and a chronicler of the doubts and 
torments he himself experienced. 


Canada’s Century ? 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF 
CANADA. 

By M. H. A. van der Valk, with a Fore- 
word by HRH Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands. 


McGraw-Hill. 35s. 6d. 


220 pages. 


HE purpose of this book by the 
. Executive Director for the Nether- 
lands of the International Monetary 
Fund is to “ focus attention on Canada’s 
economic possibilities rather than to 
forecast what will happen in any par- 
ticular year.” The concluding essay in 
prophecy is less valuable than the central 
analysis of past and current develop- 
ments, particularly in the field of inter- 
national trade and financial and mone- 
tary problems. It is interesting that Dr 
van der Yalk concludes that “ Canada, 
at the moment, has the most open 
economy in the world.” His lucid dis- 
cussion emphasises Canada’s vulnera- 
bility in the basic dependence of its 
economy on export staples, its difficulties 
in a world of currency controls and trade 
restrictions, and the significance of its 
increasingly close economic ties with the 
United States. 

His introductory description gives due 
weight to agriculture and to secondary 
and “tertiary” industries, as well as to 
dramatic new resource projects, but it 
is not supported by a coherent analysis 
of the fundamental structure of the 
economy. This lack has made possible 
some curious comments as, for example, 
anent the question why Canada has 
lagged behind the United States in its 
economic development; “The condi- 
tions for economic development of this 
hew country, with its opportunities for 
exploitation of natural resources, appear 
to have been almost as numerous as in 
the United’ States.” What of the funda- 
mental differences in the geography of 
the two countries? Even in the first 
chapter on the shifting frontier there 
seems to be no appreciation of the crucial 
role of the Canadian Shield. This 
Weakness also allows Dr van der Valk 
to accept without critical examination 
the view that Canada’s problem. is one 
of “under population.” A sparse popu- 
lation is not necessarily a population that 
1S too small from the economic point of 
view. Very fundamental problems 
about the nature of the springs of Cana- 
dian expansion are involved, and these 
are not analysed. 

Despite this and some other debatable 
— the book is an interesting survey 
wider Gove of a country which is 
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urces ring into use 
with the help of outside capital and 


enterprise, manpower and_ technical 
skills, but which at the same time is 
highly developed in the sense that it is 
using most sophisticated techniques, 
both in production and in economic 


Organisation, in its ebullient but. well- 
balanced growth. 


Studies of Shakespeare 


NATURE IN _ SHAKESPEARIAN 
TRAGEDY. 


By Robert Speaight. 
Hollis and Carter. 187 pages. 15s. 


THE SLAVE OF LIFE: A Study of 
Shakespeare and the Idea of Fustice. 
By M. D. H. Parker. 
Chatto and Windus. 264 pages. 18s. 
ay oe the poet Gray hailed Shake- 
speare as “ Nature’s darling” he 
was doing no more than reiterate an 
association that had already become pre- 
scriptive. Shakespeare warbles his 
Native wood-notes wild ; he is naturally 
learned ; all the images of nature are 
present to him—and so on. What started 
this conventional tie-up ? Partly it was 
the contrast with Ben Jonson, over 
against whose art Shakespeare’s nature 
could be effectively set ; and out of this 
emerged the picture of the untutored 
genius, close to the radical and primitive 
sources of poetic inspiration, which the 
eighteenth century sketched and handed 
on for the romantic age to elaborate. 


-But partly it was the product of an actual 


inherent emphasis in Shakespeare’s 
thought—and from this Mr Speaight’s 
inquiry starts: 
The word nature that I found strewn 
up and down the plays could hardly be 
a casual repetition ; it must surely be the 
echo of an idea, or an obsession, hammer- 
ing at Shakespeare’s mind. In any case, 
it was the clue I decided to follow. 
Others have followed this clue before 
Mr Speaight, and often into a semantic 
thicket in which natura naturans and 
natura naturata are only the preliminary 
discriminations we must make in the 
endeavour to establish order among the 
bewilderingly diverse uses to which the 
word has been put. Mr Speaight, how- 
ever, well aware of the scale and com- 
plexity of his problem, starts from a bold 
and inclusive definition, taking nature 
to mean “everything that is given to 
man, whether it be a tendency of his 
moral personality, or that knowledge 
which we acquire from our study of 
the elements or from the normal work- 
ings of society.” Nature for Shakespeare 
is simply what he finds and at first un- 
reservedly accepts, his imagination 
identifying itself “ most completely with 
those characters in whom nature speaks 
with vigour and virtue unimpaired.” 
Hence the vitality of Berowne in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost—and hence, too, the 
significance in the same play of the entry 
of Mercade, “the tiny black cloud on 
the blue of Shakespeare’s horizon,” 
bringing word of the death of the King 
of France. Nature comprehends not 
only the things which man is given, but 
also the things which he must receive, 
It is beyond this realisation that the 
tragedies lie, at the point of crisis where 
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Man fails Nature, or Nature Man. Over 
this territory Mr Speaight conducts us 
to a conclusion in which Shakespeare is 
seen as recovering and reasserting, on 
the basis of his deepest experience, the 
sacramental view of nature which from 
the first had been by nature his. 


* 


In one way Miss Parker has written 
a refreshing book, She does not ask 


us, as we have recently so often been * 


asked, to see Shakespeare as the mere 
man of his time, offering dramatic 
expositions of a current ideology. Miss 
Parker is aware of the opposing currents 
in Elizabethan thought, seeing on the 
one side an inherited scholasticism, 
dominant still in Hooker, and on the 
other the political pragmatism of the 
Machiavels, the dangerous thoughts 
which Montaigne objectified in his rela- 
tions with his cat. Chapter I, “ The 
Elizabethan Poise,” is a useful introduc- 
tion that could have led to a more 
judicious presentation of Shakespeare 
than in fact emerges. 

For Miss Parker has devised a thesis 
and has become its slave. She is rightly 
impressed by the evidence that Shake- 
speare’s family were attached to the old 
faith, and she sees his plays as unusual 
in their time for their adherence to 
Catholic ideas. She begins cautiously, 
and no one,will quarrel with her state- 
anent: “ Whatever theology he believed 
to be true—whether indeed he believed 
any to be true—theology as such was 
significant to him. It was an analogy in 
which his mind constantly worked.” 
But later she is less guarded. Each play 
is presented as a testing of Catholic 
belief, which emerges the stronger for 
the testing. She is wholeheartedly with 
Mr Nevill Coghill on The Merchant of 
Venice, growing a little shrill in her 
defence of forcible conversion to 
Christianity, and with Mr Wilson 
Knight on the last romances. There is 
occasionally a hint of unease, as when 
she passes quickly over Othello’s suicide 
and regrets Shakespeare’s persistent 
concern with Pompey and Mistress 
Overdone. At times, moreover, she is 
led to an astonishingly forced response, 
as when she finds “a humorous, almost 
affectionate, semi-preoccupied pity” in 
Hamlet’s words to the dead Polonius. 

Sober study of Aristotle and Aquinas 
appear to have gone into the book’s 
making, but there is a frequent careless- 
ness in matters of detail. The position 
of Troilus in the Folio is wrongly 
described; Miss Parker states cate- 
gorically that Hamlet was written after 
Troilus ; she twice confuses Antiochus 
and Antigonus, and twice misquotes 
Jonson on Shakespeare’s “ small Latin ”; 
she attributes The Witch of Edmonton 
to Dekker alone. These blemishes go 
along with some _  pseudo-Bradleian 
speculations about what may have 
happened to some of Shakespeare’s 
characters outside the action of the play. 

It is unfortunate that the book is not 
better, for the place of Thomist thought 
in Shakespeare would be worth careful 
examination. 
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Insurance at the Door 


A HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


- By Dermot Morrah. 


Allen and Unwin. 243 pages. 15s. 


To history of industrial assurance 
is punctuated with public inquiries. 
In 1853 a Select Committee on Assur- 
ance Associations patted the then 
youthful business on the head and 
wished it well; however, notwith- 
standing criticism by later committees 
—and the operation of the unsuccessful 
Post Office scheme—only Lord 
Beveridge among all the official in- 
quirers has reported in favour of 
nationalisation. 


Nationalisation of industrial _ life 
assurance for which the Labour Party 
called in the spring of 1949, is a threat 
that the offices have taken seriously. 
Neither the - subsequent change of 
ground from outright nationalisation to 
“ mutualisation ” coupled with control, 
nor the recent muting of nationalisation 
as party policy, has convinced the 
offices that the onslaught upon them 
will not one day be resumed. If an 
attack should again be mounted, Mr 
Morrah’s book will assuredly be much 
quoted by the defenders of the status 
quo. 


With the objectivity that*is to be ex- 
pected of the author, the book does more 
than cover fully the evolution of indus- 
trial assurance, which is now rather 
more than a century old, The criticisms 


over the years of a business whose . 


record is by no means free of blemishes 
are well aired. In the end even a biased 
reader would be hard put to it not to 
agree that the spokesmen of offices that 
today dispose of an annual premium 
income of some £150 million and funds 
of over £1,000 million are right when 
they claim that, on the whole, their 
house was put in order years ago. 


The chief remaining points of 
criticism are the high cost of manage- 
ment and the high lapse ratio (the pro- 
portion of new policies discontinued 
before they become entitled to a free 
paid-up policy or cash surrender value). 
The latest official figures record an aver- 
age expense ratio of over 30 per cent 
and an average lapse ratio of about 20 
per cent. Mr Morrah makes*the point 
decisively that, although these ratios are 
high, management expenses are bound 
to be large given the collection of pre- 
miums at the door weekly or—increas- 
ingly—monthly. This is the very essence 
of the business. There is no convincing 
evidence of overselling by agents, except 
in isolated instances ; overselling would 
be the only thing that would damn the 
current lapse .ratio; voluntary saving 
through other miedia has, after all, a 
pretty high rate of discontinuance. 


This book should be a valuable help 
to the man in the street in understand- 
ing 2 business that, despite all the 
attacks upon it, sells upwards of six 
million new policies a year and generally 
loses its policyholders only when they 


decide to insure in the ordinary instead 
of in the industrial branch, which is what 
most of them can already afford to do. 


Influences on Australia 


SELECT DOCUMENTS IN AUSTRA- 
LIAN HISTORY, 1851-1900. 

Selected and edited by C. M. H. Clark. 
Angus and Robertson. 884 pages. 70s. 


USTRALIAN history moves nearer 
to maturity with this book of docu- 
ments on the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, hitherto the period least 
explored. The four sections into which 
the editor has divided his documents 
indicate the relative importance attached 
to each by present-day historians. First 
is Gold, with 90 pages, giving the basic 
material on the rushes of the 1850s, 
1860s and 1890s. Then comes Economic 
History with 220 pages, covering land 
policy, agriculture, the life of the 
squatters, the sugar industry, immigra- 
tion, the disputes over protection, and 
the depression of the 1890s. Political 
History gets 335 pages to deal with con- 
stitutional changes, federation, political 
parties and social legislation. Last come 
160 pages on Social History, including 
population, social conditions, education, 
trade unionism .and “ Australian be- 
haviour.” ‘There is ample material on 
sources. 

Any selection such as this arouses 
thoughts of omissions and alternatives. 
Professor Clark’s is open to further 
criticism for not clarifying the editor’s 
position. Having announced himself as 
taking a theological or apocalyptic view 
of history (he quotes Dostoevsky, “I 
want to be there when everyone 
suddenly understands what it has all 
been for ”), he does not reveal his theo- 
retical framework, although he admits 
in a somewhat mysterious introduction 
that he is dissatisfied with the “ radical ” 
interpretation popular until recently at 
the University of Melbourne. It is clear 
that he knows an immense amount about 
the period in Victoria, a little less about 
it in New South Wales, less again about 
Queensland, and very little about the 
other colonies. The result is a lopsided 
but intriguing selection. In particular, 
South Australians will feel aggrieved: 
the colony which was foremost in nearly 
all forms of democratic advance, which 
had neither convicts nor a gold-rush, but 
produced men like Cockburn and King- 
ston, gets short shrift. Even on 
women’s suffrage, where South Australia 
was ahead of all the other colonies, Pro- 
fessor Clark has made his selection from 
the debate in Victoria, the last colony 
(or state, as it was by then) to enfranchise 
women. Queensland gets rather better 
treatment, but Tasmania and Western 
Australia do not. The editor is aware 
of this discrepancy, as his introduction 
shows, but does not justify it. 

Although in other ways the selection 
is excellent—notably on constitutional 
questions—there are strange gaps. No 
one reading the book would gather that 
during the period in question the Austra- 
lian. colonies were making a series of 


interesting experiments’ in public | 
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administration, not only in their ciyj] 
services, but in the management of 
nationalised industries. The construc. 
tion and administration of public works, 
often the most important issues jn 
colonial politics, are untouched. So are 
the connections between Australian and 
British politics, sometimes tenuous but 
often significant, especially over Ire- 
land. So are the finer shades of the 
sectarian controversies (except for some 
anti-Catholic selections on education) 
and the religious campaigns to which 
Australians can attribute their present 
puritan laws on Sabbath-breaking and 
beer-drinking. A final omission (except 


’ for occasional mention in the documents 


on federation) is the discussion of 
Australians’ ‘reactions to events beyond 
their shores, from the Crimean War to 
the Boer War. 


There remain, however, more than 
800 pages of valuable material on events 
and movements which still influence 
Australia. This volume is the second 
in a series of three ; when complete, it 
will represent a notable effort. 


Shorter Notices 


ECONOMICS: Fifth Edition. 
By Frederic Benham. 
Pitman. 584 pages. 18s. 


Ever since its first appearance in the 
nineteen-thirti¢és this book has been the 
sure standby of the first-year student of 
economics. in of its rivals gave a 
more intensive training in the use of 
analytical tools ; others (alas) made a greater 
appeal to that numerous class best described 
not as students but as crammees ; yet others, 
less substantial, offered a swifter and more 
light-footed tour d’horizon of their subject. 
With no other writer, however, was the 
average serious beginner so safe. 

Now, after several partial revisions, Mr 
Benham has virtually taken his book apart 
and rebuilt it. Of the 1938 mode! there 
remains the excellent plan, the proved 
expository methods, the balance of analysis 
and description, and where elementary 
theory or generalities are being treated some 
recognisable slabs of original, obsolescence- 
~ text. But this is coos of 1955, 
illustrati argument contemporary 
amen concerned with contemporary 
questions of policy, incorporating (with 
some exceptions on whose importance 
opinions may differ) contemporary advances 
in theory. ere is an excellent new intro- 
duction for the general reader ; and those 
familiar with the original edition may <ectect 
both a certain practised suppling-up of style 
and a certain i cautiousness in 
ex-cathedra ts. “ Economics 
should be all set for a future as prospeously 
useful as its past. 


* 


THE GWYDIR BY-ELECTION 1953. 
By Henry Mayer and Joan Rydon. _ 
Canberra: Australian National University. 
No price given. 

This first venture in Australian ps¢pho- 


- logy is ostensibly a study of a single, ‘ther 
by-election. 


. | But it is very 
well executed and it reveals much sboul 
the attitudes and customs which ere 

li ici a 5 and . lists av 
nels the business of electionceerns. 
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Twelve distinct strands make up the Crompton Parkinson organisation. Take them 
separately, and you will find, in each one, men who are thoroughly versed in a particular aspect 
of electrical equipment. Thus each strand is itself made up of strong, experienced fibre; 
but each strand is also part of the whole. Weave the strands together, and yéu 
have a vigorous interplay of ideas and experience, a flexible, powerful force which can undertake 
complete electrical installations anywhere in the world. That is Crompton Parkinson service. 


When it comes to electrical equipment .. . you've 


got to hand it to (rompton Parkinson 
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The Man-with-the-Gonze 


is = Symbol eco 


» - . Of every aim and every achievement of the J. Arthur Rank Organisation. It means that 
we welcome the opportunity which exists in Britain to adventure into commerce — with a 
target whose attainment must be good for the country and good for all whose interests or 


whose work is with the Organisation 


The man-with-the-gong symbolises our plans to offer the finest in 
screen entertainment; to promote British pictures to match the best 
that other countries have to offer; to give to millions of people overseas 
the opportunity to see our films and so learn something of British 
living, British thought, British character — and British goods. 

To accomplish this two-fold purpose we have built up a British film 
enterprise which produces, distributes and exhibits a major programme 
of first feature films every year: a film enterprise which operates world- 
wide, helping to draw the free nations nearer to Britain and strengthen- 
ing the ties between Britain and the Commonwealth. 


The man-with-the-gong is a symbol of our determination to keep 
abreast of the times — both in thought and in technical developments. 
We are proud to have been pioneers in many fields of production, 
distribution, exhibition and the manufacture of components (from 
cinema seats to electronic equipment for cinema television) designed 


. to serye the needs of the British Film Industry. 


- ‘The man-with-the-gong is a guarantee of first-class entertainment. 
He represents progress in the British Film Industry. 
r’ He symbolises our confidence in the present and our 

tees faith in the future. 


a 


The }. Arthur Rank Organisation includes : 
Some 550 Odeon and Gaumont cinemas. 

Pinewood Studios . . . producing an annual pro- 
gramme of 15 British ate films. 

Denham Laboratories . . . processing 700 miles of 
film a week. 

J. Arthur Rank Film Distributors . . with an 
unrivalled service to domestic exhibitors and thus 
to cinemagoers. 

J. Arthur Rank Overseas Film Distributors . 
taking British films to the cinemagoers of the wor: id. 


’ J. Arthur Rank Screen Services . . Covers screen 


advertising, documentary films, television advertising 
and television programmes. 

Gaumont-British and Universal Newsreels .. - 
bringing up-to-the-minute screen reports on curr’! 
events to $s at home and abroad. 

British Optical & Precision 2 + Mani- 


fai yn emma 
ms ten 
and allel sien 


Cinema - Television . a equi?- 
ment and industrial equipm: 
and p er aes 


Bush Radio . . making the renowned Bush v0 
and television sets. . 


THE J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION Limited 
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American Survey 





Cold Peace 


Washington, D.C. 


LTHOUGH Mr Eisenhower’s Democratic Congress 
has received high marks for neat housekeeping, iew 
major issues were decided in the session that has just ended. 
On the surface, the punctual passage of appropriations, in 
very much the form that the Budget Bureau wanted, and 
the creative bipartisanship in foreign policy, symbolised by 
Senator George of Georgia, made the President’s prediction 
a year ago of a “ political cold war” if the Democrats won 
the 1954 congressional election seem rather foolish. But 
the rest of his prediction—that little of his programme 
would be enacted and that it would be difficult to pin the 
responsibility for that on either party—has turned out to 
be not very far from the truth. On many legislative fronts 
the “cold peace” has been the silence of the grave. 

This has not, however, meant that either President or 
Congress has been discredited in the public eye. Last year 
the President devoted himself to the lesser of the two tasks 
for which he conceived that he had entered the uncongenial 
arena of politics: that of restoring vitality to the two-party 
system by putting the Republicans back on the map as a 
constructive, law-making party. This was a backbreaking 
job for the President’s political staff, since Republicans, 
whose function in life had been-to register dismay at the 
trend of the times, had to be cajoled or bludgeoned into 
voting for mildly liberal legislation. “ Baseball scores ” 
recording the success of the President’s programme wece 
much touted and Mr Walter Lippmann rebuked Mr Eisen- 
hower austerely for behaving as if he had been elected to 
be a lawgiver, whereas the idea of choosing a non-political 
President had been that he should concentrate on the great 
issues of peace and war. 

This year, with an unprecedentedly prosperous economy, 
with his own party no longer in charge of Congress and 
with the Democratic party in manifest sympathy with a 
foreign policy it had initiated, Mr Eisenhower has done 
Precisely what Mr Lippmann suggested. Very little was 
heard of the legislative programme between its launching 
in the State of the Union message and later special messages 
and Mr Eisenhower’s repeated prodiction, as the session 
drew to a close, of his “ little list ” of unfinished business ; 

Was presumably meant to jar the mood of self- 
congratulation in which the Democrats were polishing off 
se caretaker” management of Congress. On a personal 
— have been very correct between the soldier 
nal nt and the dignified, if sometimes rather prickly, 

“rn gentlemen who run the most important committees. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all otliers are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


in Congress 


There is every reason to think that, so long as prosperity 
lasts, this preoccupation with foreign policy and the rela- 
tive absence of unseemly wrangling between the two 
branches of government accords with the mood of the 
country. 

Significantly enough, the three major items of legisla- 
tion which were passed all related to the conduct of foreign 
policy and accordingly benefited especially from Mr Eisen- 
hower’s prestige. These were the measures for foreign aid, 
reciprocal trade and military reserves. But even here the 
achievement was not total. The cut in the foreign aid 
figure was perhaps the least significant setback. With the 
improved international situation, the House of Representa- 
tives felt it could afford to dig in its heels and refuse to 
acquiesce for yet one more year in the irregular accounting 
procedures of the Defence Department, just because of the 
timeworn argument that even a paper cut would be psycho- 
logically unsettling to America’s allies. The Bill for 
strengthening the armed forces’ reserve system came 
through somewhat mutilated in deference to the traditional 
reluctance to embrace “ universal military training.” 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Bill was also enacted 
with much rejoicing, after a hard fight. But when the 
campaign for it was launched at the beginning of the session, 
the President’s advisers made no secret of the fact that they 
regarded it as of little practical value without its com- 
panion measure. congressional ratification of the Organisa- 
tion for Trade Co-operation. After the Reciprocal Trade 
Bill was through, Senator Byrd of Virginia, the chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, on whom its passage 
had so largely depended, voiced the constitutional scruples 
he felt at a “double delegation of power” over tariffs— 
from Congress to the President and from the President to an 
international organisation. And OTC slipped noiselessly 
from view. 


* 


If this was the positive content of this Congress at the 
halfway point, the list of failures was a more lengthy one. 
The basic reason was simple.. Many of the southern Demo- 
crats who are either committee chairmen or who rank high 
in seniority are more conservative than the President and his 
proposals are genuinely obnoxious to them. On the other 
hand, the President’s programme seems inadequate to the 
liberals, particularly on such questions as social welfare 
and the development of natural resources. Moreover, they 
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see little reason why they should embitter the divisions 
within their party by carrying the burden of the fight for the 
President’s ideas if members of his own party will not lift a 
finger to help. Many Republicans see in their party’s loss of 
control over the machinery of Congress a good reason for 
relapsing into their previous conservatism. 

A number of the President’s ideas have never emerged 
from the committees to which they were sent—his health 
programme, for instance, and his proposals for amending 
the Taft-Hartley labour law and the Refugee Relief Act. 
Some of those that have come to debate on-the floor have 
been defeated because the Democrats, seeking to make this 
session a demonstration of the reconciliation within, the 
party, chose points of attack that united their party behind 
its conservative leadership. The unorthodox financing pro- 
posals of the highway programme, for example, gave them a 
golden opportunity to rally round Senator Byrd. 

Party unity among the Democrats thus meant, para- 
doxically, a decline in “ partisanship.” Regional allegiances 
filled the vacuum. The Bill for large-scale spending by the 
federal government to develop the water resources of the 
Upper Colorado Basin was ardently advocated in the Senate 
by an ultra-conservative Republican and a liberal Demo- 
crat from states that would benefit, and bitterly opposed 
by Republicans from southern California and a liberal 
Democrat from Illinois, states which would not benefit. 
The Bill to exempt natural gas from federal price regula- 
tion at the wellhead was opposed by Republicans from 
consuming states such as Wisconsin, and supported by 
Democrats from Arkansas, who attacked “ the Yankees ” for 
trying to keep their state from making the most of its 
natural resources. 

At the beginning of the session, the Democratic National 
Committee, whose business it is to win elections, issued 
a closely-argued rebuttal of the President’s State of the 
Union message, designed to appeal to the liberals, the 
consumers, the industrial workers, the farmers and the 
racial minorities whose votes swing elections in marginal 
districts. It was a brilliant analysis but it implied the 
existence in the United States of a two-party system on 
British lines, under which such voters would belong to the 
Democratic party, with the Republicans relying on big 
business and “special interests” for their support. But 
under the real American political system there is no such 
clear division, and it is the real system which determines 
what happens in Congress. 


Taking Inflation in Time? 


AST week’s rise in interest rates came as the demand 

for loans showed the banks that the seasonal rise in 
borrowing had begun. This year the usual autumn need 
for credit, to enable commodity dealers and food pro- 
cessors to take over crops from farmers, and business men 
to build up stocks for the Christmas trade, comes after a 
spring in which the mounting boom has frustrated the usual 
fall in borrowing during the first half of the year. Bank 
loans increased contra 
between January and July, and in the week ending August 
3rd, outstanding loans by New York reporting banks were 
$750 billion higher than they had been a year earlier. 





by about $4 billion 
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Present prosperity is likely to bring an exceptionally heavy 
demand for money during the second half of 1955. As, 
result banks are now pressed for funds and the Feder 
Reserve authorities, in accordance with their policy y 
“ mildly restraining ” credit, are refusing, for the present g | 
least, to help by making the extra purchases of governmey | 
securities which would increase the supply of money. 

The rise in the prime rate for bank loans, from 3 
34 per cent, the highest for 22 years, was therefore ineyit. | 
able ; this interest rate, the amount charged to the largey 
and most reliable borrowers, sets the pattern for othe. 
bank loans. The-rise in the Federal Reserve discount rate, 
from 1} to 2 per cent, was equally inevitable, particularly 
since it had been falling behind short-term borrowing costs 
The discount rate is the amount banks have to pay whe 
they borrow from the Federal Reserve system and 
present, with money so scarce, this is the source of a high 
proportion of loanable funds. As a result the rise in the 
discount rate should make commercial banks scrutinise 
demands for loans more carefully than they have been 
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doing. This is what the Federal Reserve wants—more 
discrimination rather than a general curtailment in loans 
which, if it went too far, could collapse the boom. Similar | 
objectives lay behind the recent moves to make consume! 
and mortgage loans more selective. 

But the authorities in the Cleveland Federal Reserve 
District felt that something more sensational than a move 
which had been expected was needed to counteract the 
over-buoyancy in the demand for credit from businessmen 
and consumers in this area, which includes the industrial 
centres of Ohio and western Pennsylvania. The specd 
optimism here springs from the sustained demand for sted! _ 
and automobiles and from the wage increases recent 
granted in these industries. In Cleveland, therefore, the 
discount rate has gone up to 2} per cent, the highest sin 
1934 ; variations between districts were not unusual before 
the war, but it remains to be seen whether they can b& 
maintained under today’s conditions. However, before long 
other Federal Reserve Banks may be wishing that thy” 
had been as courageous as Cleveland. Inflation is 00¥ 
officially recognised: the consumer price index 10s¢ Hi) 
June—only slightly, but the first time for sever months, 
and important price increases have been announced sinc 
then. : 
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Midsummer Politics 


THE 


ARDLY had Congress adjourned like a pack of 
H impatient schoolboys heading for green pastures at 
home or junketing holidays overseas, when President 
Fisenhower stated in his headmaster’s voice that more work 
might have been accomplished in school during the year, 
especially in the classes dealing with domestic legislation. 
Although he did not think it likely, Mr Eisenhower reserved 
his decision on whether or not to ring the school-bell early 
and call Congress back for a special autumn session. 

The Democrats, who have the majority in Congress, did 
not take kindly to this scolding. Mr Rayburn, leader of 
the party in the House of Representatives, tartly remarked 
that if he wanted more work done the President should get 
his own party into line. In effect, Mr Eisenhower’s words 
were adding insult to injury, for with every constructive 
piece of work which they accomplished in Congress, the 
Democrats were adding yet another brick to the rising 
wall which blocks their road to the White House. Already, 
President Eisenhower appears to be even higher in the 
hearts of his countrymen than was President Roosevelt 
when he won his second term by an overwhelming land- 
slide. The Democrats are in a cruel dilemma: either they 
must continue to support the President’s policies and 
magnify his accomplishments yet further, or they must 
assume the burden of sabotage for its own risky sake. 

It is because of this that the nomination for the Presidency 
in 1956 is one which few Democratic politicians seem eager 
tohave. Only Mr Stevenson continues to make brave state- 
ments about the fact that President Eisenhower is not 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln and Davy Crockett 
tolled in one. Governor Harriman, on the other hand, is 
doing everything to be a candidate and saying everything 
to deny that he is one. As the laws of the State of New 
York allow him to run for the Presidency without siving 
up his gubernatorial chair, Mr Harriman may try the thing 
for the sport of it. It is a very expensive sport, but Mr 
Harriman is a very rich man. 


Copper Troubles 


ea R negotiations in the copper industry follow less 
clear patterns than those in many other industries, but 
the reported agreement, after nearly six weeks of striking, 
between the Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and 
the American Smelting and Refining Company will pro- 
bably take similar lines to the agreement reached earlier with 
the Phelps-Dodge Corporation. This provided for wage 
increases of 114 to 174 cents an hour and additional health 
and welfare benefits, Rather sufprisingly the union signed 
a less satisfactory agreement, without: the welfare benefits 
to which it is attaching so much importance, with the Ana- 
conda Company without striking. “This suggests that the 
union Was trying to play its employers off against each other. 
Its efforts are now concentrated against the Kennecott 
*t Corporation, the only producer still strikebound. 
This company’s hand is-hardly strengthened by the publi- 
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cation on Tuesday of its report showing that business and 
profits improved greatly during the first six months of this 
year. Indeed, in its present state of prosperity, the Kenne- 
cott company might have been expected to make little diffi- 
culty about granting the union’s demands. Even if a settle- 
ment with Kennecott comes quickly, the effect of the strike 
will be felt until the end of the year. For about 75,000 
tons of copper, half the industry’s output, have been lost 
and there was already a serious shortage as the result of 
previous strikes and of the recent rise in demand. Fabrica- 
tors have been paying premium prices and many have closed 
down ; the supplies which the government has diverted from 
the stockpile are now being reserved for manufacturers of 
military equipment, and export controls have been tightened. 
Moreover, one of the results of the strike is likely to be 
another increase in the price of copper—4o cents a pound 
instead of the present 36 is being rumoured. The industry 
dreads this since it would be a further encouragement to 
manufacturers to use substitutes. 

There is, however, a suspicion that this disruption of the 
industry is welcome to the leaders of the Mine-Mill Union, 
although not to its members. For this is one of the unions 
which was expelled by the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions five years ago because it followed the Communist line. 
Now the union is being used for the first test of the Com- 
munist Control Act, passed by Congress in 1954, under 
which a trade union loses its rights under the labour laws 
if it is found to be controlled by Communists. The Attorney- 
General has asked the Subversive Activities Control Board 
to make such a finding. 


No Buses To Miss 


NE of the last things Congress did before adjourning, 
was to pass a Bill repealing the concession of the 
Capital Transit Company to operate the buses and trams in 
Washington and giving the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia the authority to negotiate a settlement in the 
strike that has paralysed all public transport since July 1st. 
Once the President has signed the Bill, the commissioners 
will be empowered to contract with the CTC, or some other 
company, for the future operation of the system. Durieg 
the period of one year, in which a new concession is to be 
worked out, the city will be responsible for whatever losses 
are incurred from higher wages and are not covered by 
higher fares. The transit workers struck after their request 
for a wage increase of 25 cents an hour and other b=nefits 
had been turned down. So far the only constructive offer 
made by the CTC has been contingent on a presidential 
veto of the Bill. | 
Although many citizens of Washington have had to hitch- 
hike or walk to their jobs in the sweltering heat, public 
and congressional anger is directed not against Mr Walter 
Bierwagen and his union, but against Mr Louis Wolfson, 
the celebrated young wizard of corporation finance, «end his 
associates on the board of the CTC. Not only has Mr Wolf- 
son treated the whole strike with lofty nonchalance and 
made little effort to negotiate constructively with his 
employees, but the financial record of the CTC has giveo 
rise to the strong belief that Mr Wolfson took over the com- 
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pany in order to liquidate its large cash reserves, and would 
now be perfectly willing to leave its run-down hulk to the 
city. 

“This, at least, is the interpretation of Mr Wolfson’s 
motives and strategy expounded in a series of editorials and 
feature articles in the influential Washington Post. On July 
and, it denounced Mr Wolfson’s “ ostentatious flouting of 
social responsibility” and his “harkback to the robber- 
baron days of the last century.” On July 18th, the Post 
declared that Mr Wolfson’s invasion of Washington had 
caused more damage than the British assault in 1814, and 
stated that his “ monumental avarice ” had been the real 
motive for the CTC’s policies. When Mr Wolfson offered 
to relinquish his concession voluntarily, the Post noted that 
this move merely confirmed its suspicion that Mr Wolfson 
bad been looking for an easy way to disentangle himseif from 
the whole business and had secretly welcomed the strike. 
Citing the three editorials in which these allegations 
appeared, Mr Wolfson has filed a libel suit against the Pest 
and against its chairman and publisher asking for $30 million 
in damages. The paper announced that Mr Wolfson’s 
“legal gyrations” would not keep it from telling what it 
thought to be the truth or from trying to get the public a 
satisfactory transport system. 


Mr Roberts 


R ROY ROBERTS is a famous newspaperman and a 

behind-the-scenes political tactician who was one of 
the first men to direct General Eisenhower’s thoughts towards 
the White House. He is also, according to a United States 
District Court, the sole disseminator of news and purveyor 
of advertisements in the Kansas City area. In the most 
important suit ever filed against a newspaper under the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the government 
sought .to show that the Kansas City Star Company had 
acquired a virtual monopoly of news and advertisement 
and had forced its main rival, the fournal-Post, out of 
business. 

Under an ingenious scheme of “ combination subscription 
rates,” Mr Roberts was compelling readers of the Star, an 
evening paper, also to buy its morning edition, the Kansas 
City Times. Mr Roberts cheerfully argued that by buying 
both papers together his readers received better news 
coverage and paid a lower price for the two than if they 
had bought them separately. Likewise, he said that it was 
perfectly reasonable that advertisers should be compelled 
to purchase space in both papers as these were, after all, 
two editions of the same daily. Mr Roberts was, however, 
less successful when seeking to explain why Mr Emil Sees, 
his advertising manager, seemed to penalise, both in rates 
and in choice of space, those clients imprudent enough to 
advertise in other media. 

On February 22nd, a federal jury convicted the Star of 
exercising a monopoly both in news and advertising. The 
defendants moved for a new trial but their-motion was over- 
ruled, and last week the company. was fined.$5,000, and 
Mr Sees was condemned to pay $2,500 in his own right. 
The importance of the decision, moreover, extends 
vell beyond Kansas City, for this may have been a pilot 
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case for other prosecutions by the anti-trust division of the 
Justice Department. ‘The latter has been studying adver. 
tisement “price setting” by metropolitan newspapers ql 
over the United States and has been paying increasing 
attention to the interlocking relations between Newspapers 
and wireless and television interests. In fact, Mr Roberts’: 
troubles are not yet over, for in a suit which is stil] pending, 
the government is asking that the Star should give up owner. 
ship of its radio and television stations, 


Banking Goes Gay 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EN who have been spending a major part of their 

time trying to make banks seem warm and generow 
friends of the common people must take a certain wry 
satisfaction in the recent rise in the Federal Reserve's dis. 
count rate. On the surface, this change makes their =fforts 
appear so successful as to worry the experts. Below that 
surface, however, lie the hard facts of rivalry in lending 
which make the lot of the old-time banker far less happy 
than it used to be. His loans may be up, and with them 
his profits, but so are the loans, and the profits, of his less 
orthodox competitors. 

The truth is that the rise in borrowing can only in small 
part be put down to the successful promotion of bank ser- 
vices. The newest device in the business, by which the young 
are invited to “ open a charge account at the bank,” dates 
only from February and is still in an experimental stage. So 
far most of the increase in consumer borrowing is inspired by 
the advertising of motor cars in mauve and coral pink, of 
refrigerators enamelled to match a kitchen colour scheme, 
of houses to be had on hire-purchase for nothing down and 
thirty years to pay it. While these symbols of democratic 
affluence can still be had by means of a bank loan, most 
people find it easier to sign a paper offered by a finance 
company. That the amiable Comptroller of the Treasury 
was recently moved to warn bankers to use sense in lending, 
shows how hard the newer ways are pushing practivoners 
of the older ones. 

The extent of these newer ways, and their effcct on 
traditional banking, are so striking that. one does not have 
to be a monetary expert to be aware of them. The sigas 
are visible all across America. The fanfare which attended 
the opening of New York’s glass-walled bank building last 
year, the daffodil show for which a Philadelphia bank lene: 
its lobby every spring, the popularity in western suburbs 
of drive-in banks designed to serve those who wish to 
transact business without stepping’ out of their cars, all 
these suggest that a set of Doric columns on Main Streets 
best corner no longer pulls in all potentially profitable 
customers. Bankers do not today speak. of their cuarters 
as-“ cathedrals of finance.” Even some of the [cderal 
Reserve banks, built when the old tradition flourished, have 
been hiring decorators to brighten offices and apply :nodera 
colours to their counting houses. ; 

The reasons behind these changes are many and varied. 
History, geography, variations in state laws, and civic and 
social habits help to make the banking structure of the 
United States an exceedingly complex affair, and attempts 
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at easy analysis are mostly futile, “But one of the importart 
factors is ‘hat banking is a white-collar trade, and that it has 
been hard hit by rising wages and a lag in, technological 
progress. Electronic machinery for large-scale operations 
js improving, though still incredibly expensive, but thus 
far the inventive efforts of engineers do not help the small 
town bank very much. fs 

The result of this pressure is visible in the bank mergers, 
in the struggle for and against the introduction of branch 
banking in states which forbid their banks to have subsidiary 
institutions, and in the present attempt to pass national 
legislation regulating bank holding companies. Individual 
banking units in small towns have played a large part in 
making the country what it is, but their day is passing. The 
figures are inescapable. In the nineteen-thirties, the depres- 
sion cut the number of banks in the Unitéd States from 
some 30,000 down to 15,000. Since then, in spite of two 
decades of expansions in population and in cash, their 
number has shrunk by another thousand. This figure, 
14,312 in May, 1955, is Of course a measure of corporate 
structure. The entire State of Nevada, for example, counts 
only two ‘banks, but these serve the scattered population 
through their branch offices. The other extreme is visible 
in Texas, where branch banking is against the law, and 
some of the existing banks are bursting at their seams. 

One Texas bank which outgrew its quarters in a principal 
city put up a new building across the street and ran a tunnel 
underneath so that the two offices could operate as one. 
The question now exercising some of the more raffish Texas 
minds is whether a telephone wire strung between two bank- 
ing structures could be called an umbilical chord giving 
the two a claim to be considered as one within the meaning 
of the law. There is also the matter of the armoured car. 
In California, where new suburbs and decentralised indus- 
tries create both prosperity and problems overnight, a 
famous banking octopus has flung out branches to serve the 
new working neighbourhoods. - Another bank, proud. that 
it has been able to preserve. its unit status, compcies by 
sending around an armoured car to collect each day’s receipts 
from factories and super-markets, and to meet payroll needs 
at the week’s end. Is this armoured car a branch of the 
unit bank, and must the unit then conform to state rules 
governing branch banking? _ Or is it merely a reasonable 
part of the bank’s safe-keeping service to customers? 

To anyone who has known. the rigorous standards of 
European banking, these customer. appeals sometimes seem 
frivolous, But Americans find it entirely reasonable that a 
bank president’s. office appears to be open to all comers, 
and that a lady may wash her face, telephone to her friends, 
park her dog, or make her deposits, all in the same friendly 
atmosphere. The modern test of service—a place to leave 
one’s car—is harder to provide in the city, but even here 
some banks have capitglised. on convenient alley-ways in 
which a car can stop long enough to deposit the cheque 
ftom home or the day’s receipts in a guarded slot. 

The newest service invention attacks the other end of 
the banking business. It has long been an American tradi- 
tion that he who really meeded money had a hard time 
Betting it from a flint-visaged banker. Bankers ‘deny this, 
but the man im the street believes it, and this belief has 
played a large part’in the success of the less conventional 
‘al companies. They have given loans to wage c.rners, 
bien ntde money at it, whille the bankers have reached for 
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Last February, however, the’ First- National’ Bank. of 
Boston—a most venerable house—began advertising: ‘its 
“ First Cheque Credit “Account,” which would allow an 
individual to borrow and’ then write cheques against his 
loan. In June, the First National Bank of Minneapolis took 
a full page in the local newspaper to advertise the samme 
service: “A brand new idea in personal finance! Now 
you can borrow money'to pay your major expenses simply 
by writing a cheque like this... .”. The cheque in the 
illustration was made out to an imaginary “ Television and 
Radio Inc.”, while accompanying pictures showed a mother 
buying new furniture, a father paying the hospital for a 
new baby, and a bride and groom sailing for Europe. This 
last lure bore the caption, “‘ Money for anything you want.” 

To a people heavily committed to hire-purchase ‘plans, 
this new ability to open a charge account at a bank should 
be attractive. What it will do to consumer credit when 
it gets going is another matter. : 


Texas Towers 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 


HE first of a chain of “Texas Towers,” designed to 
close a gap in the radar defences of the United States, 

is now being anchored: to’ the ‘loot of the Atlantic Ocean 
110 miles southeast of Cape Cod off the New England 
coast. A triangular platform 210 feet on each side, the 
“tower” resembles the offshore oil-drilling: installations in 
the Gulf of Mexico. It will be supported by three 
cylindrical legs driven firmly into. the sand bottom of the 
comparatively shallow continental shelf. a 
The Air Force is not talking much about its radar plat- 

are, forms except to say 
they will cost about 
$1 million each and 
will be vital links in 
the defence against 
enemy planes. No 
announcement of the 
number planned has 
been made, although 
it .is reported that 
-there will be any- 
where from_ five to 
fifteen and that. they 
will be spread along 
the coast from New 
Jersey to Newfound- 
land. Radar picket 


this area. It is esti- 
mated that operation 
of the platforms will 
be more economical 
and will, at the same 
time, release present 
radar units for duty 
farther out at sea. 
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The Air Force hopes to have the “Texas Tower” 
fastened firmly, its caissons filled with concrete, before the 
end of August. Water at the Cape Cod site is about 50 
feet deep and was chosen after exploratory borings by 
engineering firms. The platform was towed to the location 
with its legs retracted above the deck. After the legs have 
been dropped into the ocean through open wells in the 
platform, it will be jacked up to a position about 65 feet 
This height should free its occupants 
from worry about storms, and even about hurricanes. In 
fact, as hurricane “ Connie ” approached this week, half the 
hundred workmen on the platform decided to ride it out. 

A space has been provided for helicopter landings, and 
workmen have been taking week-end excursions to see their 
families on the mainland. Ocean currents, however, will 
pose a problem for supply ships when they dock alongside. 
Thirty or more technicians. will be assigned to the “ ‘Texas 
Tower ” and every possible- convenience. will be installed 
to relieve the monotony of their stretch of duty. Recrea- 
tional facilities will even include a miniature golf course. In 


any event, it is expected that crews will be rotated every 


thirty days. 

American cities on the eastern seaboard are already 
ringed with guided missile stations ready to intercept enemy 
craft when alerted by radar units farther north. It is 
thought that offshore radar platforms will furnish much 
of their information direct to these stations and help fill the 
gaps between land-based radar posts. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that “Texas Towers” will be erected on the west 
coast of the United States, for there is nothing comparable 
in the Pacific to the shallow waters off the Atlantic seaboard. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Electricity output has once again been breaking all 
records, for winter and summer, as the result of the heat 
wave which brought heavy use of air-conditioning and other 
cooling equipment. Consumption of electricity has been 
running at over 10 billion kilowatt hours a week. 


* 


The Air Force has authorised the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany to work on a commercial jet transport which will be a 
version of the tanker the company has been building for the 
government. Until now such permission has been withheld 


for fear that it might delay deliveries of the military air- 
craft. 


* 


Congress has revived the Renogotiation Act, which 
expired at the end of 1954; it provides that defence con- 


tracts Jet by the government may be reviewed if experience. 


shows that excessive profits are being made. 


* 


Both Houses of Congress have approved a Bill raising the 
minimum wage to $1 an hour, instead of the 90 cents for 
which the President asked, but both refused to extend 
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the law to cover certain occupations which are now exempt, 
Nevertheless, the President is expected to sign the Bill, 


* 


After a direct appeal from the President, the Senate 
abandoned, for the present, at least, its attempt to double 
the duty on hardboard by means of a tariff reclassification, 


* 


The United Automobile Workers’ trade union has been 
indicted for using its funds for -political purposes, which js 
prohibited under the Corrupt Practices Act. The union is 
accused of having paid for television shows featuring 
Democratic candidates during the 1954 election campaign in 
Detroit, when the Democrats had an unexpected victory in 
the area. The union contends that the programmes were 
designed not to’ influence the electorate but to encourage 
thoughtful . investigation of public issues and _ political 
candidates. af pepe 


aa 


A Bill passed by Congress last week would give the 
inhabitants of the District of Columbia their first official 
voting rights since the nation’s capital lost its suffrage in 
1874. Although the Billbdoés ‘not permit voters to partici- 
pate directly in national elections, it does allow them to vote 
for officials in their respective parties and for delegates to 
the’ Republican and Democratic national conventions—and 
thus to have a say in the choice of presidential candidates. 


* ~ 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has now 
filled its immediate needs for the Salk anti-polio vaccine ; 
it is giving free immunisation to all children in the first 
and second grades (six and seven year-olds), The available 
vaccine is being allocated to state authorities, on the basis 
of the number of unvaccinated children between five and 
nine, to be distributed as they see fit. Over § million doses 
have been released since stricter standards for testing it were 
established at the end of May. ) 


* 


Congress has approved United States membership in the 
International Finance Corporation which is intended to 
stimulate economic development and increase capital invest- 
ment throughout the world. Its assets will amount (0 
$100 million, of which the United. States will contribute 
$35 million, but it cannot come into existence until 30 
countries have ratified the agreement. - . 


* 

Businessmen who cannot afford a “mechanical computer 
can now take their problems to an integrated team of giant 
brains, which inhabits an “ electronic brain for rent ” centre 
in New York. Answers to mathematical questions ae 
available at from $15 to $445 an hour. 
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Now a reality ...no longer a dream... 





United States Exhibit Reactor at the Geneva “Atoms for Peace” Conference was 
designed, built, and is being demonstrated by Oak Ridge National Laboratory, operated 
'y Union Carbide. and” Carbon Corporation for the United States Atomic Energy 


Commission, 





ATOMS 
FOR PEACE 











Hee is an outstanding example of the peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. It is the operating 
research reactor in the United States Exhibit 
at the United Nations International Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva. 


This pool-type reactor was designed and built 
at Oak Ridge National Laboratory, which Union 
Carbide operates for the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. This Laboratory, in ad- 
dition to its extensive research work, is also the 
Nation’s chief source of radioactive and stable 
isotopes. 


“ 


Union Carbide also operates the huge gaseous 
diffusion plants at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and 
Paducah, Kentucky, U.S.A, for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In addition, the Cor- 
poration is a prime supplier of uranium and 
uranium concentrates from its mines and mills 
in western Colorado, and is a leading producer of 
super-high-purity graphite and carbon for nu- 
clear applications. 


These diverse and important ways... from 
ore to end uses... are dynamic examples of how 
the people of Union Carbide are aiding in the 
development of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


See our Exhibit, Area 76, Palais des Expositions, Geneva 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


Divisions and Affiliates Include 
Union Carbide Europa, S.A. Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Geneva Toronto 
Union Carbide Limited 
London 


Union Carbide International Company 
New York 
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EPICTETUS (ist CENTURY A.D.) 
i} 
\ 
I Everything grows. A tree, a house, a school of thought — each adds to itself carefully 
th with the years. And when they are great, their growth is the more leisurely. A nation, 
i a 
if a religion, a way of life — these ask not for generations, but for centuries. 
HE 
if us : 
{ ; Among the community’s great organizations today industry has one of the longest 
7 f . . . . * *,* 
Ay histories. It can trace its course back for two centuries, to dark mills and primitive 
ih : ; ‘ ; roe 

i” S machines. Now, it serves the community’s economic needs in a million ways, and 
ALE: 
al provides the material foundation for modern standards of life and leisure. For, as 
i 1 2 industry’s technical achievement grows, so does its field for service. 
aN: ater 
ii ‘ Great organizations, high traditions, are best made slowly. Which is to say, great 
Nl Be responsibilities are assumed gradually and with understanding. 
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Fair Reports 


N recent years economic weather reports from France 

have made gloomy reading with their accounts of 
depressions and their forecasts of storms. But the change 
that has come about in the recent period of expansion with- 
out inflation can be gathered from two analyses of last year’s 
economic progress published this week. Neither M. 
Baumgartner, presenting the report of the Bank of France, 
nor M. Mendés-Frarice, introducing the study of the 
National Accounts Commission, are easily led astray by 
facile optimism. Indeed, both are aware of the precarious- 
ness of the present recovery and suitably cautious in their 
fortcasts; M. Mendés-France has even emphasised the 
danger for the future contained in the relatively low rate 
of investment and capital formation. The figures quotéd, 
however, show that France has shared in the general boom 
in Western Europe. A fairly rapid growth of national 
income and industrial production ; the reduction ci the 
trade gap and the turning of a payments deficit into a 
surplus ; the fall in the price of free market gold ; “ dis- 
hoarding” and a return of capital from abroad—all these 
are unmistakable symptoms of improvement. The reputed 
“sick man of Europe ” progressed comfortably last year and 
shows no sign of a relapse. 

French gross nati6nal product rose by 9 per cent beiween 
1952 and 1954. In the latter year alone it increased by 
some six per cent, while industrial production climbed by 
about nine per cent. Thus, last year industrial output was 
two-fifths higher than before the war and one-fifth greater 
than the record level of 1929. After a substantial decline the 
output of producers’ goods last year barely exceeded its 
1952 volume. For once the share of wages in the national 
income increased slightly ; and the impetus of recovery 
came from the consumer goods industries. Two good 
harvests helped to absorb part of this new purchasing power. 

France has also continued to cut its foreign trade gap 
and last year’s overall deficit amounted to only Frs. 9,700 
million. True, this small figure is still largely due to a 
surplus with its own overseas territories, but the deficit 
with foreign countries was also reduced by nearly one-third 
te about Frs. 145,100 million. France’s exports still cover 
scarcely more than half of its imports from the dollar area 
and somewhat more than one-third of its purchases in the 
sterling area ; thus the improvement is mainly the result 
of a growing surplus with other European countries. It is 
Significant, however, that this improvement took place while 
France was lifting, on the recommendation of OEEC, the 
quantitative restrictions on its imports. On the other hand, 


from France 


the full effects of these measures had not yet been felt and 
the liberalisation was accompanied by the introduction of 
a protective tax, which is to be wound up only progressively. 
Indeed, the problem of making French costs and prices 
internationally competitive is the chief task facing - the 
government and it is officially admitted in the Bank’s report 
that export subsidies, in various forms, cost the French 
Treasury last year about Frs. 80,000 million. 

The narrowing of the trade gap has resulted in a favour- 
able balance on current payments which enabled Franc: 
to pay off some of its foreign debts ahead of schedule. 
Although off-shore contracts and other forms of American 
aid will probably be reduced, the position of the franc has 
undoubtedly been strengthened. Improved foreign trade, 
economic recovery and prolonged price stability have 
restored confidence in a country that had been suffering 
from an inflation complex. Gold and foreign currencies 


have lost much of their attraction. Towards the end of - 


last year came the first signs that Frenchmen were dipping 
into their gold stockings to buy state and industrial securi- 
ties. Even the prodigal French capital has begun its return 
home ; it is estimated that about Frs. 167,000 million were 
repatriated in 1953 and some Frs. 239,000 million last year. 

Altogether, the balance-sheet is very satisfactory, in 
pleasant contrast to previous years. Neither report, how- 
ever, attempts to camouflage weaknesses or play tricks 
with the debit side of the account. Both are aware 
of potential inflationary pressures and of the danger of 
heavy deficit financing. The good trade and payments 
position is partly due to the fact that France had lagged 
behind in the OEEC’s liberalisation drive. The wind of 
foreign competition is only beginning to blow inside the 
French protective walls, and the further lifting of tariffs 
and subsidies is bound to provoke painful readjustments as 
well as resistance. The elimination of outworn practices and 
the adaptation of firms which could become competitive has 
scarcely begun. 

France’s role in the world economy will be determined 
by the volume and direction of its investments. The Bank 
of France ends its review with a plea for more saving, for 
larger margins to allow for the stepping up of both exports 
and re-equipment. M. Mendés-France is more outspoken. 
In a covering letter, enclosed with the national accuunts, 
he emphasises that the present insufficient level of invest- 
ment contains within itself the seeds of a future crisis and 
spoils France’s chances in the economic race. During the 
last two years, fixed investment rose by less than ten per 
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cent, compared with 17 per cent in Britain and 28 in 
Western Germany. Even this figure gives an exaggerated 
picture since the greatest progress was achieved in housing 
and administrative investment ; industrial investment has 
increased by only three per cent since 19§2. France was 
able to accelerate production thanks to unused resources and 
to the scope for a rapid rise in productivity offered by its 
backwardness. 

Yet this is not enough if it is to forge ahead and provide 
useful employment for its growing population. And even 
this relative recovery had to be stimulated by state inter- 
vention, particularly through building subsidies. If private 
enterprise fails to do its job, the state will have to intensify 
its efforts to re-equip and modernise the country’s economy. 


Hard Bargain for Austrians 


HE Soviet national bank now has in its portfolio drafts 
totalling $150 million, guaranteeing the deliveries 
which Austria has to make over the next six years as the 
price for freedom. The Russians leave behind about: 300 
firms, as well as oilfields and refineries, all of which they 
have exploited for ten years ; in addition, they are pocketing 
this, for Austrian circumstances, immense IOU. The 
western forces leave behind them in Austria flourishirg ex- 
German concerns, built up and modernised with American 
funds under Austrian management. Nevertheless, it is 
Marshal Zhukov’s announcement that the Russian t:oops 
will have gone by October 1st—a few weeks earlier than 
scheduled in the treaty—which gains the headlines. And 
credit is given to the Soviet negotiators for not demanding 
an additional dollar draft to guarantee delivery of the ten 
million tons of oil which Austria must pay as ransom for 
the Zistersdorf oilfields. Even the Russians, hard taskmasters 
though they are, saw that Austria’s dollar resources would 
not stand the strain of a further dollar liability, which wou'd 
become an actual transfer if for one reason or another the 
deliveries cannot be made in kind. 

The Austrians now know where they are as regards the 
goods which they have to deliver in the first year of the 
agreement. After very hard bargaining in Moscow, the 
Russians made a slight compromise in their list. They 
agreed to take 200,000 tons of oil (instead of the 390,000 
tons which was originally demanded), they reduced their 
demand for rolled copper, and they accepted small amounts 
of consumer goods. But the bulk of the deliveries will be 
steel sheets, rolled copper and other rolled products, as 
well as machinery for the paper and timber industries, and 
electrical equipment. A penalty of 3 per cent interest per 
month will be levied on delayed deliveries. Soviet inspectors 
will have access to the Austrian factories to supervise the 
goods. 

While the Austrians were in Moscow the Russians 
wanted to negotiate a five-year trade and shipping agree- 
ment of the “classical” kind, containing a most-favoured- 
nation clause. According to the Vienna correspondent of the 
Diisseldorf Handelsblatt, the Austrians evaded this d=nand, 
saying that they must consult their partners in Gatt 
and would talk about the matter again in the autumn. 
Actually, Gatt would not prevent Austria from grant- 
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ing the Russians the same tariff concessions as are 2iven to 
its partners. But the Austrians may well feel that the Gatt 
concessions were a give-and-take affair, in which bargains 
were struck and that the Soviet trade authorities should like- 
wise offer something in return. The Russians are already 
asking that western countries in the OEEC should grant 
them the same degree of liberalisation as applies to coods 
imported from the OEEC area—without offering arything 
in return. And it may be assumed that their demand for 
“no discrimination” also means that their trading partners 
are expected to abandon the restrictions imposed by the 
Americans, and accepted by all countries receiving American 
aid. The Soviet approach to the Austrians in regard to the 
“ classical trade treaty” is probably a foretaste of the offer 
—or demand—which will be made in September to Dr 
Adenauer. 


Supranationalism’s Third 
Birthday 


HREE years ago this week the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community held its first 
meeting and a new experiment in “ supranationa)ism” 
began. By the end of the first two years, the common 
markets for coal, coke, iron ore, scrap, steel, and <pecial 
steels had all been established, intra~community trade in 
these products was increasing, steel production had 
recovered, productivity in the coal mines was rising, albeit 
slowly, and prices were reasonably stable. The United 
States government had expressed its confidence in the 
soundness of the new Community by loaning it $100 million, 
and although little progress had been made on the difficult 
problems of making’ the common market competitive and 
rooting out the less obvious forms of discrimination and 
distortion, the record of achievement was a good one. 
The record of the last year is more mixed. The economic 
indicators all still show that the common market has had 
a healthy influence on production, trade and prices. But 
what might be called the psychological indicators have been 
more wobbly. In part, this weakening was one :spect 
of the general discouragement and disillusionment with the 
“ supranational ” approach that followed France’s rejection 
of the EDC and in part it was an inevitable development 
once the obvious steps required by the treaty had been 
taken. For most of the. day-to-day questions with which 
the High Authority now has to deal are too technical to 
generate popular support and-yet too important to those 
directly affected to pass without loud wails from those 
who fear they may be hurt. 
Last year, the High Authority’s decision that steel prices 
might fluctuate within quite narrow limits without the 
publication of new prices was successfully challenged in the 
Court of Justice. Although the High Authority immed.ately 
brought its price regulations into line with the Courts 
decision and welcomed the episode as evidence of the vitality 
of the Community, it was also less welcome evidence that — 
the governments and enterprises which brought the case 
were unwilling to give the High Authority scope to interpret 
the general clauses of the treaty broadly. During th: last 
year, too, there has been a tendency for the Council of 
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Ministers to grow in importance at the expense of the High 
Authority. The unwillingness of the Council to play a 
subsidiary role was perhaps most apparent during the dis- 
cussions on the treaty of association with Britain. This 
was in part a reflection of the trend away from “ supra- 
nationalism.” but it was also an inescapable result of the 
“sector” approach to integration. Once the common 
markets were established, and the High Authority turned 
to investment, transportation, and problems of market 
organisation, it was dealing with matters that were inter- 
twined with economic questions beyond its powers. The 
relationship between the High Authority and the Council 
of Ministers therefore had to become either one cf co- 
operation (and of greater limitation on the independence 
of action of the High Authority) or of deadlock. 

The third year has ended with little progress to show 
on the crucial problem of cartels. 
scrap cartel has recently been broken up, but “Georg,” 
the Ruhr coal sales agency, still has to reply to the 
High Authority’s proposals on how its operations might be 
reorganised to conform to the treaty. Delay and the current 
tightness in coal supplies, which makes consumers as well 
as producers less willing to gamble on a more competitive 
system, are adding to the High Authority’s difficulties. 

In contrast, the progress made during the last year in 
eliminating frontier charges and establishing international 
through-rates for the carriage of community products was 
a good beginning to one of the most difficult of the Com- 
munity’s problems—the elimination of the discrimination 
which has been deliberately built into transportation rates 
over the years. And there are many other bright patches 
in the record. The Belgian coal mines have been brought 
a few steps nearer the point where they can be fully inte- 
grated into the common market without special subsidies. 
The American loan has been allocated and new loans raised 
on the European market for financing workers’ housing 
schemes in Belgium, Luxemburg and Germany. And the 
long-awaited British association now only waits for final 
ratification of the treaty by all the signatories. 


Future Prospects 


Since the earliest days of the Schuman Plan it has been 
the fashion to say that the Coal-Steel Community could 
not exist by itself, that new steps on the same pattern must 
be taken to integrate the economies of the Six, o the 
experiment in “ supranationalism ” would fail. The experi- 
ence of three years seems to point to a less “black and 
white” conclusion. The Community will not develop as 
M. Monnet and others hoped unless the governments of 
the Six decide to yield additional powers either to existing 
institutions or to similar ones. Furthermore, so long as 
tach measure has to be justified on its own merits rather 
than accepted as part of something bigger, it will become 
harder and harder for the High Authority to take new steps 
to unify the common market. But although without new 
decisions the work of the High Authority will undoubtedly 
become increasingly routine, the Coal and Steel Community 


is now too solidly based to disintegrate. After an interlude - 


of messy French politics which is better forgotten, M. René 
Mayer has succeeded M. Monnet as President of the High 
Authority and life in Luxemburg has settled down to a 
routine which may lack flair, but is business-like and hard- 
working. How much more will be built on these founda- 
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tions depends not on the High Authority but on the outcome 
of the discussions in Brussels on how European integration 
is to be “ relaunched.” 


United Nations Records 


HERE is a new. note of cautious and _ restrained 
optimism in this year’s annual report of the United 
Nations. Secretary-General. Last year Mr Hammarskjéld’s 


introductory remarks gave the impression that the UN ~ 


was in danger of being stranded high and dry away from 
the main channel of international events. This year one 
gets the impression that this danger has been averted and 
that round the next bend in the river the organisation may 
find new and more auspicious prospects opening before it, 

This change of emphasis can hardly be due to the part 
played by the United Nations in bringing about the present 
lowering of international tension ; the Big Four conference 
at Geneva was not initiated by the United Nations although 
it was held under UN auspices. The change is primarily 
due simply to the fact that an international détente does 
seem to have taken place. Last year Mr Hammarskjéld 
pointed out that “at present the organisation is severely 
handicapped by the fact that it has to function in a world 
where the necessity of coexistence is as yet not fully recog- 
nised.” This year he feels able to say, hopefully if a little 
wryly, that whereas in the past the United Nations has 
been regarded “more as a symbol of hope for the future 
than as a source of present progress ” towards reducing the 
danger of war, now, “in the situation that seems to be 
developing” the organisation “ should acquire a new diplo- 
matic and political significance.” 

Although in some ways the tension of the past ten years 
has given the United Nations a chance to show its mettle, 
in a sense the organisation has been one of the most serious 
casualties of the cold war. It has been deprived of the 
conditions and the universal membership that the drafters 
of the Charter meant it to have ; the question of China’s 
membership, for instance, haunts like King Charles’s 
head every attempt to grapple with Far Eastern tensions 
through the United Nations, and Mr Hammarskjéld was no 
doubt thinking in particular of China when he wrote in his 
report that developments over the past year have made a 
solution of the membership problem even more acutely 
necessary. Moreover among the general public the UN 
has tended to earn a one-sided reputation as a vehicle 
for ineffective and hollow pretensions and a sounding-board 
for sterile and ill-tempered polemics. The need to live 
down this reputation may have been at the back of the 
Secretary-General’s mind when he wrote that “we have 
only begun to make use of the possibilities of the UN ” as 
an instrument for relaxing tensions and lessening mistrust 
and misunderstanding. 

Mr Hammarskjéld believes that “ conference diplomacy,” 
with its public debates, has come to stay ; but he wants 
the United Nations to be more than an instrument 
of this conference diplomacy, which he thinks could be 
usefully supplemented by “ private diplomacy” carried on 
within the framework of the United Nations and through 
its Secretariat. “It is my hope,” he says, 

that solid progress can be made in the coming years in 
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developing: new forms of.contact, new methods of delibera- 


_ tion: and. new ‘techniques of. reconciliation: . With only 


slight adjustments, discussions on major issues of a kind 

- that have occurred outside the United Nations could often 
be fitted into its framework, thus at the same time adding 
to the strength of the world organisation and drawing 
strength from it. 

Mr Hammarskjéld goes on to suggest that use might be 
made of the provision in the Charter for special periodic 
meetings of the Security Council. If he had not completed 
his report before the American airmen were released by 
Peking and before American and Chinese representatives 
sat down at a conference table in Geneva, he might have 
cited these developments as an example of what can be 
achieved through UN organs and officials; probably 
neither would have occurred without Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
journey to Péking last winter and his subsequent con- 
tacts with Mr Chou En-lai. The private meetings of the 
UN Disarmament Sub-Committee in London are another 
practical example of the advantages of a more flexible use 
of the United Nations machinery. Mr Hammarskjéld 
reports that the most recent of these meetings, “ while leav- 
ing vital questions unresolved, tievertheless did result in 
an important measure of progress. . . .” 

If the apparent imiprovement in the relations between the 
great powers persists, the Secretary-Genéral clearly hopes 
that the United Nations will be able fo play an important 
role in facilitating new and improved relationships between 
the peoples of Asia and Africa and of the West. 


The peoples of. Asia today, of Africa tomorrow, are 
moving towards a new relationship. with what history calls 
the West.. The world organisation is the place where this 
emerging new relationship i in a workd affairs can most crea- 
tively be forged: eee 
Mr Hammarskjéld believes that the great changes 

now taking place in Africa provide a challenge to the rest 
of the world and that in the past the United Nations’ con- 
cern with African problems has been too much on a “ piece- 
meal basis” without’ sufficient planning and study. To 
remedy: this, he has set up a Secretariat working party to 
advise him on African ‘problems. In theory all that the 
Secretary-General lias to say about the UN’s role in Asian 
and African affairs is very right and proper. But it must 
be remembered that the organisation’s past record in this 
sphere is not an altogether happy one ; it has tended to 
become a forum for irresponsible nationalist extremists and 
naive and equally irresponsible “‘ do-gooders.” It wiil need 
all its Secretary-General’s skill and good sense if it is to 
avoid these pitfalls i in future. 


Indonesia Finds a Cabinet 


eee youthful democracy has shown a com- 
mendable maturity in solving its latest cabinet crisis. 
After the failure last week of an attempt to create a coalition 
government, including both the outgoing Nationalists and 
their chief rivals, the Moslem Masjumi, who were in oppo- 
sition during Dr Sastroamidjojo’s late administration, the 


Vice-President handed on the task to Dr Harahap, the- 


chairman of the Masjumi parliamentary group. Dr Harahap 
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succeeded. in forming a cabinet on Wednesday, at the 
eleventh hour of the period allowed him by the Vice-|’resj- 


‘dent... According to the information available as The 


; who takes both 
the Premiership and the Ministry of Defence, and four 
more will go to other small Moslem factions ; the remaining 
positions will be shared between the Socialists, two small 
Nationalist groups, a Republican group and the Democratic, 
Catholic and Christian parties. Neither the Nationalists nor 
the Progressive group, who were in alliance under Dr 
Sastroamidjojo, nor the Communists who supported them, 
will be represented. 

There are two encouraging aspects of this. One is the 
Communists’ loss of influence over the government ; it was 
the parliamentary support they afforded to Dr Sastroamid- 
jojo which no doubt inclined him in recent months to take 
so indulgent an attitude to China. The other is the evidence 
that out of the welter of parties and factions something 
like a system of “alternative governments” is emerging, 
with two groups centred respectively on the Nationalists 
and the Masjumi. Not only are most of the incoming 
ministers “ new faces ” in office, including the Premier him- 
self, but of the parties represented in the new cabinet only 
the minor Moslem and Nationalist groups were also in the 
old one. The rest, who form the core of Dr Harahap’s 
government, have consulted together during the period. of 
negotiations, and their cohesion gives hope that they will 
continue to provide an effective alliance. 

Dr Harahap’s period of office is confined to the remain- 
ing weeks before next month’s general election—the first 
the republic has held. His chief tasks will be to ensure 
that the elections are held on time (all the parties have 
promised to co-operate in this) and, in his function as 
Defence Minister, to try to arrange a settlement with the 
Army over the appointment of a chief of staff. This is 
the issue.on which Dr Sastroamidjojo fell, but the new 
Premier’s task may be made easier now that the former 
Defence Minister, about whose supposed Communist sym- 
pathies the Army had doubts, has been finally removed 
from the scene. 


Houses for Africans in 
Southern Rhodesia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


EEE is the professed faith of the 
Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, but doubts 
are expressed both by intellectuals in Britain and by Alric ans 
in the Federation ; they say, is apartheid writ 
small. Where, they ask, is evidence of a real intenticn to 
advance the African to genuine citizenship? Of the ‘ree 


territories, Southern Rhodesia is the most suspect, yet 
Southern Rhodesia’s present housing scheme does offer just 
such evidence. This colony has recognised sooner than some 
of its neighbours that with a steady increase in popuie!\0r- 
the African rnust either have more land or become urbar 1nd 
industrialised—a dilemma that can be postponed bul not 
avoided by the better use of existing land. Rural policy 
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Southern Rhodesia has aimed at building up the “ master 
farmer,” a peasant with from ten to thirty acres of arable in 
a consolidated holding which he farms well and can leave to 
his son, together with the grazing rights that go with it. 
This holding may not be split ; the younger brother must 
therefore go to town, 

The urban counterpart of the master farmer is the idus- 
trial worker who lives with his wife and family permanently 
in or near the town. In South Africa the policy is to dis- 
courage permanent settlement and rely on “ :nigrant 
labour °—men who go home after a year or eighteen months 
to make their wives pregnant and forget their industrial 
skill. In Southern Rhodesia, the employer must pay the 
employee’s rent, which is fixed at {1 a head whether for 
single or married accommodation. The intention was to 
put a premium on the married permanent worker, who is 
more reliable than the migrant and costs his employer no 
more. But it has not worked out like that ; faced with a 
chronic housing shortage, the municipalities have tended tc 
build single quarters first, housing five men in a room and 
using the rent of £5, of which at least half is profit, to finance 
married accommodation, on which they lose money. in the 
eight years up to 1953, the municipalities built 12,401 
married and $5,517 single units, financed by loans from the 
government. The shortfall then was 18,670 single, and 
7,168 married. A year later, the single shortfall was siightly 
reduced but married had risen to 9,855. 

The scheme that is now getting under way is designed not 
only to build houses but also to tackle social evils. The 
African must at present be housed by his employer and is 
often fed ; his wages—the employer sometimes says—are 
pocket money. But few people learn to handle money wisely 
until they own property and face the responsibility of 
housing and feeding their families. So the new scheme is to 
pay for itself, and the occupant is to pay for and eventually 
te own his house. A four-roomed cottage costs about £300, 
which at 5 per cent is paid off in twenty years by {2 a 
month, to which must be added £1 a month for metered 
water, street lighting, roads, sewerage, administration. But 
- about {1 a month is generally taken to be the most. that the 
unskilled worker can find at present wage levels. How then 
is he to pay £3 and make a £300 cottage his own? 


Encouraging Initiative 


He will have to live in two rooms to begin with and let 
two to lodgers, who will each pay him {1 a month. (K»tchen, 
lavatory, shower, will be a separate block outside the main 
building.) When the married man can afford another room, 
he gives one lodger notice. © Meanwhile, 6,000 married 
couples find homes and 12,000 single men each gets a room 
to himself which he hires from a friend. Of 6,000 houses, 
400 will be “ self-help ” houses ; the government builds two 
rooms, the buyer moves into them and builds on what he 
likes with his own labour or by’a contractor. He may also 
build on to a four-roomed house ; he may, when he can 
afford it, connect to the electric or water mains. 

Many objections are voiced. The rooms are too small ; 
Water and electricity are not laid on inside the building ; 
two rooms are not enough for a family. True, but anyone 
who can afford more than £1 a month can turn cut his 
lodgers, build on, connect up; the scheme is elastic, ‘it 
€Mcourages initiative. The married man who pays {1 3 
Month will, it is true, find himself in two rooms instead of 
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the four he may now be lucky enough to get. But in twenty 
years the house will be his. The tenure is a 99-year 
lease, but it can hardly be doubted that the leases will be 
changed to freehold in less than 99 years. This is, it is true, 
a lower middle-class scheme ; it provides for the clerk of 
lorry driver who is making good, not for the few but 
immensely influential professional men. 

African criticism is directed at all these points ; this is to 


be expected. So long as eleven out of twelve of the popula- — 


tion feel themselves outside political power their criticism 
will seldom recognise that coats must be cut to fit loth. But 
it is a professed object of the scheme, by creating urban 
African property holders, to lead for the first time te “a 
system of responsible local government for the African in 
the urban areas.” Together with schools and clinics, the 
scheme will cost {2 million. The Colonial Development 
Corporation is finding {1 million repayable in thirty years ; 
half a million is coming from two insurance firms on a 
twenty-year basis and half from ten years’ credit from con- 
tractors. But the shortfall is not mopped up ; an extension 
of the scheme, modified in the light of experience, will be 
needed next year. Nothing can contribute more directly to 
prosperity and contentment in the Federation than good 
housing and this scheme embodies principles vhich — 
though they do not look startling from Europe—in Central 
Africa are revolutionary. 


Notes from Australia 
(These Notes are Contributed by Our Correspondent 


in Canberra) 


The Labour Party’s Faction Fight 


EVERISH preparations are being made for the special con- 
ference in Sydney this weekend to elect a new State 
Labour party executive. The purpose of the elections is to 
break the control of the New South Wales Labour machine, 
now in the hands of supporters of the industrial groups, 
from which the Labour party has officially withdrawn recog- 
nition. The groups, originally organised to fight Communist 
tactics within the unions, have become inextricably involved 
in the Labour party’s struggle for power. The special con- 
ference this weekend represents the victory of the Labour 
traditionalists and left-wingers over the right-wing, predom- 
inantly Catholic faction that rose to power through the 
industrial groups’ successes. 

The victors are now divided among themselves on the 
extent to which their triumph should be pushed. The real 
leftwingers and the power-hungry, and those with scores to 
pay off, are all for wiping out the right-wingers vompietely, 
and are prepared to split the party in New South Wales, as 
they did in Victoria. The more moderate opponents of the 
right-wingers merely want to break their hold on the party. 
A complete split in the Labour movement in New South 
Wales would almost certainly mean the end of the Cahill 
Labour government, which goes to the electors early next 
year ; and since New South Wales is the key state in federal 
politics, it would also seal Labour’s fate at the next federal 
elections. 

Leading members~of the party’s federal executive—the 
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body which forced the special conference to elect a new 
State executive in New South Wales—are now frightened 
of the consequences of a complete split. But even if the 
conference avoids precipitating such a crisis it will not solve 
the party’s problems. Two opposed factions, with virtually 
irreconcilable ambitions and ideologies, have little hope of 
returning to genuine unity. 


'* * * 


Rising Prices and Industrial Unrest 


WAVE of industrial unrest in Australia~has been the 

inevitable result of efforts to reach economic stability 
at an inflated level. The immediate causes of the strike- 
wave have been first, the freezing of the basic wage by the 
Federal Arbitration Court in September, 1953 ; secondly 
price rises since then ; thirdly the new policy introduced by 
the Arbitration Court and the Conciliation Commissioners, 
last November, of restoring much of the ground icst by 
skilled workers during the post-war inflationary period ; and 
lastly, signs that the wage and salary increases are beginning 
to cause a new round of price increases which are aggravat- 
ing the effect of the freeze on basic wages. The prices on 
which the basic wage was formerly adjusted have risen about 
4.7 per cent since the freeze, and the standard of living of 
the basic wage earner has presumably declined to this 
extent. This situation is already having serious potitical 
repercussions. 

Some State governments are attempting to limit the symp- 
toms, without touching the causes, by reimposing 1ecently 
abandoned price controls. The Commonwealth government, 
with a Senate election to face next year, is worried but 
impotent. Its reiterated policy of non-interference with the 
Arbitration Court, and its own sponsorship of the claims of 
skilled workers, leave it in the position of a mere observe; 
of an increasingly embarrassing situation. The Australian 
Council of Trade Unions (equivalent to the TUC) plans an 
appeal to the Arbitration Court for the restoration of 
quarterly cost-of-living adjustments to the basic wage. In 9 
time of over-full employment—nearly 60,000 vacant jobs 
are registered with the Commonwealth Employment Office 
—a politically alarming situation is emerging. While prices 
continue to rise, the alternatives before the court are to let 
the wage earner suffer the consequences of inflation, or to 
add fuel to inflation in order to protect him. With the 
popular tendency in Australia to blame the Commonwealth 
government for most troubles, the present position could 
have serious effects on the Menzies government’s popularity, 
and has already ended the remarkable record of ‘ndustrial 
peace which has favoured that government since 1949. 


* * * 


Impatient Backbenchers 


HE Classical conception of a good prime minister as “ a 
good butcher ” is not borne out by the experience of 
Mr Menzies. Faced with a-cabinet which could be improved 
by some rough surgery, Mr Menzies has taken the easy 
course and avoided political amputations. Dissatisfaction 
among the bright young men of the Liberal back-bencin has 
failed to induce the Prime Minister to retire any of the old- 
timers in his cabinet to make room for new talent. 
Acutely conscious himself of the inadequate distribution 
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of talent in his ministerial team, Mr Menzies recently made 
one effort to mend matters but has apparently retired dis. 
mayed. His gesture was to offer an overseas post io the 
veteran Army and Navy Minister, Mr Jos Francis, who has 
been a member of parliament since 1922 and has been in 
ministries since 1932. But Mr Francis rejected pleasan: and 
comfortable retirement to the Australian Consul-General- 
ship in New York ; it looks as if Mr Menzies found that the 
price of even a single cabinet replacement was something 
of the order of an ambassadorship and a knighthood 

Such appointments have accounted for two of Mr 
Menzies’ ministers since he returned to the premiership in 
1949. Otherwise there have been no changes in personnel 
except through a small increase in cabinet strength. The 
result is a ministry of mediocre average standard, and a dis- 
illusioned back-bench. The lack of opportunity for the big 
batch of young men who came into politics in 1949 must 
also have the effect of discouraging worthwhile potential 
recruits from going into politics at all. This is a serious 
prospect in Australia, where the average standard of poii- 
ticians is already far from impressive. 


* * * 


Grim Outlook on the Waterfront 


HE Australian public is still awaiting results from the 
undertaking given by the Federal Minister for Labour, 
Mr Harold Holt, at the end of last year, that the government 
would introduce legislation to improve waterfront eilicicncy. 
Meanwhile, the latest statistics show how big an elcment 
port costs are in the high shipping freights, about wltich the 
government, industry, and commerce are all complaining. 
The most recent report on invisible exports covers the six 
months to the end of last December, and shows that freight 
payments to overseas shipping companies added most ten 
per cent to the cost of imports ; and a remarkably high pro- 
portion of those payments were swallowed up by port 
charges. This wasteful expenditure in ports will obviously 
have to be curbed if Australia is to overcome its trade crisis. 
But nothing that the Commonwealth government has 
done so far inspires confidence that it is prepared fo- the 
vigorous action which would be needed to make a genuine 
improvement in waterfront efficiency and bring down costs. 
After introducing legislation at the end of last year to end 
the monopoly of labour recruitment enjoyed by the Water- 
side Workers’ Federation, and then sitting out the fort 
night’s nation-wide wharf stoppage to which this gave rise, 
the government was not prepared to put the legislation inic 
effect. It then set up a committee of inquiry, on whosc 
report it was to base further reforms. (The fact that an 
earlier report by an English port authority, Mr Henry 
Basten, analysing sources of trouble and inefficiency on the 
waterfront, had been followed by complete inaction, was 
delicately glossed over.) The committee’s inquiry was to be 
swift and further legislation was promised by the first parlia- 
mentary sittings of this year. But the committee has bzcome 
another Frankenstein’s monster. It-is in the middle of 
examining a mass of witnesses (the Waterside Workers’ 
Communist leader, Mr Jim Healy, is reported to have about 
fifty of his own to call) and has effectively delayed action. 
Meanwhile the traditional nagging local disputes which havc 
sent waterfront costs scaring in the past are continuing, and 
Mr Healy is believed to be preparing to take the offcasive. 
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Each technical officer at a Royal Air Force station is 
concerned with some specialised part of his aircraft — 
and it is the designer’s responsibility to ensure that 
each specialist is able to carry out his servicing and 
maintenance tasks with speed and efficiency. By 
adopting a policy of close liaison with the Royal Air 
Force, the Avro company has, in the new Avro Vulcan, 
designed an aircraft which upholds the Avro reputation 
for ease of servieing and maintenance. Especially 
noteworthy features are accessibility from underneath 
and the absence of complicated mechanical high lift 
devices. The mighty Avro Vulcan is the world’s first 
four jet Delta Wing Bomber. It is now in super- 
priority production for the Royal Air Force, and the 
Royal Air Force mechanics will quickly be able to find 
their way about it. 





A. V. ROE & CO. LIMITED, Manchester, England 


Member of the Hawker Siddeley Group/Pioneer . . . and World Leader in Aviation 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service is available and, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with ‘the Bank’s 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee, 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, £.C.2 
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Jipijapa and Montecristi in Ecuador are the 


towns properly associated with the finest and 
genuine ‘Panama’ hats—so called because they 
were first made known in Europe and the U.S.A. 
by traders in Panama. The best hats are those 
made from the straw or fibre obtained from the 
Toquilla palm that grows in Ecuador. 

The making of these famous and sometimes 
costly hats is Ecuador’s oldest industry and the 
great skill required is traditionally exercised by 
women. Today, few people would spend £200 
on a hat but, despite compétition from machine- 
made products, ‘Jipijapas’ and ‘ Montecristis’ 
continue to reach discerning buyers through the 
port of Guayaquil, where a branch of the Bank 
of London and South America has long becn 
established. 

From Guayaquil, and from the Bank’s 
other branches in South and Central America, 
our Head Office receives regular reports on 
local produce markets, trading regulations and 
general economic conditions. The contents of 
these reports are published in our Fortnightly 
Review, distributed to the Bank’s customers and 
correspondents on both ‘sides of ‘the Atlantic. 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE ; 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, 
_ LONDON, E.C2 


MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET _ 
BRADFORD : [9 SUNBRIDGE ROAD 


CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE : TALACKER 35, ZURICH 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





The Electric Shock 


pean the Chancellor had made it very plain 
that the long-discussed funding issue by the 
Central Electricity Authority would follow hard on the 
heels of last month’s gas loan, the announcement, when 
it came last Monday, took the market by surprise. 
After the close of another day of sagging prices it 
became known that the lists for £200 million of British 
Electricity guaranteed stock, 1967-69, offered at 984, 
‘ would open and close on Thursday. In the event appli- 
cants for up to £250,000 received full allotment, larger 
applicants receiving 74 per cent of their applications. 
Obviously the departments had taken a great deal but 
the extent of independent subscriptions gave the 
authorities satisfaction. 

The measure of the market’s surprise at the terms of 
the stock was the extent of yield recalculations upon 
which the gilt-edged dealers swiftly embarked. The 
prices quoted for Tuesday’s opening showed that in 
some instances a full point had been added to 
the 1/8 or 1/4 fall experienced during official hours 
on Monday. 

As that first response from the market testified, this 
new loan marks a big change in official policy from 
the tactics of the gas loan issued only four weeks before. 
The price of that issue,-it will be recalled, was intended 
to be precisely. in line with the then existing market 
level, but by mischance it proved in the event to be 
three-cights of a point above it. Not only did the 
“departments” have to take up virtually the whole 
amount, but an impression was created that they were 
Well content to do so. Im short, the conclusion to which 
those tactics pointed was that the authorities were 
abandoning their tough policy towards gilt-edged in 
favour of an effort to smooth the course for the fund- 
ings—gas and electricity bank advances, and the £524 
million of Serial Funding stock that matures in mid- 
November. The wishful thinkers in the City promptly 


argued that the gas stock would never be pressed on 
the market, that if the authorities really wished to sell 
they would contrive a rising market for the purpose, 
and that. they would then be the better able to avoid 
difficulty in the placing of the next two big issues. The 
culminating sophistry was the argument that such 
tenderness towards gilt-edged was a necessary part of 
monetary orthodoxy, since otherwise the departments 
would have to borrow on Treasury Bills to finance their 
subscriptions and by doing so would raise still further 
the banks’ liquidity ratios after they had been raised by 
the funding of bank advances. 

Such tenuous arguments as these were the founda- 
tion, four weeks ago, for the hopes that the market had 
touched bottom. They were sadly misplaced hopes— 
despite the fact that Mr Butler’s resort to exhortation 
implied some lack of faith in that the market would do 
his work to reinforce the supposition that gilt-edged 
policy was swinging from toughness to softness... By yet 
another paradox of muddled thinking, the gilt-edged 


market found the squeeze by “ request” more menac- | 


ing than the squeeze by pressure on liquidity. By the 
eve of this electricity loan, the new gas stock stood at a 
discount of 3} points, showing a yield of virtually 44 
er cent. tie 
. Against this background, ‘the tactics of the electricity 
issue make a dramatic display: Their message. is a 
repudiation of the suppositions based on the gas tactics, 
and an earnest of the recent official protestations that 
orthodox weapons are still an indispensable part of the 
whole armoury. Although the gilt-edged market had 
weakened so stiarply—to levels actually below the worst 
point touched in the collapse of 1951-52—and although 


{100 million of gas stock remained to be digested, the 


Chancellor has not weakened in his determination to 
drive the electricity authority into the market. Given 
the course of the recent discussions, a large and early 
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issue was needed simply to keep faith with the banks, 
quite apart from the desirability of forcing the national- 
ised industries to shoulder the full burden of their 
capital requirements. In the past their reliance on 
bank credit has been grossly excessive ; long-term 
capital should be sought in the long-term market, and 
every effort should be made to ensure that the market 
issues keep in step with expenditures, instead of regu- 
larly lagging far behind. Although these principles 
have been urged by the banks and are now being 
endorsed by the Treasury, it cannot have been easy to 
secure the compliance of the Electricity Authority. 
The gross redemption yield on this new loan, even 
though its maximum life has been kept down to 14 
years—which is relatively short for the purpose—is 
£4 12s. 11d. per cent to the latest date and £4 13s. 4d. 
per cent to the earliest. This is easily the most costly 
borrowing on any governmental issue since the cash 
tranche of the 44 per cent Conversion Loan, 1940-44, 
was issued in 1930 ; and the 44 per cent coupon is the 
only one in the present gilt-edged list, offering a flat 
yield of £4 11s. 4d. per cent at the issue price. 


GROSS REDEMPTION YIELDS 





June 24] Nov. 18} Aug. 8 \Opening Aug. 10 


1952 








1954 | 1955 |4"8-9 1955 





Ps it ae ee oy «dif sn 
Funding 3% 1959/69 411 93 3 3414 5415 3414 2 
Funding 3% 1966/68 41010219 7*413 7414 2413 4 
Conversion 34% 1969 3 3 3411 4413 2412 8 
Savings 3% 1965/75 411113 6 5410-14 1011410 0 
Brit, Elec. 3% 1968/73 4 12 43 411412 0412 341110 
Brit. Gas 4% 1969/72; ... 3 7 5*4 9 941111411 3 
Brit. Elect. 44% | 
GIG cscs ees Pa SAE. Saag 7 


All yields to redemption at the latest date except those marked. * 


More striking still, the stock was deliberately offered 
below the market. By the tests of the gross redemption 
yield, or the gross flat yield, the difference in favour of 
the new stock was very marked. By comparison with 
the prices ruling just before the announcement, it 
offered 5/32 per cent more than the Gas stock, for a 
life shorter by three years, and over 1/16 fer cent more 
than the 34 per cent Conversion stock 1969—a stock 
with comparable life but with much greater attractions 
to the surtax payer. The choice of a high coupon 
inevitably means that the net redemption yield is rela- 
tively low ; it is £2 14s. 4d. per cent to 1969, after tax 
at 8s. 6d., whereas the 1969 Conversion stock offered 
£2 19s. 8d., and the 3 per cent Funding 1966-68 (issued 
last November) offered £3 5s. 3d. The appeal here is 
to gross funds, and there is no doubt. that it was meant 
to be a very definite appeal. Not for many years has a 
stock been so deliberately offered below the market— 
with the possible exception of the first Dalton tap stock, 
Savings Bonds, 1964-67. 

Now, in effect, due notice has been given that the 
departments do not intend to be saddled with the stock 
if they can avoid it ; and there is even a faint :mplica- 
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tion that they may not regard the Gas stock any 
differently. The presumption from these tactics jg 
that a real effort will be made to ensure that these 
two operations—and doubtless also the one that lies 
ahead—cause the minimum expansion of fleating debt, 
This means that the departments must try to sel! sub- 
stantial amounts of these or other stocks in their port- 
folios before the instalments on their new subscriptions 
involve them in any large payments. The instalments 
on the Electricity stock, like the Gas, are well spread— 
40 per cent on September gth, 25 per cent at end- 
October and 234 per cent at mid-December—so that 
if sales can be kept flowing, undue recourse to Treasury 
bill finance may be avoided. Obviously, the depart- 
ments will prefer to sell at rising prices ; but there 
will be no virtue in keeping down floating debt finance 
(and thereby limiting the rise in bank liquidity ratios) 
if that is achieved by bluffing the gilt-edged market 
into the belief that official interest requires it to be 
sustained. Such bluff can often work in the short run, 
but it would be deplorable if it were used now. The 
gas tactics suggested that this might happen; the 
electricity tactics suggest the opposite—but it is too 
soon to be quite sure how policy will develop. 


* 


Meanwhile, there is one other feature of the new 
loan that promises a circumspect policy. Despiie tke 
costliness of this borrowing to the Central Electricity 
Authority, it has not been permitted, as it was last | 
year, to borrow iess than its current outstanding floating 
indebtedness. Like the Gas Council, it will have a 
margin in hand after repaying its bank loans, which at 
July 31st amounted to £153 million (compared with 
£105 million at the time of last year’s {100 million 
issue, the 34 per cent stock, 1976-79, offered at 1004). 
The margin, it is true, will not last long. Unless the 
current rate of expenditures really is perceptibly cur- 
tailed, both the gas and the electricity industries will 
need further finance by the early weeks of the new year 
—and electricity perhaps even sooner. If the banks suc- 
ceed in sharply forcing down the limits for re-borrowing 
(as, in the national interest, it is to be hoped they will 
do) both gas and electricity will be in the market again 
by the spring or early summer of 1956. There will 
be little rest for the digestive organs of the gilt-cdged 
market. If the principles of the credit squeeze ate 
to be sustained, it ought to be required to swallow 
before the year-end the greater part of the two ‘sues 
of these past four weeks and a large slice of whutever 
stock replaces the £524 million of Serial Fuxding 


~ bonds—or the equivalent in other stocks released from 


departmental holdings. Investment demand now :hows 
its first signs of revival. But it is still not easy ‘0 se 
how the pressure of tighter money can be combined with 
a rising market—unless the squeeze needed upon the 
economy proves to be much more moderate than the 
Chancellor has yet suggested. 
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Atoms for Sale 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N the garden of the Palais des Nations, to the left 
of the entrance, is a summer house almost entirely 
filled by a circular dais. A round sheet of glass is let 
into the floor and below it, submerged in 22 feet of 
water, is a small—a very small—working atomic reac- 
tor. Occasionally a bubble comes to the surface and the 
fuel elements can be made to give off a blue light that 
more than ever suggests a fishpond in which the sunken 
reactor is the plinth of a4 missing statue. As in alf atomic 
plants, there is no sound and no movement—nothing 
but the recording instruments to show that a- chain 
reaction is taking place down at the bottom of the water. 
This may not be much more than a laboratory toy, 
but this is the first time that any such plant has been 
put on public display. And it is, in its way, typical of 
much that is being shown and said at the atomic energy 
conference that the United Nations has organised at 
Geneva ; a great many facts that have until now been 
secret have been revealed, but certain vital information 
remains concealed. 

But equally there is no doubt that the participating 
countries, led by Britain, Russia and the United States, 
have approached the task of preparing exhibits and 
papers for the conference with the greatest seriousness. 
They are playing for high stakes—for atomic leader- 
ship and the untold political influence and economic 
reward that it promises. In a conference of this kind, 
attended largely by scientists, the standing of each 
country depends almost entirely on the amount of hard 
scientific progress that it is able to demonstrate. 
Almost, but not quite: for this is not only an exciting 
and expanding branch of science ; it is a new industry 
in which salesmanship has its part. Impressions of the 
first days of the conference suggest that while Britain 
has made a remarkable showing, scientifically speaking, 
it has still much to learn from the United States in 
matters of sheer salesmanship. And the Russians, 
whose exhibit may look outwardly old-fashioned by the 
day-after-tomorrow standards of this atomic age, have 
stolidly demonstrated their ability to equal the highest 
achievements attained by British and American 
engineers and, in some instances, to make their own 
Improvements on them. 

There are no startling scientific revelations at the 
conference. The one sensation has been the appearance 
of hydrogen fusion as a possible source of power. It 
was mentioned first at the opening ceremony, and 
grudging admissions have since been wrung, first from 
the British and then from the American delegations, 
that work on harnessing the hydrogen atom was actually 
in hand—a “ moderate ” project as the American ven- 
ture was described. But in spite of this, and some 
tadical advances in pure nuclear physics reported in 


some papers, no one country has been able conclusively 
to demonstrate that it is technically ahead of its atomic 
competitors. This is, perhaps, the second of Geneva’s 
surprises. There are, naturally enough, differences of 
degree between the approach and the attitude of mind 
of the different countries, but it is remarkable that time 
and again their scientists, working by parallel routes, 
have reached the same conclusions and that the occa- 
sions on which they differ are comparatively rare. 

The conference is organised in three sections. There 
are the scientific papers that are being read daily by 
members of the delegations and there are two separate 
exhibitions. One, in the Palais itself, is organised by 
the governments of the participating countries and the 
small reactor in the garden is part of the official United 
States exhibit. The second, at the other end of the 
town, is nominally for the public but has turned into 
something of an atomic trade fair. Here are the com- 


panies who design and build atomic equipment and who | 


hope to build and sell atomic reactors.. Their salesmen, 
especially the British salesmen, are prepared to discuss 
prices and delivery dates, and have in fact had really 
serious talks with a number of potential customers. 
But the conference has underlined one point, if it was 
not already clear—that these companies, for all their 
fine show of confidence, are dependent on their own 
atomic authorities ; the attitude of those authorities 
will very largely decide what success the industrialists 
have in selling atomic plant to foreign customers. 


* 


This fact lies behind much of the manceuvring that 
has taken place at Geneva during the first week of the 
conference. So far it has successfully steered clear of 
the political issues that, it was feared, some delegates 
might raise. The over-riding interest of the delegates 
is in atomic power—the need for it, the cost of it, and 
the methods of obtaining it. It is on power, rather to 
the exclusion of the other “ peaceful uses of atomic 
energy,” that the conference has concentrated. Both 
the Russians and the British believe that atomic power 
is on the doorstep. The Russian reactor of 5,000 kW, 
which was extensively described and illustrated in film, 
has some odd features to British and American eyes, 
but it is openly called a prototype and is being followed 
by a full-scale station of 100,000 kW, the operating 
costs of which have been put at 10 to 20 Kopeks per unit. 
There is no reason to doubt the Russian claims to 
be developing a nuclear power industry ; all the evidence 
so far in their papers and in their power station models 
in the exhibition shows that it is well within the capaci- 
ties of Russian atomic engineering, which reaches an 
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extremely high standard of precision, where precision 
is needed, even if garbed in a clumsy looking shell. 

The British atomic power programme lias been 
amplified at the conference. In particular, the British 
delegates are the first to calculate openly what the civil 
value of plutonium is likely to be—not more than £12 
a gram for the pure metal—and they calculate that it 
would cost 0.76d. per unit to produce electricity from 
the early types of atomic power stations if no credit at 
all is allowed for the value of the plutonium, as distinct 
from the calculated price of 0.6d. per unit for electricity 
when such a credit is allowed. 

The Americans’ attitude to atomic power is different. 
They are willing to concede that atomic power has an 
immense future, but they believe that it is still some 
way away. They are concentrating, therefore, on testing 
out a number of different systems in experimental 
reactors in the hope of evolving one that will generate 
atomic electricity at a price economic under American 
conditions. 

The result of this difference of approach is that, so far 
as the practical development of atomic power is con- 
cerned, Britain, and perhaps also Russia, is ahead of the 
United States, while the Americans are testing a far 
greater number of esoteric systems than either of the 
other two countries. One of the aspects of the British 
exhibits that seems to drive this home to visitors is the 
appearance of British civil engineers at the exhibition 
alongside the manufacturers to co-operate in the design 
and building of atomic reactors. But the Americans 
partly succeeded in undermining the ground gained by 
the British when the exhibition opened by their 
approach to the most important matter of all—the 
supply of nuclear fuel. 


When the Geneva exhibition was opened, the 
severely scientific approach taken by the British 
organisers made a big impact. They had countered 
the impressive effect of the American reactor actually 
present and working by an invitation to take delegates 
over the British research facilities at Harwell when the 
conference ended, an invitation that has been extended 
to the Calder Hall power station. The standard of the 
British exhibits, especially the models, has probably 
been the highest of the exhibition, though the American 
reactor models are basically extremely interesting, 
especially those of the more advanced designs. The 
carefully timed announcement that the experimental 
breeder reactor at Harwell has produced a higher pro- 
portion of fresh fuel than had been claimed for any 
similar reactor also made its effect. 

When, on Tuesday, the Americans announced the 
prices at which they were prepared to sell and lease 
essential reactor materials like uranium and heavy 
water, the first impression was that this was a planned 
counterblast ; the second was that it was the long 
anticipated American move to tempt customers by 
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offering cut price fuel. The American price for hea 
water, $28 a pound, was freely admitted to be below 
the cost of production. The prices of $40 per kilo- 
gramme for natural uranium and $25 a gramme for 
the lease of uranium containing an additional 20 per 
cent of fissile atoms also smack of a bargain offer. The 
American Atomic Energy Commission has been at some 
pains to avoid direct association with the United State; 
companies’ export drive, but there is no doubt that this 
announcement was intended to help American manv- 
facturers at Geneva. 


* 


This was the opportunity for the British Atomic 
Energy Authority to state on what terms it was pre- 
pared to provide fissile material for foreign countries, 
the material that British manufacturers would need for 
the reactors that they intend to export. The oppor- 
tunity was not taken and because it was missed the 
value of much of the real hard work that has gone into 
organising the British contribution at Geneva is in 
danger of being undone. It is highly probable that the 
Authority is prepared to back to the hilt the drive to 
sell British reactors abroad but it must say so firmly 
and unequivocally—otherwise potential customers will 
still wonder whether at the moment of delivery they 
may find themselves with a reactor and no atomic fuel. 
All that is necessary is that British firms who sell 
reactors, whether for power or for research, will have 
complete assurance that the fuel will be there for them. 

These manceuvres form the background to the con- 
ference. They have great importance in setting the 
environment in which atomic trade is likely to be 
carried out during the next decade. But the great fact 
of Geneva, which they cannot overshadow, is that, for 
the first time since 1939, atomic scientists have been 
able to meet and report with a real degree of freedom on 
the work that they have done in deep secrecy during the 
first sixteen years. This accounts for the atmosphere of 
suppressed excitement that has characterised the Con- 
ference. The real secrets are remaining secret—that is 
plain—but a great deal of vital information is being 
made public. The importance of the Conference was 
summed up by one of the Russian delegates when he 
said of reactor design that when development was being 
made along so many fronts, no one country could covet 
all fields ; international exchange of results becomes a0 
essential part of genuine progress. This perhaps is 4 
more important fact than any plan for co-operation 10 
atomic development that might emerge from the Con- 
ference. The atomic industry is not a form of aid to be 
handed out to under-developed countries. It is a basic 
technology that each country must eventually learn fot 
itself. This is the lesson pointed by Geneva’s thousand 
papers and acres of exhibits. It is a lesson learnt at the 
cost of aching feet and a good deal of eye strain—but 
all the more valuable for costing a little more than the 
normal effort to assimilate. : 
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Business Notes 





Sunshine in Throgmorton Street 


WEEK ago storm clouds overhung the markets, and 
frightened bulls were scampering for cover. They had 
ample excuse. Some of the bankers were believed to have 
spoken harshly to some of their customers. Other bank 
customers were wondering when their turn would come. 
Industrials, specially those that, like Burmah Oil, were known 
to have been bought on speculative account were falling 
heavily. On Friday of last week the Financial Times indus- 
trial index dipped below 200. At 198.9 it showed a fall 
of fully 11 per cent in just over a fortnight. It was by 
then becoming obvious that the Stock Exchange settlement 
due next Tuesday will be uncomfortable, with ugly losses 
to be paid. The gilt-edged market too was not happy and 
prices were dragging steadily downwards with the institu- 
tions right off their feed. 
How has all that changed so quickly, for it has changed 
fast enough to bring the index up to 210.0—a §} per cent 
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tally in the first half of this week? This new sunshine may 
be a mere interlude between downpours, as the sudden 
weakening on Thursday afternoon suggests, but how does 
it happen that the plucky-little dabbler who last week was 
cutting his losses was this week stepping forward again to 
buy for new time? There seem to be three reasons. It 
how seems probable that the forthcoming settlement will be 
less difficult than many people were supposing a few days 
ago. Perhaps the banker’s bark has been worse than 
his bite? Secondly, the launching of the £200 million 
clectricity loan on terms that were below the gilt-edged 
market was paradoxically a bull point for gilt-edged and 
therefore indirectly for industrials, The reasoning runs 
thus: The Bank of England rightly fixed the terms attrac- 
tively enough to bid for public subscriptions even in a weak 
Market. That suggested to some operators that the risk of 


fj 


something further unpleasant being needed was lessened. 
Bear accounts inside the house and outside it were closed, 
and the initial drop in the gilt-edged market after the terms 
were announced was largely recovered. The Government 
broker, on Tuesday, skilfully but none the less obviously, 
set to work to make the issue as much of a success as he 
could. It is quite wrong to suggest that he was bidding 
for stock ; he was on balance a substantial seller, but he 
used the technique of egging buyers on by selling at rising 
prices, creating confidence out of nothing as he went. 

A third long term factor that explains the resilience of the 
industrial market comes out clearly from the accompanying 
chart. A preference for ordinary shares over fixed interest 
securities is at work and has pulled the yield on industrials 
down almost to that obtainable from 2} per cent Consols. 
The institutions, including the insurance companies, have 
been increasing their proportions of equities by more than 
published figures show (because of the writing down that 
insurance balance sheets receive). They go off feed 
naturally when markets look uninviting, and may have 
occasion to do so again, but they will also be back again 
whenever the sun is shining in Throgmorton Street. For 
issuing houses and brokers planning fixed interest issues 
for companies this has an important lesson. It is becoming 
less easy to find terms for fixed interest stocks that will 
attract. It may be necessary to bait more_and more of 
them with some option on the equity. 


Building Societies’ Dilemma 


HE building societies are not yet at sixes and sevens. 
7 They are merely at fives, five and a quarters, and five 
and a halves. But no one can study the decisions that the 
big societies have taken about their mortgage rates this week 
without realising that they do not know what on earth to 
do. The Woolwich Equitable, like the Abbey National, is 
raising the charge for new mortgages to §4 per cent ; the 
Co-operative Permanent is to charge §} per cent on new 
mortgages. None of these societies has yet announced its 
new charge on existing mortgages to owner-occupiers, but 
the Woolwich statement implies that they, too, face an 
increase. No doubt existing borrowers from the Abbey 
National and the Co-operative will also pay more ; a rise 
to .a minimum of 5} per cent taking effect early 
next year seems a likely guess. The Halifax, as so often 
before, is taking a line of its own. The charge for new 
owner-occupiers’ mortgages. is to go up to only § per cent. 
Old borrowers, including those whose rate only rises from 
4 per cent to 4}.per cent in October, will, if there is no 
material change in money rates, be charged 5 per cent from 
February 1, 1956. 

It is no new experience for the Halifax to be the only 
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soldier in step. This time it has a right to that distinction ; 
it has raised its interest paid to shareholders only from 
24 per cent to 23 per cent met (though it is paying a total 
of 3} per cent on £32 millions of Class I shares held by 
regular savers). The only question for the Halifax is, there- 
fore, whether it can attract money at } per cent less than 
the general 3 per cent. Two straws in the wind are 
encouraging. First those big societies that have in the last 
few weeks announced a rise to 3 per cent afe experiencing 
a most encouraging inflow of money at the new rate. 
Secondly the Halifax’s own half-yearly statement to July 
30th shows that money was coming in freely in that period, 
when other societies were short; gross receipts from 
investors were £33.2 million compared with {26.6 million 
in the same half of last year and net receipts (allowing for 
withdrawals) were {12.4 million against £8.8 million. That 
was a period in which the society was paying the general 
rate for money but it might well be willing now to protect 
its reserve ratio by slowing down expansion. 

For the other societies the decision on mortgage rates 
has been most difficult. A revised scheme for joint 
guarantee with the local authorities and the Treasury is 
now being considered. The present draft permits a mort- 
gage charge of the minimum recommended by the Build- 
ing Societies Association (5 per cent). As the wording now 
stands only the Halifax, the Bradford Equitable and a few 
smaller societies could continue to operate the scheme, 
What to charge existing borrowers is a still more serious 
problem. It is theoretically possible for most societies 
te charge § per cent for a limited period, adding little or 


nothing to reserve. They can and will also offer extensions - 


of mortgage periods as an alternative to higher monthly 
payments. Thus the Co-operative will have some mort- 
gages longer than 35 years and the Woolwich some longer 
than 30. But should the societies really be trying expedients 
either of still longer mortgages or of charges that leave 
nothing for reserve ? Nearly all societies will this year have 
to face a depreciation on their gilt-edged holdings that 
should be matched by substantial additions to reserves. 


The World’s Dearer Money 


R BUTLER’S decision to leave his exhortations 
M unbacked by any increase in Bank rate has been 
followed by an extraordinary spate of increases in cfficial 
discount rates by pther countries ; and these in turn were 
an influence behind the action of the London discount 
houses in pushing the Treasury bill rate to just 4 per cent 
on Friday of last week. No fewer than five central banks 
have raised their re-discount rates in the first ten days of this 
month, First came the National Bank of Belgium (23 to 
3 per cent), the Bank Deutscher Laender (3 to 33 per cent) 
and four of the Federal Reserve Banks (1} to 2 per cent, 
and 2} per cent in the case of the Reserve Bank of Cieve- 
jand). At the week-end came the news that the Bank of 
Canada had reversed the reduction from 2 to 1} per cent 
made in its discount rate in February, and this week the 


Bank of Japan has raised its rate, from 5.84 per cent to 7.3 


per cent. 
The increase in discount rates made by the Federal 
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Reserve. Banks. sprang directly (as did the increases from 
14 to 13 per cent in April) from a rise in the United States 
Treasury bill rate, which went up from 1.720 to 1.850 
per cent last week. The margin in favour of the London 
rate was still over 2 per cent, but the premium of 1) ?-1/} 
cents on the three months’ forward dollar fully offset this 
and produced a slight advantage on covered arbitrage in 
favour of New York. This week the U.S. Treasury bill rate 
has risen by a further 0.04 per cent (that-is, by slightly 
more than the London rate) but the premium on the forward 
dollar has narrowed by § cents to 176-1/% cents. At 
this level. the premium is approximately restored to its 
interest parity. 


Bill Rates Higher 


HE discount houses thus had ample cause fox their 
T reduction by 2d., to just £99 per cent, in their bid at 
last week’s Treasury bill tender. . The rate had remuained 
unchanged through the seven preceding tenders, notwith- 
standing the sustained stringency of credit. A week previ- 
ously the market had indeed raised its rates on commercial 
bills (by 3 per cent on trade bills and by j's per cent on all 
but the finest bank bills). Bigger demands for finance by 
many borrowers in anticipation of the tighter squeeze on 
advances seem to have contributed to the rise in rates. Com- 
mercial bill rates have now been raised by a further 1 /32 per 
cent to 41's for three months’ bank bills in conjunction with 
the rise in the Treasury bill rate. 

The discount houses are now earning a handsome niargin 
on their bill portfolios. The average cost of their money is 
around 3} per cent ; they earn upwards of 4 per cent on the 
bills. But their position is far from happy. Quite apart 
from the need to guard against the losses that would follow 
any further rise in Bank rate, they have sustained heavy 
capital losses on their bond portfolios and are actually incur- 
ring running losses on the finance of their bonds, which 
carry coupon rates ranging from 2 to 3 per cent. 


British and German Unemployment 


NEMPLOYMENT in Western Germany, as well as in 
Britain, is now lower than it has been at any time 

since the war, but there any resemblance between the two 
cduntries’ labour markets this summer comes to an end. In 
Britain unemployment in the middle of last month was 
down to 185,000, only 0.9 per cent of the total number of 
employees, but this percentage was hardly lower than a yeat 
ago. In Western Germany at the end of July the total of 
about 567,000 people unemployed is officially estimated at 
roughly 3 per cent of the total persons employed, but !f 
was not much more than half the percentage recorded 4 
year ago. There are much sharper seasonal fluctuations io 
German unemployment than in British (this July figure 


about 800,000 lower than in March, and the corresponding 


drop in 1954 was moré than half a million). Nevertheless, 
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People worth 
cultivating 


The Browns are an ordinary enough young couple, 
you'd say. They have been married nine years, have 


a son aged seven, and live in a flat in a London 
suburb. 


Why, then, are they so well worth cultivating? 


Because any day now Brown’s promotion will come 
through and they’ll start to move up in the world. 
They'll move into a house to start with and furnish 
it from scratch. Before long there will be a new 
car and some exciting new gadgets for the kitchen. 


With its vigorous, realistic presentation of the news, 
the Daily Mirror appeals particularly to young 
families like these. In fact, the majority of the 
42 million people who buy it every day belong to 
this all-important younger generation. 
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ON BUSINESS 
DICTATION 






After long research on business dictation, Remington 
Rand now offer the Remington Ultravox. Here-at last 
is a dictating machine that incorporates ail significant 
technical advances, all features that make for ease and 
flexibility of use. Here is a new conception of high- 
speed error-free dictation: you (and your secretary) 
are welcome to test it in your own office. 


+ THIS IS REMINGTON ULTRAVOX 


You can use it on any desk or table corner — even in your 
car. It records faithfully at the noisiest conference or frem 
the far end of your office. You can amend any dictation 
error by speaking over the mistake. Remington Ultravox 
sound carriers have a ten-minute recording capacity. They 
can be mailed like a quarto letter, erased and re-used gime 
and again. As for the quality of tone and reproduction—try 
it for yourself . . 


Memington. Frand. 


COUPON: | would like to know more about Remington Ultravox, 
Please * ask your representative to arrange a free demonstration [_] 
# provide further information [_] (tick course of action required) 





REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WCI 
Telephone : CHAncery 8888 ous 
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Over a million pairs of pincers and pliers moved out of 
i; this country last year. With them went nearly five million 


| movement files, as many assorted axes, and two thousand tons 


: of hacksaw blades and twist drills. 

i : These export figures for tools are a few out of 

ij | many. They give some small idea of the world-wide 

+ demand for British-made steel products. Last year 

i , Britain’s toolmakers alone earned £18 million for Bri‘ain. 
i | Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 

ai a Sane Any hate 


“ 
1 on British steel leads the world 


| aes $93 | THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATIO™ 
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yearly comparisons suggest that Germany, while stil] such 
jess short of labour than Britain, is fast losing the sub- 
stantial reserve of people without jobs that it has had for 
several years. 

The other side of the penny is the phenomenal increase 
in the labour force that Germany has enjoyed during that 
whole period, as the flow of people from Eastern Germany 
brought it extra hands along with the extra mouths. Since 
1949 it has been able to add workers to its labour force at 
four or five times the rate of Britain or the United States. 
That has undoubtedly contributed to its very pigh rate of 
increase in industrial output, though the comparison does 
not offer Britain many excuses ; productivity as well as total 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT: BRITAIN, 
THE UNITED STATES, AND WESTERN GERMANY 






Indices of Civil Employment 
(mid-years: June, 1949, 
100) :— 


Britain... ...ssssasbee¥ 104 | 105 
United States. .....ee00s 104 | ° 167 
Western Germany...... 122 | 129* 
Percentage Unemployment. 

(mid-years) :— 

Britain. ......s<edeetes 1-1 1-0 
United States. ..... e006 5-1 4-0 
Western Germany ....¥. 5-8 | 4-0* 





* Estimates. 


production in Germany has been outstripping Britain during 
the period. Germany is unlikely to be able to continue 
expanding its labour force at any such rate, though it is 
eagerly turning to Italy for fresh recruits.' It remains to be 
seen how much this gradual emptying.of its reservoir of 
unemployed will push up its wages and whether it will 
increase German industry’s labour costs. For the meantime, 
it is still comfortably short (for employers) of the British 
situation in the labour market. On the most recent figures 
there were still two or three people unemployed for every 
job vacant in.Germany. In Britain there are two or three 
jobs for every man unemployed. 


Exports Recover Some Ground 


i ay: transport strikes were still writ large on the British 
trade balance last month, for it is an inevitable result 
of the movement and recording of cargoes that exports bear 
the brunt of these upsets. In July the recorded value of 
imports rose by £44.8 million to £338.8 million cif, and 
Were seven per cent above the monthly average for the first 
half of the year. Though exports rose more sharply by £66.1 
million to £223.1 million fob, they were still four per cent 
below the monthly average of the first half (an average that 
was depressed by the very low level of exports in June). 
Re-exports were little changed at £7.9 million, and the 
trade deficit fell by £21.1 million to £107.8 million ; that 
modest improvement still left the deficit £32.2 million 
higher than the average of the first half of the year. 

The reasons why exports should be the orphan of the 
strikes are both statistical and physical. The “trade 
month” actually covers the last part of the previous month 


and ends before the calendar month expires ; and importers 
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have fourteen working days’ grace to notify Customs of the 
clearance of cargoes whereas exporters have only six. The 
Board of Trade points out that though the dock strike ended 
on July 3rd the flow of export documents did not return to 
normal until after the middle of the month, and by the end 








1954 :-— 
lst quarter. ... 40-0 
2nd, . 51-6 

"1955 — 
[st quarter..., 77-1 
me ns sent 74-1 
April/May .... 47-9 
BO Ss i saabus 32-6 
bes cukwus 28-9 
pe Wisner 07-8 


* Provisional. 


of the month the flow was well above normal. The physical 
reasons are that ships have to be unloaded before they can be 
loaded ; the bulk nature of import cargoes means that they 
can be handled faster than exports; and ships often sail 
before they are fully loaded to meet commitments in other 
ports. 


World Bank in Top Gear 


HE World Bank is playing a bigger and increasingly 
Saas role in the world capital market. The 
time when the-cynics could gibe, however unfairly, that the 
bank was just a channel through which United States 
firms could get contracts in Latin America is long past. 
In its financial year to June 30th last, the World Bank made 
twenty loans to the equivalent of $410 million—against 
twenty-six loans for $324 million in 1953-54. Actual dis- 
bursements, however, reached only $274 million, some $28 
million less than in 1953-54. The loan of $70 million to 
Italy was the largest single operation of the latest year ; 
this will be taken up mainly in European currencies—as 
will loans to Austria, India, Pakistan, and other countries. 
All the bank’s bond issues in 1954-55 were indeed sold 
outside the United States. These comprised four issues 
to a total of $88 million, including one of $50 million made 
in dollar bonds, and one of £5 million made in London. 

The increased pace’ of the bank’s activity is reflected in 
its accounts. Its gross income (excluding commissions on 
its loans, which are credited to special reserve) rose from 
$50.5 million to $58.5 million, and as its expenses were up 
only from $30.2 to $33.9 million, net income increased 
from $20.3 million to $24.7 million. This was placed to 
supplemental reserve against losses, which now stands at 
$121.5 million. Hardly a week passes when the bank does 
not announce some new loan. This week there have been 
three. A loan of $12 million in various currencies has 
been made to the State Railway of Thailand ; $5 million has 
been lent to Peru for a programme of road maintenance, 
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and $4.2 million to a firm in Pakistan for the construction 
of a pulp and paper mill in East Bengal. These bring the 
total of the loans made since the bank’s new year started 
on July rst to $67} million. 


Model T of the Fifties? 


R Heinz Norpuorr’s declaration that when the two 
millionth car comes off the assembly lines at Wolfs- 
burg it will still be very much the same Volkswagea dees 
not commit him for awfully long. Already 1,100 cars a day 
are being produced, and the company says that in eighteen 
months output will be up to 1,500 a day: the first million 
Volkswagen have taken the company more than seven years, 
but the second may not take three. Nevertheless, the tone 
of the speeches at last week’s international jamboree to 
celebrate the millionth car suggested that Volkswagen, for 
“many years to come,” is bent on turning out broadly the 
same vehicle, with detailed technical improvements as they 
become possible, but without change simply for the sake 
of styling. Volkwagen’s distributor in America, Mr Stanton. 
took the same text this week, in celebrating the fact that 
Volkswagen is now selling there more than all other foreign 
makes put together: 
“. . a return to the idea which inaugurated American 
car production—one chassis, one engine, and simplicity. 
We are not selling chromium, we are selling wheels—in 
short, transportation. . . .” 
The company is not yet telling customers that thcy can 
have their Volkswagen “any colour, so long as it’s black” 
—but it is clearly thinking of its workaday, efficient vehicle 
as a kind of Model T of the fifties for Europe. 
Though the Volkswagen is not the cheapest car in 
Germany, its makers may well hope, through this dedication 
to one basically unchanged model year after year, to achieve 
successive reductions in price as the Model T did—or at 
least to neutralise rises in wages and the prices of materials. 
Last week Dr Nordhoff did cut his home prices—to the 
equivalent of £390 for the standard model and about £450 
for the de luxe model. The standard Volkswagen now costs 
a German artisan almost exactly the same as a Ford Popular 
does his British counterpart, though the price of the British 
car includes about {£115 in purchase tax ; this price would 
represent about 49 weeks’ wages for the German, while 
the Popular costs a British working man in manufacturing 
industry about 36 weeks’ work. Imported into Britain, of 
course, the Volkswagen bears a 33} per cent duty before 
purchase tax is calculated ; the duty and the extra pucchase 
tax arising from it probably account for well over {100 
of the final price of roughly {600 for the standard model. 


Hire or Hire Purchase ? 


EPORTS of a switch among radio and television retailers 
R away from hire purchase and towards other forms of 
credit sale have revealed two directions in which retail trade 
can legally ‘expand its credit facilities, notwithstanding 
tightened hire purchase restrictions. The first is the credit 
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sale—not hire purchase in form and shorter than nine 
months in total duration. To prevent leakage in the hire 
purchase control order its scope was widened, when control 
was reintroduced last February, to include credit sales— 
that is transactions in which title to the goods passes to 
the buyer with the first instalment instead of when all 
payments are finished. But an exception was made for 
credits, even if repayable by instalments, when the total 
duration was less than 9 months, The exception was 
made deliberately, to exclude from control most of the facilj- 
ties that retajlers provide for their account customers, iuclud- 
ing the so-called revolving credits-that are liquida:ed by 
regular payments. Television retailers have been able to 
do substantial sales either on 8 months’ or 38 weeks’ agree- 
ments. Such arrangements can be defended on the ground 
that the debt is liquidated reasonably fast. 

The second possibility is the greater use of hiring without 
the option to purchase. A substantial increase in the hiring 
of television sets is reported by the trade.- It may well 
be based on considerations quite other than a desire to evade 
hire purchase control. For example, the approach «i com- 
mercial television necessitating some alteration to sets; maj 
well have prompted viewers to hire now and leave the deci- 
sion as to what to buy until later. Where the hiring agree- 
ment is normal and at a level rental it is legal. More doubt 
arises about some recent agreements to hire at a subs‘antial 
rental—say £2 or £3 a month—for a period of yeazs, the 
rent dropping at the end of that time to a nominal sum of 
about one shilling a year. No option to purchase is met- 
tioned. Had it been, the transaction would undoubtedly 
come within the scope of the control order, but it will 
surprise few people if an attempt is not made to test the 
legal status of agreements of this type. 


Rubber & Rubber Shares 


AD share markets in the last two weeks not been wrung 
through the credit mangle a sharp revival in rubber 
shares could surely have been expected. Spot rubber has 
risen to over 42d. per Ib and though that rise partly reflects 
a temporary shortage the strength of the commodity is real 
enough. In the first half of this year world consumption of 
natural rubber exceeded production by some 75,000 tons ; 
and the American government has turned a commendably 
deaf ear to manufacturers’ pleas that it should relieve the 
shortage by releasing rubber from the strategic stock. 
Between January and July the average spot price has beca 
only a shade under 30d. per lb, and as it has recently 
been much higher than that-the investor can face the risk 
of some decline and still hope for an average price in the 
region of 30d. for 1955 as a whole. The average for 1954 
was only 20}d. and that was not unprofitable. Such com- 
parisons can be pushed too far: no estate produces nothing 
but first-grade rubber, nor sells the whole of its production 
at the spot price. But the companies that end their financial 
years on December 31st will certainly show a big increase 
in gross earnings. se : 

A price range for rubber of 30d. to 4od. per Ib 1s ncat 
the optimum. Above god, a lb the export duty, anti-infla- 
tionary cess (which is ultimately returnable on conditions 
still to be settled) and other charges together take so steeply 
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rising a toll that the immediate gain to the companies is 
small. And the toll is now high enough to discourage for- 
ward sales, because the duty and cess levied not on the con- 
tract price but on the market price at time of shipment. This 
reluctance to sell forward accentuates instability of price, and 
that is good neither for the companies nor for Malaya. At 
a price of 28d. the tax total is 3.64d. per Ib; at 36.5d. it 
is 7.074. ; at 42d. it is 9.94d. 5 and at 56d. it is 19.6d. 
Assuming that the average price for 1955 is about 30d. per 
lb the companies should be near the best earnings level that 
they can hope for in the near future, even though extra 
costs and taxes will absorb something like 4d. per Ib more 
than in 1954. 

Why then has the share market not reflected the high 
rubber earnings that are in prospect ? Rubber at 42d. per 
Ib is double its price of a year ago ; yet United Sua Betong, 
to take one example, is only 58s. compared with 
35s. 9d. a year ago. In a volatile market like rubber shares 
a bigger rise might have been expected. That it has not 
come seems to spring from the fact that large investors 
have been ready to unload whenever prices rose. No doubt 
they are convinced that even though the present shortage 
of rubber may not be overcome quickly, the long-term out- 
dook is for somewhat lower prices. Like tea, rubber shares 
are a difficult and narrow market ‘and Malayan politics are 
not helping them. If the commodity should be cheap when 
the profits for 195§ are being announced bumper dividends 
would not prevent the shares from falling. 


American Coal for Europe 


A LARGE proportion of the 12 million tons of coal that ° 


Britain is planning to import this year will come from 
the United States, while other countries in Western Europe 
may have to import another 10 million tons or so of Ameri- 
can coal. Even so, the current volume of Transatlantic coal 
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= falls a long way short of those immediate postwar 
years during which Europe was bringing in 25 million tons 
*t More a year. Next year Britain intends to slash its 
*xports and thus ‘to do with somewhat smaller imports. 
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The 11 million tons a year that it is at present sending to 
Europe seems likely to be cut by about half; but with 
a prospective increase in consumption and no confidence of 
any increase in production, it will hardly be able to reduce 
its imports nearly as much. Some of the European coun- 
tries that can no longer get British coal may have to make 
it up by buying in the United States. As the chart shows, 
Western Europe is now importing rather less coal from out- 
side as it did before the war, while its internal trade is also 
rather below the level of 1937. To a considerable extent, 
during the postwar years, America has replaced Britain as 
the chief outside supplier—though a marginal one. 


Australia and the Liners 


Es liner conferences are meeting stiff opposition in 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa over their 
proposals to increase freight rates. In Australia an increase 
of 10 per cent has been proposed, but the Commonwealth 
Government’s Department of Commerce is likely to oppose 
an increase of more than 5 per cent. Ship operating and 
Maintenance costs have certainly made several strides for- 
ward even in the last six months. Disregarding the costly 
consequences of the October and June strikes, port charges 
and stevedoring costs in the principal United Kingdom ports 
which handle Australian trade continue to rise, and British 
officers and crews have received wage increases varying from 
74 to 12 per cerit. Shipbuilding and repairing employces are 
again preparing their annual wage claim ; and the cost of 
shipbuilding steel has gone up by about 53 per cent. The 
cost of fuel oil, a heavy item in voyage costs on the long fast 
run to the Antipodes, has just risen by 7s. 6d. per ton in 
sterling ports and by 15 cents a barrel in the Caribbean. If 
the Australians refuse to believe that these increases in cost 
justify 10 per cent over current rates they may be forced 
to rely on chartering ships on their own account, which 
seems scarcely an economical proposition. Even if suitable 
ships could be found, time charter rates.are now nearly 
twice what they were a year ago. 





Are you < 
PLOUGHING BACK ENOUGH 


to keep pace with changing 

capital replacement costs ? 

Our indices for nearly twenty 
types of equipment are the 

most economical way of measuring 


“the rise in costs over the last fifteen years. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 151] Extension 48. 
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A New Contract for Copper 


ONSUMERS of electrolytic copper wirebars, the form of 
C refined copper in greatest demand, have two com- 
plaints against the London Metal Exchange: such copper 
is rarely obtainable on the exchange ; and the settlement 
price is not the price that has to be paid for such copper 
outside the exchange. These complaints are fair, but their 
immediate cause lies not in any shortcomings of the present 
contract for copper, but in the persistent shortage of elec- 
trolytic wirebars. That is why sellers can obtain, prenuiums 
on the settlement price, and why they do not need to incur 
the cost of putting metal into an approved warehouse in 
order to find a buyer on the exchange. But it is still question- 
able whether the present contract, against which other forms 
of copper can be tendered, will prove suitable for electro- 
lytic wirebars when the shortage eases. The committee of 
the exchange has studied this question for some time, and 
it has now come down in favour of a new contract. for 
electrolytic wirebars only. The reason is that the present 
contract, by giving sellers the option to deliver wirebars 
in any of the approved weights and from any approved ware- 
house, is not attractive to consumers. 

The contract now proposed allows the buyer to specify 
the weight of wirebars required and to call for delivery at 
one of a number of British ports (to be extended to conti- 
nental ports when trading restrictions on the Continent 
are removed). It would be impossible to. deliver prompt 
metal upon these terms, nor would there be any psint in 
introducing a purely domestic prompt quotation for -one 
weight of wirebar in one place. Hence it will be a 
forward contract for delivery within about 90 days or less: 
The committee points out that the introduction of such a 
contract will have to await a more suitable time, but amp!e 
notice will be given. Its introduction does not depend wholly 
on an improvement in supplies ; it also depends on when 
the Anglo American group, the major supplier of eclectro- 
lytic wirebars to this country, is prépared to reserve a 
portion of its output for sale through the exchange. The 
group had suggested that a contract for electrolytic wire- 
bars should be re-examined, and it presumably supports the 
one now proposed. The contract may also appeal to the 
Selection Trust group when it becomes a substantial pro- 
ducer of electrolytic copper. Limited though its objectives 
are, the contract should be useful in broadeying the market. 


Troubles in Timber 


7: O many timber importers pressure on bank overdrafts 
must seem the last straw ; their backs were already 
bent by the disruptions of the recent dock strike. Importers 
finance their purchases on four months’ bills ; they buy the 
bulk of their Scandinavian supplies of softwood on fob 
terms, and pay two months after the date on which the 
exporters stand ready to ship, whether freight is available 
or not. Normally the softwood is available for sale in this 
country well before the four months’ bills fall due. The 
dock strike, however, played such havoc with shipments 
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from Scandinavia that bills have become due before the 
timber they represent has arrived. The credits Outstanding 
probably amount to at least £8 million. 

Importers’ working capital, most of which is provided 
by the banks, is being squeezed from other directions too, 
Demurrage resulting from the strike is already formidable ; 
freight rates from the Baltic have almost doubled since 
the season began at the end of April ; and interest charges 
have gone up. To cap this tale of woe, consumers are 
pressing for lower prices. They will almost certainly be 
disappointed. Though there may be some weak selling, 
the general trend of prices must be upward if importers 
are to recover their costs. Unfortunately a rise in prices 


_would only mitigate, and not remove, the importers’ difficul- 


ties. - About one-eighth of this season’s purchases may still 
‘be ‘awaiting shipment when the Baltic freezes, and ship- 
ments from the Pacific coast will be late. 


a ne 
Peak Business for Canners 


ITH several more weeks to-go, Britain’s fruit and 
W vegetable canning season this year gives strong signs 
of being the best ever. Some fairly cold weather in the 
spring postponed for a week or so the ripening of the 
earlier crops, but the recent spell of very warm days and 
reasonably cool nights has brought them all on. The pea 
crop, the largest single pack, has been almost embarrassingly 
heavy for this somewhat shortened season ; both yield and 
quality appear to be better than in the last two years. Soft 
fruits, such as strawberries, have been more plentiful, if a 
little parched and their colour and appearance may not be 
quite up to the canners’ wishes. The stone fruits have still 
to come. The crops appear to be larger, though the fruit is 
not very full at present and some rain would not be unwel- 
come both for these fruits and for the root vegetables— 
potatoes and carrots—which are still im the ground. 

By working much overtime canners have been able to 
cope with these heavy crops. Extra picking and factory 
labour has been more difficult to recruit this year than in 
some past seasons, but most factories are now heavily 
mechanised and a far higher peak turnover can now be 
comfortably handled. . The canning industry has a number 
of ways of spreading its activity—and thus the overheads 
of its expensive plant—over the year. Most of the pea crop 
is allowed to dry in the pod for soaking and canning in the 
long off-season, and some other packs are frozen or canned 
in large containers for processing later. Some canneries 
use imported fruit ; and the soup, fish, and meat packs are 
growing in size. Last year 115,000 tons of canned milk 
were produced, which compares with a total of 460,000 tons 
of fruit and vegetables, And pet foods have become one 
of the largest packs. 

Tinplate supplies have been adequate for immediate 
needs. With home output only slightly higher thas last 
year and not much improvement expected before next yo 
and 1957, when extensions at existing mills and the new 
plant at Velindre are expected to contribute to supplies 
the industry is importing heavily from the United Stats. 
Up to June these shipments amounted to 53,000 [0m 
nearly an eighth of home output, and a further 27,000 #9 
are now expected to arrive by the end of the year. 
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Competition in Polythene | 


yE first chemical firm to announce plans to make 

polythene in this country after the patent held by 
Imperial Chemical Industries. expires next February is 
Union Carbide, an off-shoot of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation in the United States. This 
company is one of the largest suppliers of polythene 
in North America, and it recently revealed that it 
will construct a plant at Grangemouth in Scotland that it 
hopes will start up in about two years’ time. There has 
been much speculation in the chemical industry on how 
many firms will start to make polythene after next year, 
dnd this announcement is not expected to be the only 
one. The manufacture of this polythene under high pressure 
and at controlled temperature calls for complicated and 
costly plant but the rewards are high. It is one of the 
most versatile thermoplastics. Its insulating properties and 
its high resistance to corrosion make it particularly suitable 
for underwater and land cables. It has a rapidly grow- 
ing market in industrial and domestic piping, and in 
the packaging industry as a wrapping, as a lining, and as 
flexible or rigid containers. There are also a host of new 
and promising applications opening up for polythene after 
it has been exposed to radiation from fission by-products. 
ICI hopes to produce upwards of 24,000 tons of polythene 
this year, against 12,000 tons in 1953 and about $5,000 
tons in 1957. This is much slower progress than in the 
United States, where several firms manufacture under 
licence from ICI, but rapid development in Britain was held 
up until supplies of ethylene from petroleum refineries 
supplanted ethylene derived from industrial alcohol. 


Union Carbide will receive its ethylene from the’ 


neighbouring plant at Grangemouth of British Petroleum 
Chemicals, which is jointly owned by Distillers and British 
Petroleum. So far the company remains silent on the cost 
of the new plant and on how much polythene it plans to 
produce, but it will sell it to fabricators and moulders 
through Bakelite, its British subsidiary. ICI patented a 
process for the polymerisation of ethylene under high 
pressure, but ways have now been discovered in Germany 
and in the United States of polymerising ethylene under 
low pressures. The United Kingdom rights to the German 
“Zeigler ” process, which is named after its discoverer and 
Uses an aluminium compound as a catalyst, have been 
purchased by Petrochemicals, now a subsidiary of Shell 


Chemical Company. The United States “Phillips” pro- 


cess will soon be in production, but no “ Zeigler ” polythene 
has yet been marketed and Petrochemicals have a certain 
amount of development work to go through first before 


plans for commercial production in Britain can be 
announced. 


Coffee Prices Ease 


Ce prices have lost some of the advance that followed 
the news of frost damage to the Brazilian plantations. 

tazilian “ superior” grade, which rose sharply from 4255. 
Pet cwt. fob to 49xs., is a little cheaper at 487s., but 
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Colombian coffee, which rose less sharply from $67} per 
50 kilos fob to $70, is now about $683. Business is slack, 
mainly because buyers and sellers are waiting to see 
whether the Brazilian government. devalues the “ coffce 
cruzeiro ” after August 20th, when its guarantee to reim- 
burse buyers for any change in the exchange rate expires. 
Though growers in Parana State can hardly rejoice at the 
frost damage, their neighbours may feel that it is not without 
compensations. The damage to the 1956-57 crop cannut 
be assessed until the trees flower in October, but any fall 
in output will help to relieve the surplus. 

That will be no bad thing for Brazil as a whole, so long 
as sellers do not try to make too much of it and provoke 
another bout of consumer resistance. Buyers, too, hold 
some cards. Thanks to a good 1955/56 crop, the export- 
able supply of coffee in Brazil during the next two seasons 
should be adequate. The stocks that consumers would 
normally hold as a safeguard against a squeeze in prices 
now lie in producing countries, but this also implies that 
sellers will be needing cash. And it will be only another 
month or two before Brazilian coffee meets competition 
from the crops then coming forward from other producing 
areas. It is not surprising, however, that Brazilian sellers 
should hold back a little longer in the hope that the govern- 


ment will grant them a higher cruzeiro rate for coffee 
exports. 


Sterling Area Trade Deficit Grows 


HE sterling area’s trade deficit with the non-sterling 
world continued to increase in the first quarter of this 

year. The latest statistical summary of the Board of Trade 
reveals that the deficit was £241 million, compared with 
£201 million in the fourth quarter and with only {£69 
million in the first quarter of last year. Though Britain and 
the rest of the sterling area each do roughly the same amount 


STERLING AREA TRADE WITH REST OF. WORLD 
(First quarter of year—{ million) 









All Non-Sterling 


Countries Dollar Countries 













UK Imports ........ 


UK Exports ........ 94 
Deficit 2 si ceccs.-s 114 
RSA Imports* ...... ~ 42 
RSA Exports ....... ; 99 115 
TPR so acis'ci eve 10 . 27 
Total deficit »....... 141 


*Rest of the sterling area 


of trade with non-sterling countries, Britain was mainly 
responsible for the growth in the deficit. Compared with 
the first quarter of last year, British imports from non- 
sterling countries rose much more than exports, and the 
trade deficit was nearly three times higher at £171 million, 
The rest of the sterling area’s deficit with non-sterling 
countries was {£70 million. > 

Britain accounted for nearly the whole of the sterling 
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area’s deficit with dollar countries. British imports from the 
dollar area were over haif as high again as in the first quarter 
of last year, but exports were almost unchanged and the 
deficit with the dollar area was three times as high at £114 
million: The rise in the rest of the sterling area’s imports 
from the dollar area was nearly matched by the tise in 
exports, and the trade deficit was only £27 million. All! this 
does not mean that Britain was just a more improvident 
spender. It partly reflects the fact that prices of the manu- 
factures that Britain sells were stable, while prices of many 
primary commodities that other sterling countries sell 
increased. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Plans for the construction of 53} million square 
feet of new factory floor space were approved by the 
Board of Trade between January and June this year. This 
was nearly four-fifths more than in the same months of 
1954, and indeed more than in the whole of each of the 
previous four years. Actual construction may start many 
months after plans are approved, and the figures are col- 
lected still later ; but provisional figures for new factories 
started and completed by March this year show no slacken- 
ing in this growth in industrial investment. 


* 


As the price of raw sugar in the “free” world market 
has remained below the prescribed minimum of 3.25 cents 
a lb fas Cuba, the International Sugar Council has again 
reduced export quotas by § per cent to the limit of 80 per 
cent of the basic export tonnages. Allowing for the redistri- 


Company Notes 


FURNESS WITHY. There is not 
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- bution among other exporters of 87,000 tons surrenderad 


by Czechoslovakia and Haiti, the effective quotas now total 
3,732,000 tons, 


* 


An attempt to\increase the interest of foreign investor; 
in the New York market is announced by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. The Trust will issue bearer 
depository receipts against the shares of 13 leading American 
companies, apparently with coupons attached. The scheme, 
it is thought, may appeal to some continental investors. [t 
is not designed to attract British investors. The British 
preference for registered stock is well known ; and it is 
not certain that the depository receipts will be good delivery 
in the London market. ‘ 


* 


Following the report of a special committee the Indian 
government has decided to restrict shipments of North 
Indian tea for sale in London to 140 million Ib this year, 
compared with unrestricted shipments of 167 million |b 
last year. The government did not accept the committee's 
suggestion that a minimum portion of the crop should 
be reserved for sale in London ; the quantity will be decided 
each year. 


* 


In the first quarter of this year cinema attendances were 
about 5 per cent lower than a year before, but with higher 
seat prices the gross takings at the box-office were hardly 
diminished, at £27,645,000. Entertainments duty, more- 
over, was about three-quarters of a million pounds less ; and 
the exhibitors’ net takings, £11,800,000, were half a million 
pounds up on the year. 


JOSEPH TETLEY. Tea produc- 
ing companies have recently been 
showing the highest profits within living 
memory—profits that reflected last year’s 
boom, but only come: to light ‘after the 


The balance attributable to the hold- market had broken and common tea in 


enough detail in the preliminary an- ing company is £773,961 against £692,936. 


nouncement, and no comment, for 
members to judge whether they can 
wholeheartedly share the board’s con- 
fidence, shown by a year’s dividend of 14 
per cent, against 12 per cent including a 
2 per cent bonus. Total profits for 
1953-54 were 20 per cent below 1952-53, 
and only half those of 1951-52. 


Group profit for the year to April 30th 
was £1,583,587, against £1,285,182, after 
depreciation, British tax and tax equalisa- 
tion charge of £971,452 net against 
£1,238,810, and after overseas taxes and 
minor expenses. This increase of 23 per 
cent may well understate the true benefit 
to total profits—from expanding trade 
and higher freight rates—for an undis- 
closed amount of special depreciation has 
been provided on new vessels delivered 
during the year. The new deliveries pre- 
sumably include the “ Seuthern Cross,” 
launched a year ago. 


It is the group’s practice for the sub- 
sidiaries to hold much of the retained 
profits; consolidated equity earnings, 
after estimating the minority share and 
allowing for profits tax on a full distribu- 
tion, appear to be equivalent to nearly 
35 per cent on the parent’s {1 units. 

Once more the whole of the undistri- 
buted profits of the holding company is 
placed to Fleet Replacement Account, 
which again receives £250,000, Although 
by April, 1954, the group’s outstanding 
capital commitments for new tonnage 
were below their peak, they amounted 
almost to {£10 million. The relentless 
demand 7 modern vessels at rising costs 
seems to be competing str with the 
shareholder’s claims for ae liberal 
dividend policy, this year’s dividend in- 
crease notwithstanding. That is a prob- 
lem that constantly confronts the big liner 
groups. At sos., the £1 units yield £5 12s. 
per cent. 


London had fallen from over 7s. to under — 
4s. a lb. Joseph Tetley fared differently. 
It is a firm of blenders and merchants— 
(sponsor of the tea bag) and lus 
had to announce its decision not to pay, 
because of stock losses, the half-years 
54 per cent preference dividend due 
August 31st—a matter, in cash, of some 
£5,000 gross. 


The company, though in existence for 
nearly fifty years, was not introduced 
the investing public until 1951. Since 
then it has published satisfactory profits | 
with a 10 per cent ordinary dividend for 
1953-54, on a Capital increased by 4 5° 
per cent scrip and a cash issue. That 
distribution was covered 4 times by ear 
ings. _ 

erhaps investors needed some SUC” = 
mee of the hazards of a merchant’ | 
business, when his profits come = 
small margins ‘on large inventorics. 
a year ago stood at £1,256,084, financed - 
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largely by bills and loans totalling about 
{£924,000 (though a £150,000 unsecured 
note issue was under consideration last 


vary). A fall in price of roughly 45 
- as which is that cited by the com- 
pany in its references to common teas, on 
only a third of a stock of that size is 
enough to wipe out the whole of the gross 
amount earned for dividend. 

Fortunately the greater part of the dear 
stock has now been realised, tea con- 
sumption scems not to have decreased, 
and sales by weight are not expected to 
compare unfavourably with last year. 
Thus it is hoped that from September 
onwards—from the beginning, that is, of 
the new financial year—-trading will again 
be profitable. The §s. ordinary shares 


mcome accrues to the minority interests, 
and there remains, attributable to the 
parent, a 21 per cent increase in net profit, 
if special credits, which were substantial 
in 1953-54, are excluded. Equity earn- 
ings, allowing for profits tax on a full 
distribution, amount to 17 per cent on 
British Match ordinary capital, out of 
which the dividend is again 9 per cent. 
In October last, the interim was 
increased, with the warning that it was 
intended merely to reduce the disparity 
between interim and final payments. 

Exchange risks are, however, an intru- 
sive factor in this company’s finances. In 
the previous year, the Exchange Adjust- 


Years ended Mar. 31, 


. 1954 1955 

stand at about par, but there is no recent Consolidated earnings:— £ f 

marking in the preference, the middle Group profit, less over- 

price of which remains at 218. 3d. Ue tenation --...22-. Glneee aan 
Minority interests. ..... 221,068 231,216 

* Sis bcc x cae 584,801 708,396 

Ordinary dividends .... 306,281 314,789 

BRITISH MATCH CORPORA- on dividend (per . 

NR sn Sak 9 
TION. Though modest by some” 2 llined profits 2221, 262,639 377,425 
standards, the 12 per cent imcrease in Other credits 


Bryant & May’s 1954-55 profits before 
British taxation is satisfactory in a steady 
going, fully-developed, industry, where 
the smallest increase in business or reduc- 
tion in costs is hard to achieve. The rise in 
the group profits of the parent—British 
Match Corporation—is not so great, but 
it must not be inferred that the other 
interests of the parent company have 
necessarily done less well. As the pre- 
liminary balance is struck after crediting 
mvestment income and after charging 
depreciation, overseas taxation (normally 
an important element) and expenses, 
miner variations in these items can con- 
ceal the trend of trading results. 

A substantial sum out of each year’s 


99,105 Dr.12,968 


see ew eens 


ment Account received no less than 
£167,745 out of retained profits, and was 
debited with £66,885 to cover conversion 
losses on overseas subsidiaries’ currency 
net assets. This year the debit is 
£89,803. 

British Match is almost unique among 
major British companies in not having 
altered its nominal ordinary capital since 
1928, and dividends, though they have 
slowly moved upwards, were last in- 
creased at the end of the war. These 
considerations explain the relatively high 
yield of £6 4s. per cent on the Corpora- 
tion’s £1 ordinary shares, at a price of 
29s. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: August 24th 
Next Contango Day: August 24th 
Next Settlement Day: August 16th 


Markets rallied well to close the three- 
week account on Tuesday after the 
tempestuous atmosphere of last week. 
The Financial Times industrial index has 
shown a continual rise this week to 210.0 
on Wednesday, from the 198.9 low point 
touched last Friday. The Gilt-Edged 
market was quietly firm on Monday but 
the announcement of the new Electricity 
43 per cent loan for £200 million at 984 
redeemable 1967-9 announced after hours, 
caused falls of up to a point at the 
opening on Tuesday. From that point, 
bear-closing and a little buying resulted 
in a recovery of most of the losses by 
the close on Wednesday. 

Dealings started in Burmah Oil ex their 
one for one scrip issue and in a firm 
market put on 3s. 6d. at 87s. 6d, Shell 
Transport rose 3s. 14d. to £7 and Trini- 
dad Leases 3s. od. to 42s. 6d., though 
there were signs of weakening by Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Kaffirs have joined in the general re- 
covery and there has been a good demand 
for lead-zinc shares, with Mount Isa 
59s. 3d. and Consolidated Zinc at §5s. 3d. 
showing gains of 3s. 3d. and 4s. 6d. re- 
spectively. Nigerian tin shares have been 
lower on doubts for the future of colum- 
bite mentioned by the chairman of 
Bisichi. Underwriters to Wiggins Teape 
44 per cent 2nd Debenture 71/81 issued 
at £96 per cent were called upon to take 
up approximately 80 per cent. Dealings 
started at 14 discount and later sagged to 
23 discount. Developments in the baking 
industry have been the offer by Allied 
Bakeries of £5 million § per cent un- 
secured loan stock 1966-70 at 97} to 
holders of preference and ordinary, fol- 
lowed by Spillers announcement that they 
have formed a subsidiary, United Bakeries 
with a capital of £1} million. 

Among tobacco shares BAT has de- 
clared a second interim of 5 per cent while 
Gallaher having acquired over 77 per cent 
of the ordinary capital of Benson & 
Hedges is now offering 15s. a share fur 
the remaining ordinary and 10s. a share 
for the preference. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


(Mar. 15)| (Aug. 8) 

1954, High} 184-0 | 118-10 
Dec. 31)\(Nov. 18 

131-1 | 111-78 

‘Jan. 1 3 
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a. (CT | ITIES 
en , ACTIVE SECUR 
a LONDON : . 
a tae Price; | Price, | Yi 
a ie : Last Two ORDINARY Aug. 3, |Aug. 10, Ave i 
ae aS Gross ices. 1955 vidends 1955 | 1955 || 1% 
aa FUNDS Yield, | Pri | 
iM Mt 955 er is Aug 1 | Aug. 10, . ial ‘ 
en it aie ices, 1 ; ne 5 ——— : GINEERING| is 
Bt Jan. 1 to Aug.10| GUARANTEED | 1955 | 1955 a ra Hk bee £6 Gemma jay. |4 3 
by “High | Low |___ STOCKS _ — t * “ou] 46/8 | 38/9 | AS) soqbjCammelt Laird i-..-.| 13/- | 129) 3 3 
His (ht nr | gee Ae eae | ok g 101) 15/108 Oy | 3 rman Lang fin 34/6 | 33/- |4n1 
i 963 |Funding 22% 949) -2°*" 97% | 98x | 6 21 ais e\Dorma "fold £1. 48/~ | 50/- | 4 01 
100t git War Bonds 24 ro. | 9b. | Soe | 0 6 | 36/78 | | “Bal 1 Oeste Lloyds £1.| 13/3 | 71/6 |3 94 
100% | a fal Funding 3% 1955. . oar 36% | : 19/9° | 42/- ee § Sisummers (John) £1... pip = 1 4 
Or | 964 (Serial Funding 24% 1951.) om | 92h | 1 | 41/- | 27/8 | Gy 4 aUnited Steel Ehewn-ee| oe | ane \4 08 
81 97} | 90 |Exchequer 3%, 1960....- oa | tt | 10 7 | 4 alBradtord Dyers £1 ...| 22/6 | 22 9 10 
ics aes | B1t (Savings Bonds 3%, "55-65. on | 90h | 1a 21) 30a | 2a/Th] $F ae Celanese bins] 21/8 | 2 aia 
Aa 1007 ss 24% "56-61 ...-- 35/- | 26/- e bCoats (J. & P.) £1..- AS 
ibs ae 89} |Funding 24% . 83% 9 Be a ae, Ree 47/3 | 48/3 \4 2 
ic ae Mort | 83% (Funding 3% a7 ost | 95 Z 12 91) 29/6 | $8/- va 6 bCourtaulds £1 +++: 98/9 | 28/- |81 
a ae 1033, | 3H Savi oe Bonds 3% 60-70.) S| Sit ay 3/4 | 26/6 tha 13 4)Patons & Baldwins £1) 31/6* | 30/9 ey 
atk it 963 | 812 Savin 3% "62-63... il 36/0} | 28/- a Motor & AIRCRAFT e Vane tiul 
ae a a | 91. |Exchequet 9 it, "63-64...| 864 | 854 | 13. 21 | ane 10/-| 22/3 | 21/6 
. | a 9% ot —. sys, 4.8 sot Sk * 10 | 22/418 11/44 ato o eb Mor St Tee ee ae 
a ERS 95 ye ings Bonds 3% ‘65-19. * 15/93 /103' | Nil cDe Havilland {1 ...-- | 49/44 .3.04 
i 2 79% |Savings Bone ..| 8% | 948 13. 41) 15/ | Tee Nil qDe Havilland £1 +--+ 50/- | 49/44 
4 105 | 04} [Victory 4% es | ae | 8, | 12 8 | 27/108 21/3 | ER “to Ford Motos ons fi. 61/3 | 61/3 |4 1 
98 | 834 Funding 774.069,....----| 894° | 88} IL 91) 0/9 s/s | ToS A Vevland Motors {1 ...| 48/9 | 46/3 |4 1 
10s | ‘Treas we "11-80 «+++ +++ Baye Bai° " 91 52/9 | 33/6 | 2 ¢ 124) Rolls Royce fl ‘cy ih ? tt 104 I 
98 | BAF ree a1, "19-81 ...---- 7 lt | Se standard Motor 5/-...| 11/- 
‘Treas. 349 : 5 14} 1433/13 12 cStandar 
si | 14 [Redemption 5%, 86,96, 33h 834 1 af] 12/31 | 6/104 12 eee Drug 5)-..| 19/9 | 18/- 31 
| $3 (Funding 93. » 67..| 88 8 0 3f Oa 113d ~ 24. 42/- | 40/- 1 
if | 86 (Consols 4% aft: Feb, 345.) ish tat 19 a t/t | 36/9 lia 20 bpereiversal S-vs.--| 49/6 | 516 | $1 
88% | TT War Ao, aft. April 6l..| 78 9-3 43/9 | 15 a wy ‘A’ £1... {LOL/ 
Conv. 34% aft. Aprh 68% 62/6 1745 Lyons (J.) tae. | T1/- | 69/6 (3 4 
Tat | G1 reas, yp aft Apr '8.-| sa ¢ S io/pae- | 98 | 84 Wlaiars @Spe0"A°S| TA Ge | 
66 | ST Conse e/a Apel *75-| 588 | 5 411 107) arg | 55/3 | 3686, 20 s/Woolworts ins ott 
56; (Treas. 24% af ‘| 82% | 82 9 51, 11/9 | x ‘}y21 103 126/3 
coh 30} Br. Elec. 3% mt: 81k | 7194* 411 10! | ae b a) 14 genie Poser - 82.9 | 86/3 2 te 
4 a5 | Ot UBT Elec 4{% 74-79.0.--| STK | 201 )$ Ho Tip ssa | 50 | te TAB Bomeh Ey ood | vol ah 2m 
a 103 ‘Br. Elec, 34% "76-19. .++- *| 93} £62} | £50 Shell Reg. £1 ..--++-- - | 419 4 4i 
4 98% | 84) |Br. Elec, oie 8... teen 944 : 14 ii 1! 5% Sta, LOpSher jad’ L’holds 6/-..| 40/- 
“4 : Br. Gas 4% "6 * | §7i* 58/9 jl 5ta Trinidad 
ae ial | ork Br. Gas 34%, meres snes wl | 153 : a “ai 44/6 | 26/9 | 15td | SHIPPING =} og | o16 1 3 
¥ $84 | 75 (Br. Gas ait 82 + 82 (412 Ol 5/10}, 54 1 b Cunard eter og’: 55/6 | 50/6 | 5 7 
, 94] | 802 [Br. Trans. 3% OO rr. 1| 934 | os }4 8 8H 3/3 | By in 14 cjpurnees Oh 34/6 | M/- | 41 
: ie Br. lrans. Ye 4B El ose fs = b " ath. nveece | 
ait 74k Br. Trans. 3% "78-88.---- " | 38/6 | 27/6 7a} Meet fl. ip Hy 51 
} | he —_ 7 ‘ : . «haw werre 1 
eld. (1) To latest date. * Ex dividend 97/6 | 61/3 . in heen Port, Cem. £1. .|125/" 2 32 
(ce) To earliest ma ae 13 years. § Less tax at 85. 6d. in £- ae oe Tha 16 o Bowser an. Gh. 51/- | 48/6 ite 
+ Assumed average life approx. : 11/ 1 24a, 740\B.1.C.C- ties £1 ..| 95/- | 53/- | 5 
— ce. | Yield, | 56/3 | 44/44 8 Brit. Aluminium {1 .-| 99/-  2e | 41 
Price, | Price, et 35/6 4a : . Tob. 10/-. " i422 
4 Prices, ae TOCKS AND | Aug $,/Auz.10) Aug.10, | 8/3 | 2/04) seq ota Brit. Amer, Tob. 10, ote sre (4 
i uate 08 JanlteAvg:l REIGN BONDS 1955 | 1955 | 29 | Seay | $51 aia 14.4.4 Decea Record rr. 296 296 0 
BAY rE ee Pee Oe Ce ee : iy s od. | 48/ 31/44 i 10 b Dunlop Rubber 10/- . - 71/6 | 83/- \3 
beets High | Low | High | SS ,£ 8. a. 33/44 | 27/- 4a | ish Elect. {1...-- ~ | 72/6 \3N 
Pi eet a eae o, 65-60...) 85) | 834 (418 2H BH) | al Si iGeneral Elect.£1,-+-- a6 | 54/44 | 313 
yeie 913 90; | 94 Sit sien 13-715....| 9 oa? oo 37) 81/- | oe tal 6 bimp. Comeies fe a es ee 6B 
ris 101 ee d 4% "16-18.| 934 61/6 | 38/3 | \Imp Tobacco £1...-- | €1493 | $135¢ 
it te 1015 974 03 91} 'N, Zealand 4% | 653" | 654 | 411 1 10}, 57/9 | 1280 8jailmp iot kel n.p.v..--| $1421 | $ 9 |5 1! 
1064 | FT | toh | 64 (LCC. 3% aft. 1920...) 654" | Sot | Fg Gi) 65/101 106} $2-90c$1-T5a Inter. Nickel n-pv----| To/' | 6g |3 | 
23] | Set | 99. | 854 [Liverpool 3% °54-64. 70} | 70) | 410 SuStE SET (4a| 10 Bonde cochemicaiss/-| 31/6 | 32/5 | 4% 
993 | % iM. Wtr.‘B’ 3% '34-2003) | o8f 15 1 SETI | 64a, 15} Monsanto _.| 18/6 | 16 i 
: 84 | 69 (M.M °/ 59-89 984 | 983 38/6 | 26/- & Lyle £1 .--+- >| - | 917% | 4 83 
8Ti | 804 02 974 |Agric. Mort. 5% | 491 | 1178 eo 60/3 14} Tate Snmate £1 1100, 3 40 
i 104} 100 1 + } 91 iGerman 1% seseeveeee j 1 | 2054 81/3 12 6 10 b 10 a Tube ee all fi ; 4112/- ill 3 1 
1095 | 712 1228 | German 54%...-+++-| 21 + | 09/6 / 1740, 5 a Turner & New | 93/9 | 93/- | 14 
213. 4 149 (German Of fs -. +++" ** | 1994 | 1988 18/6 | 9/6 IUnilever {1 «.-++--* 38/9 |5 
168 | 124 | 2005 | 160 [Japan eite Cone. 1930, 2444 | 241 00/6 | 69/3 | 6.4 | Be ited Molasses 10/-, - ays | 43/9 ‘ 
16 | 2444 | 190 [Japan 54% | | , 44/1b | 54/3 | FH ott ocons. Tea & Lands {1-) 44/5 | “9g 
198} 49/9 | 34/- 2hta * jon Asiatic Rbr. 2; sao | 58/1 y 
! 3/44 | 1/104), 1D 6) 90 bUnited Sua Betong £1) 58, 
Price; | Price, | Yield, | 63/6 | 38/9 tal M 8 
4 ices, 1955 | Last Two Aug. 3, |Aug. 10,| Aug. 10, 
oe Janito Aug. 10) rng) 1955 | 1955 | 1965 cers 
is) (B) fc 8h ; ea .  |\Bree 
ie : igt Low | ape oes Se | fs d, ‘ fontein £1...+-- 
i ea | Banns & Discount | 50/6* | 51/- | 414 1 S oaee as... 
| 48/9 7 {5,6 pd eS RAG a 200 30 @ Rhokana Bee aay 3.5 
aett a is a Midland £1, rw 0 | a i : isos 
89/3 | T4/ . Prov. ‘B’ £5, + 731419 8 in ee 
g1/- | 129 | 18 4 Sree BTA LLapd. ee eis si New York Cl eS "ane 
96/104 — 825) Alexanders {1 ...,+--- aoe | S0/- 1416 0 a caasealaes ‘| 
oe 69/- 48/ 1 b Nat. Disc. ‘B’ {1..--- 326° \'B1/- 1418 0 s 
a4 gee | 416 | 08 ion Disc. £1...+-+- ~~ ae . a 
‘a; 60/- | 49/- | 4b Bare. (D.C.O.) f1 ...- 49/6 | 44/- |616 4 | 
AB Sasa 34 40/14 | 32/104 Thal hart. Bk. of India £1) 42/0 | %*/ --:| oat | 
ce ees 61/9 | 42/3 é ten el 5i- pa} 20. | 20 | 119 K 
ar g. & Gen. 5 ay 10 5 (Can. Pac. .... oS 
Leone aut | At | Soeal astOiPeart £1, fully pd. ..-| 264 | 25. | 420 8 Kas Ci -*") ang | 4a} (cel of Am... jot NI: 
Hae i 28 20 24¢c\l1T}tc\Prudential “A ose OWN bs et ee Steel . +++} 
pb he 2 55} 41 1123 BREWERIES. ETC. 121/6 |125/- 1 Amer. T ing ‘ 
ne oe lu2a/6 | 33H 10 aiBass {1-.------+--- 21/9 | 28/- De ee ae 744, Woolworth. 
ive ay 22/ is . + “ amcor 10 er ispies . ait | a 3 " pion Tel 24% | 25 On r (e) To earliest oy 
x 49/6 se | Lal 14 b\Whitbread ‘A Ord. ~ — seo aT elie: (ce) Year's —_ a to) On _ (p) On 83%. 
4) OO 7 Free of tax. Grows yield. (a) erg) On 15%, (I) To latest date. (m) On 10 (x) On -124%- 
yt 4 i * Ex dividen 16-1%. (a) On 164 %- ') On 10}%, . ' iu) Dividend for 15 months. On 18%. 
; ‘ ‘ap Je 10% gross.) Oo 14%: (6) On 64%) On 132% 
‘ak be ‘ - : 
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Statistics 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages............... 


ion and Consumption 


Financial Statistics ..... 


eeeeeee 


W Europe 
estern 

Production and Trade..,... 
British Commonwealth 
Western Eur 


Prices and ae Supply 


Industrial Profits ...... United States ...........ccec0« 
23rd 


*eeeeeeee oe 


July 23rd 
Were Tieiiks co scaconmaciess 


Aug. 6th 
This week 


2 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. ; W=Weekly averages. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 

All industries eosee CeCe wee weeeeeeeeeers 

Mining and QUAITYING sscencereeveseseses 

Building and COMTFACtIN®..csvceseccsscece 

Gas, electricity and WHIT. Wovisastibaricce 


Manufacturing, total «sce deeneecesesess 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical 
Vehicles ev eeewenee Seeeteeweeeeeeeaeee 
Chemical trades cere em ee ew eeeseeseseee 
Textiles and Clothing yc wsssdedvecceeces 
Food, drink and WHREOD cs cdicebdtecedes 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Coal (') (*) eee eee eeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Pig-iron seen eeneee Cowen ewer eeeeeereees 
Steel, ingots and castings CeCe eee ee eeeee 


Sulphuric ACI. scccebanedenees sun pes ace 
Newsprint seeee eee eee e TC PEC CEE Eee e rs | 
Electricity (*) CeCe eR eee seers eeeee 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cotton yarn, single. ecvecvuantoraretesves 
Worsted yarn eee wen eeeseeoee 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total 


mim === 


» Staple fibre... 


Cotton cloth, woven. .. 
Wool fabrics, 


RSRzRR=S 


WOVER. -csccesccesocesesece 


Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis eee eeeeeeesee 
Commercial vehicles and chassiS ....<++eee 
Metal-working machine tools ....seseseess 
Internal combustion emgines.....eeseseses 


BUILDING AGTIVITY 
a. houses completed : (*) 


Fer eee ee ee eeeee eee eeeeeeeee 
re ocal housing authorities seeeeeesecees 


RRs= 


tivate owners 
ther 


=RRE 


Ww 
Textile het ESALE SALES (5 


Total home Sales. . « ixeviwies be dweh eteneee 


Women S and children’s weafscccececvecee 
en's and boys’ wear... 


ste eeeneeeeeweweee 


“goods coscceuede CeCe ew eee eee eeeeeee 
RETAIL §& 
Large retailers : fotee 
Comerchandise + cae sm 
0 ng and foot HES ERAS OF SESS eS © 
Household poods. nen een aes 


evene eee eee ee we eee enee 


t retailers : 
Clothing an rs 


10OtWOSP . vet sekaeens 6 Gbace 
Household goods ” ; 
~**#@eene se eee eee eeeaeeeeacae 
; STOCKS 
Basic materials - 


Sl distributed (*) 


SoC e eee eee ee ee teenes 


per (4) 7 ee fete ep eeeeeeseeeees 
al NE SP om sie ty ev 
€Wsprint *eeee Se eee enter eeeeee 


| Textites ; 


Wholesale houses, total (*)}...: rat. 
retailers, clothing and footwear ("). ¥ 


(") Great Britain, : “i — ; 
Provisional estimate. 1954 figures ex 
(*) : (*) cludi oe stocks from A 





1948 = 100 


33 2-3 S-3! 


7000 tons 


mn. kwh 


ma, lb. 
” 
” 


mn. yds. 
mo sq ya x 
000s 


‘000 ‘tons 
7000 BHP 


Weekly 
av. value 


950= 100 


7000 tons 


sees 


Av. value 
950= 100 


7 
4 


Monthly averages 


4} 121 
109| 109 
103} 110 
127 132 
15} 123 
127 129 
124] 138 
132| 151 

99} 114 
108| 114 
4,332 | 4,300 
202} ‘215 
310} 339 
125-5 | 156-3 
10-32 | 11-60 
5,166 | 5,459 

14-82 | 17-97 

14-84 | 18-40 

23°59 | 34-94 

10-59 | 16-85 

32-5 | 35-2 
31-5 | 34-3 
8-62 | 11-44 
4:65 | 4-61 

12-58 | 12-63 
331| 311 

19-99 | 26-56 

2°86 | 5-24 

16-11 | 19-91 

1:03 | 1-41 
90 
90 96 
82 91 
68 66 
117 124 
110{ 113 
102| 110 
95 94 
109| 120 

15,801 | 27,626 
17 | 1,112 

131:9| 55-3 

211-8 | 66:8 

189-7 | 110-6 

14 89 
92} 102 


4,298 
229 
356 


170-2 
11-77 
6,075 


132 
125 


97 
132 


| 15,682 


899 
61-5 
67-2 
97-5 


95 
107 


27-26 
7-01 
18-19 
2-07 


REE 


126 
lll 


117 


12,514 
1,032 
60-1 
70-4 
95-0 


114. 


126 


Stocks at end of period. 





1955 
Mar. | April |. May | June 
133} 128] 141] 132] 139/137-1389 
117} 107) +118} 105| 08! ... 
112; 12] 1054 ... ie ¥ 
131| 123| 172] “ian| ‘“i39] :.. 
138} 133] 147] 130] 146| ... 
143; 138] 163] ... a a 
160| 156] 190] ‘“i75| ; ae 
171| 168) 179]... Se 
123| 113] 196] ile] ... = 
126} 122} 15] 1s! : a 
4591} 4,212 4614| 4,14] 4290) 4,171 
231| 233} ‘241| 238| 242} 217 
374| 372) 395] 393| 402} 364 
169-9 165-5] 183-6] 173-6| 173-8} ~ ... 
12-47| 12-47] 12-77| 12-05| 12-07) -.. 
5,592 | -5,090} 17,7951 61 6,214) 5,636 
20:78 | 17-36} 19-11| 16-31] 18-18| 14-92 
19-08 | 18-08] 20-13| 16-64| 18-28]... 
37-81 | 37-38| 42-21| 39-95| 40-48| 39-86 
18-75 | 19-21] 21-64| 21-31| 20-38| 19-59 
41-0| 39-0] 39-8] 36-3| 389) .. 
33-0} 33-2] 37-9] 30-1] 31-5 
16-13| 14-71] 18-63| 16-92] 18-28| 17-19 
5-14| 4-89] 6-45| 5-80| 6-72| 6-32 
11-51} 11-35] 14-30} 1-11]... 
342} 333) 4231 435] = 4a : 
31-37| 30-97] 37-92} 21-50} 24-93} 27-19 
7-10| 7-63} 8-60} 8-84| 9-25) 9-89 
21-61 | 21-10] 27-53| 11-71| 14-91} 16-50 
2:06| 2-24]. 1-80] 0-95| 0-78|- 0-80 
90 5) 114 96 88 19 
92 72) 118 98 89 5 
88 7} 112 94 83 79 
él 52 71 60 41 
128| 199] 132] 136] 140] ... 
130! 29|) 116] 135) 138] <a 
‘lis} wil i130} ng] 129} x 
103 98 a4} 105| 104] 4. 
123{ wil. 128] Ish} 19] 2. 
13,350 | 14,682 | 10,534 | 10,838 | 11,640} 13,205 
010} 1098} 876| 917} 937} ... 
6-31 6811 67-6] 60-8]. 58-5 
68-4} 79-8) 80-7] 83-8| 92-3 ; 
98-6 | 105-6] 114-9] 130-9| 113-2 : 
2| wo0l 215} 109} 107} 104 
197| ia} 133} 129} 130} ... 


j*) Average for first quarter. 


clude all screening lnsses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
ugust, 1953. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 










Coal _ Electricity 





Crude petroleum 









Monthly averages or ee : . | << | eee 
calendar pantie Australia | Canada India | S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia | Canada India {N. Zealand) S. Africa 
oe 000 tons million kwh ed 























BONE 5 Oe os os te 973 987 2,362 | 1,335 72 ee 363 2,168 om 9 478 
SONS, . ooh iasdikssnebs 1,535 1,032 2,987 | 2,335 889 19-3 1,079 5,457 552 286 112 
IESE 1,644 953 3,064 | 2,404 1,062 21-4 1,206 5,761 625 312 11299 
1954, December .......... 1,482 1,16 3,503 2,557 1,278 21-4 1,189 | 6,556 683 302 1,221 
1955, January ........... 900 1,032 3,153 2,461 | 1,321 one 1,162 | 6,547 668 287 | 1,246 
» February........... 1,565 902 3,249 2,366 | 1,209 vee 1,164 | 5,973 626 281; 1.959 
Mavth 365505 cose es ‘ 3,504 | 2,778 1,265 Se ass 6,635 696 322 1,364 

Pics Meese bees a sie 2,613 a See ee 6,363 Ges 308 1.293 























Copper Rubber boo ie 4 Steel * Gold 
Bae i i ge i a at 
Monthly averages or z AOA oo ee Pe Me Oe | 
calendar months Canada | Rhodesia Ceylon Malaya | Malaya | Australia! Canada India S. Africa } Australia| Canada S. Africa 
‘ Se eRe fn Pay eect | cee ie § Bs = 
000 tons *000 fine ounces 
4-2 | 0 78 |, ‘7 | 394 | 1,013-4 
8-2! -9 126 : 338 994-7 
7-8 | Tj 140 -0} 364 | 1,102:3 
j 
4-5 | 5 | 139 . 352 | 1,115-0 
4-9 | 5} a cae 372 | 1,210-5 
7-0 | 370 | 1,195-0 * 
5:4 8 : 1,220-5 
5-8 5 


- 1217-1 










Australia Canada New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
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Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
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(*) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of rici acti lia is for 12 months ended 
June 30th ; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. Py Copper oni | thgewaage ear cir war (*) General -_ 
(including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia. Canada and S. Africa which are f.0.!. | oe 
are f.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April lst of yea: stated - 
for Australia and Pakistan 12 months-ended June 30th. _(*) Gold and — exchange holdings are those of the government and ce.itral bank ; only ea 
for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100 ; for S \ frica re§ 


S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. A i th.  (°) Figures 
first quarter nnual figures for Australia are for year —— June 30 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


or the week ended August 6th there was an 
poveline” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
ds) of £55,157,000 compared with a deficit of 


24.000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
301 900 in the corresponding period of last year. 
; expenditure “ below-line” last week reached 


| 116,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
: = 995,000 {260,408,000 in 1954-55). 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE discount houses raised their bid by 
2d. to £99 per cent at the Treasury bill 
tender on Friday of last week. This 
raised the market rate by sy per cent 
to just 4 per cent; the average rate of 
discount on all bills was up correspond- 


ingly, by nearly 74d. to £4 os. 0.42d. per 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
({ million) 









Issue Department* : 









ae in claritin eee sis | 1,695-5 | 1,857-8 aa 
: : <5: ‘otes in banking dept.... 54-9 : 
cent. Applications for the £240 million Govt. debt and securities® | 1,746-3 1,871-2 
of bills again on offer rose slightly, by Other securities... -...... 0-7 oT 
dune eens Gold coin and bullion... . 0-4 ri 
£6.6 million to £350.8 million, and the Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 
market’s allotment fell from 60 to 56 eiikiis a 
anking Department : 
per cent. a = ° 
. . : blic accounts. ......... 13-7 25-6 24- 
Credit was continuously short in Treasury special Account... 1-7 2-2 2-3 
Lombard Street in the week to Wednes- Bankers. .-.-.++..e0eeees ae8 te ee 
NED. os on ceva nesaneses ? : e 
day last. On Monday only small help was | Tout 222.272277700027. 349-4 | 316-6 | 324-5 
given; and three or four houses were seis 16 
~ in” the Bank for a small amount. | Dicomte ad alvesce | eal eal “ses 
Market supplies of credit were just Other ......-..seceseeee. 135-6] 15-6 | 15-7 
adequate on Tuesday, but on Wednesday | paniiny department reserve | AR$ | ASS) ABE 
a fair amount of special aid was again |, 2 % 8 
necessary Some house wes ix thé a Pe rete | 6-3 6-2 13-2 
> 


_* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased to {1,875 million from {1,825 million 
on July 20th, 1955. 


Bank, though only for a trifling amount. 


The spot sterling rate has been steady 
at around $2.78}-through the week, but 
the forward discount has narrowed appre- 
ciably—from 1/%—1/¢ cents on the three 
months dollar last week to 14%%—1* cents 
by Wednesday. In the gold market 
dealing was active on Wednesday; the 
price at the fixing rose by id. to 
251s. 34d. -an ounce, and later moved 
up to 251s. 44d. 


TREASURY BILLS 
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397-6 | 240-0} 31 3-09 46 
The Bank return shows a further 1955 i ; 
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pica lL 
OVERSEAS qm 


.«.. with Canada or the 
West Indies ? 





YOUR SAVINGS 


Imterest from Sept. Ist. 1955 at 


O per annum 
Income Tax paid 
y the Society) 

for handling your banking 0 £1-£5,000 accepted 


Ey TEMPERANCE 


The Gateway To Security PERMANENT 
THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA BUILDING SOCIETY 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 223-227 Regent Street 
London W.1. 

Established in Canada in 1832 with Limited Liability Phone : Regent 7282 

Branches throughout the Country 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 
through 430 Branches across 
Canada and 30 in the West 


Indies provides every facility 











The Business Mans 





THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) | 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed | 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... 5 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ... soe ue 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... aw 


LS 
HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C, BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


London Managers: S$. A. Gray, M.O., A. M. Duncan Wallace, M. D. Soot. 
























‘THE LONDON OFFICE of The National Bank of Australasia is a 
sound starting-point for all business enterprises connected 
with Australia. The Bank’s Information Department can 



















BRANCHES : 
advise you on all aspects of Australian economic conditions, BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. Hi, 1PPINBS 
. : ; 7 Rangoon Hong Kong Johore Bahru Iloilo 
and can give you specific data about any particular industry. ow Kuala Lumpur Manila 
= : . ain CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 
The Bank will be glad to place its extensive facilities at Phnom-Penh renee to . SIAM 
2 ” angkok 
your service. CEYLOX | Bombay uae 


( Ra.) yp, KINGDOM 
CHINA JAPAN 8 Patani London 
*Shanghai Kobe Teluk Anson 











Osaka 
DJAWA(JAVA) Tokyo U.S.A. 
Yokohama NTH. wopeEe New York. 


OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 








Surabaja roe > ‘own San Francisco 
(incorporated in Victoria) MALAYA 
: EUROPE _ Cameron Kuala Belait VIETNAM 
HEAD OFFICE: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourné Paris a —— Saicon 


LONDON OFFICE: 7 Lothbury, EC2 


* Not at presen’. operating. 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 Princes Street, EC2 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND seamen : 

A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also une 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies ip ont 
LONDON sINGAP 










OVER 750 BRANCHES AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA ASSETS £271 MILLION 
HONG KONG 


THE NATIONAL BANK 


Your best introduction to Australia 
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YP 
Your suide 
to Canada 


The Bank of Montreal will give you first-hand 
information about business opportunities in 
prosperous, forward-marching Canada. Through 
its coast-to-coast network of branches the Bank 
keeps in close daily touch with Canadian economic 
life—as it has been doing for over 135 years of 
Canada’s development. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
Head Office : MONTREAL 
626 Branches across Canada Assets exceed $2,500,000,000 
Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limitéd Liability 


Asian development is a World Problem. 
The Road to Asian advancement is through economic 
progress by Asian countries. . 

Japon can play a prominent role in the _ economic 
rehabilitation and development of Asian countries. 

The Mitsubishi Bank Limited, the leading bank- 
ing institution in Japan, maintains close contact 
with business leaders and the principal enter- 
prises in Japan. it is in an eminently satisfactory 
position to serve you in every type of business 
wth Japan, 


ASL Leg 


CAPITAL PAID-UP: '¥ 2,750,000,000 

— OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
CHS: 115 throughout Japan 

NEW YORK BRANCH: 11] Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 

82, King William Street, London, E.C. 4 





























DECENTRALISATION 


Martins Bank has made a 
friendly personal approach a 
particular feature of its service 
to customers. The Bank’s sys- 
tem of decentralisation of con- 
trol into clearly defined districts, 
with local Boards of Directors 
and District General Managers — " 
in each District, ensures the ne 


full advantage of local knowledge and with the care and considera- 
tion of your branch manager, the “ personal touch ” is achieved. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


Leeds District Office: 28-30 Park Row, 1 


4, Water Street, 2 
43, Spring Gardens, 2 
98, Colmore Row, Birmingham 3 


Liverpool District Office: 
Manchester District Office: 
Midland District Office: 
North-Eastern District Office: 


22, Grey Street 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1 


68, Lombard Stteet, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 


London District Office: 





SOUND & PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 
LLM MLL ML EO 





ANY SUM UP TO £5000 ACCEPTED 
3 Kener x= $5. A A% cross 
24% Serene A= £4.70 % cross 


ALL INTEREST ON. DAY TO DAY BASIS 


There is no safer form of investment today 
than that provided by a _ well-established 
Building Society. The “NORWICH” affords 
an excellent medium for the prudent investor 
who seeks, above all, security of capital, yet 
desires a reasonable and consistent return. 
All investments are secured by First Mortgages 
teorcire.wittr [| svenced. om carefelly. valned properties 
sonst throughout the country, thus afior 
unas slo nonied over” of solid security enjoyed by 
FBS. F.C.CS., | Shareholders and Depositors alike. 
ASAA., Gen- 7 Facilities are also available for small 
eral Manager. regular savings in the monthly Sub- 
scription Shares (3}% net) or the Home 
Safe Department (2}% net). 


qwick 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


SEND TODAY 
for easy-to- 





Telephone: 21367 


ee ASS A ta 
INVEST IN SECURITY ° ASSETS EXCEED £10,250,000 
ee Ne Ln nee 


ST. ANDREW’S HOUSE, NORWICH 
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FIRTH CLEVELAND LIMITED 


The second annual general meeting of 
Firth Cleveland Limited was held on 
August Sth at 8 Cleveland Row, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1, Mr D. G. N. Lioyp- 
LowLes presiding in the absence abroad of 
the Chairman, Mr C. W. Haywarp. 


The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s review of the Company's activities 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to October 31, 1954: 


THE FIRTH COMPANY LIMITED, 
WARRINGTON 


Founded in 1885, The Firth Company 
Limited has a long and successful history 
as a producer of steel wire and wire pro- 
ducts. For 70 years it has manufactured wire 
for an almost infinite. variety of uses and 
although production methods have changed 
considerably in that time, the skill of ‘the 
craftsman is still an important factor. 


Because there is hardly an industry in the 
world which could work for a week without 
uSing wire, customers’ wants are innumer- 
able. 


Fer all its age and traditionalism The Firth 
Company Limited is constantly seeking new 
outlets and modernising its plant. 


FIRTH CLEVELAND (MACHINE TOOLS) 
LIMITED, WOLVERHAMPTON 


There are two separate works, one 
devoted to the manufacture of “ Wandess ” 
garage equipment, and the other to jigs, 
tools and fixtures for every sort of 
medium and light engineering. “ Wandess ” 
cylinder boring bars, lathes, drilling machines 
and brake lining riveters have established a 
high reputation for precision and efficiency 
and are being marketed in most countries of 
the world. 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LIMITED, 
TREFOREST 


Simmonds is the largest and the most 
diversified of the engineering companies in 
the Group. Activities commenced in 1928 
although the present Company was registered 
in 1949. It has grown with remarkable speed 
into one of the most important suppliers of 
accessories to the motor, aircraft, engineering, 
chemical and many other industries. 

Simmonds is known throughout the world 
for its range of fastenings—embracing: self- 
locking nuts and an ingenious spring steel 
fastener known as the Spire Speed nut. It 
is justifiably claimed by Simmonds that its 
range of electronic, electrical and mechanical 
contents gauges can record the quantity of 
any kind of liquid in any kind of tank. 


_ Such is its standing in the industry that it 
is frequently awarded development contracts 
by the Ministry of Supply and it works in 
close collaboration with the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment. Fram oil, petrol and water 
filters are made under licence from the well- 
known American Corporation of that name. 


STENOR LIMITED, RICHMOND, SURREY 


This Company has been manufacturing and 
ecinnr fee plac! 2b acK i 


for the past eighteen years: In the garage 


WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


MR C. W. HAYWARD’S SURVEY 


trade throughout the world the Stenor Vul- 
caniser is accepted as a standard item 
equipment. The armed forces and transport 
undertakings are all very large users of this 
equipment. 


More recently Stenor Limited has entered 
the field of industrial vulcanisation. Its Cable 
Vulcanising Machines command.a growing 
market, which already includes such organisa- 
tions as the Army, Port of London Authority 
and Bradford Dyers’ Association. 


The “ Weldbelt ” Vulcaniser, for repairing 
and maintaining conveyor belts of all Res, 
has been installed by the National 1 
Board at many Belting Repair Depots, is 
used by the British Electricity Authority, 
many well-known contractors, and is installed 
in quarries throughout this country. A sub- 
stantial volume of export business has been 
built up. 


BRITISH LEAD MILLS LIMITED, 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


Known to the trade as B.L.M. British 
Lead Mills Limited is one of the largest 
producers of lead products in this country. 
Although lead is now facing the com- 
petition of copper, and to a lesser extent 
plastic, lead sheet is the material most in 
demand for proofing against weather in the 
form of flashings and damp-proof linings. 
Lead pipes are still considered the best 
medium for the conveyance of water, waste 
and gas. 


The production of chemical sheet lead and 
pipe is B.L.M.’s speciality. 

The control and quality required by 
nuclear physicists is no less exacting than 
the chemical trade, and B.L.M. supplies 
Atomic Energy Establishments with their 
requirements, such as work benches of solid 
lead, store boxes for radioactive isotopes, 
bars, bricks, tubes, etc. B.L.M. also supplies 
material for protection against X-rays, 


R. E. ROBERTS & SON LIMITED 


Since the end of the financial year B.L.M. 
has considerably increased its potential. by 
the acquisition of R. E. Roberts and 
Son, Limited, manufacturers of lead 
sheet and pipe, occupying modern works 
in Bolton, Lancs. Apart from the in- 
— “t output, he acquisition is of 
considerable geographic importance, as it 
enables B.L.M. to offer distribution by the 
most economical means. 


KEETON SONS AND COMPANY LIMITED 
SHEFFIELD 


Typical of the old-established _famil 
businesses to be found in the ‘industrial 
Midlands is the fir of Keeton Sons. & 
Company Limited. Through -such 
firms have.made a eaanes to 


the nation’s engineering skill indeed, to 
its trade. If Sheffield ~ Lome it 
knows about steel and its manipulation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
Keetons producing a wide range of high- 

ty sheet metal working machinery i 

e¢ form of guillotines and i 
folding, bending, swaging and 
machines . 5 


5 


i 


CHARLES COOPER (TIPTON) LIMITED. 
TIPTON, STAFFS ; 


_A very recent and most valuable addi. 
tion to the Group’s resources is provided 
by the acquisition of this firm. Cooper’ 
specialises in the manufacture of all classes 
of cold rolled and tempered steel strip of 
finest quality, and is exceptionally well 
equipped to produce this high-class material 
within fine limits and with absolute 
uniformity of production. 


RICHARD HILL LIMITED, 
MIDDLESBROUGH 


As Charles Cooper (Tipton) Limited was 
acquired with a view to safeguarding sup 
plies of strip steel for Simmonds Aeroces 
sories Limited, so also the Group have now 
acquired the whole of the issued capital of 
Richard Hill Limited, an old-established 
hot rolling mill, which will produce rod for 
The Firth Company, Limited, thus ensuring 
ample supplies of raw material for that com- 
pany. 


LANDMASTER LIMITED, 
~  -HUCKNALL, NOTTS 


A long- ing appreciation of the netd 
for increased production throughout the 
world, and a firm belief in the principle of 
“ rotary tillage ” as a means of restoring and 
maintaining soil structure and fertility, led 


includes 2 h.p., 3 h.p., 4 h.p. and 5-6 hp 
machines, all of which are available with us 
ful ancillary equi t in the form of a tod 
bar, cutter bar, plough, ridger, secder, hedge 
trimmer and trailer. 


MAX STONE LIMITED 


I will now deal with the member com- 
panies of the Group which comprise ou 
retail section, namely, Max Stone 
and Wolfe der Limited. Th 

isiti these retail companies W 
pproxima 


100 branches was in accord- 
the production of our manufacturing 


fae 


plans relating (0 


fe 
5 
2 


large turnover achieved by Max Stone 
sae from sales of radio, tk- 
vision, electrical goods and domestic appl 
ances, and the manufacturing side of 

Group has laid down plans and will com 


ci 


 mence ction of certain of these lines 


the autumn of this year. 


uired the well 
towbar ad l-ectabhished business . we 
and i , 


g 


"WOLFE AND HOLLANDER LIMITED 
A Seat sae ' in Tot 
The business was founded in 1896 
tenham Court Road and established # | 
utati rerenpaplete howe furnishers 
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Company stocks carpets, furniture and 
The ching, fabrics, household linens, china, 
Jass and turnery, wireless, television and 
electrical goods and a complete range of office 
furniture and equipment. The Company 
also supplies carpets and soft furnishings to 
hotels and restaurants. 


PRESENT FINANCIAL YEAR 


Almost without exception, every member 
of the Group is enjoying increased business 
and turnover, and it would appear that the 
total turnover of the Group will exceed, in 
this financial year, twelve million pounds. 
Orders in hand are satisfactory and indicate 
a continuance of the present activity and, 
subject to no unforeseen circumstances, the 
profits of the Group should be well 
in excess of the previous year’s profits 
of £900,974. 

Shareholders will be interested to know 
that the total floor area occupied by members 
of the Group amounts to nesless than 
1,250,000 square feet, and that it employs 
over 4,500 people in its British and overseas 
establishments, receiving in , salaries and 
wages nearly £3 million annually. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CARTER & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 


The Forty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of Carter & Company Limited was held 
on August llth in London, Mr C. Cyril 
Carter, the chairman, presiding. 


After referring to the loss suffered by the 
company in the death last November of Mr 
A. L. Crampton Chalk and to the appoint- 
ment to the board of Mr R. G. Cole and 
Mr W. D. Cash-Reed, the chairman said: 


At our meeting last year I said that work | 


done towards improving efficiency had not 
been reflected in the accounts for that year, 
but that benefits were becoming increasingly 
operative. That statement has been borne 
out by the accounts before you now. The 
general picture is much healthier, much more 
Promising. Results are better, but they are 
hot as good as we should like them to be 
and as we believe they can be. We have 
planned for the first of two new firing units 
to be working in nine months’ time in a 
building in which space will also be provided 
for another gas-fired tunnel kiln of the same 
type. Meanwhile, lesser items of improve- 
ment and equipment have been undertaken 
at a cost of some £16,000 and our forward 
commitments will increase this figure by 
another £71,000. The pottery company has 


again made a very valuable contribution to 
the year’s results, 


_In this time of full employment competi- 
ion for labour is inceetebbely ose in all sikes 
with which we are concerned. In addition 
‘© an overall increase in wages during the 
year, we have also had to meet increased fuel 
—. The prospect of further increases in 
Gens of gas and electricity, which, with 
ur, form so large an element in our pro- 
Costs, is disturbing and may affect 

a results. The extent to which increased 
S can be met, other than by increased 
Sey ig management and plant, remains 


There has been a strong upward trend this 
a export business and the demand 
the equ: At home, building activity of 
~ in which we are chiefly interested 
intentions and Government announced 

S for i 
; | power stations, 
and so on should ‘in our favour. 

Feport and accounts were adopted. 


. 
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W. H. SMITH AND SON 
(HOLDINGS), LTD. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


THE HONOURABLE DAVID J. SMITH’S REVIEW OF PROGRESS 


The sixth annual general meeting of W. H. 
Smith & Son (Holdings), Limited, was held 
on August Sth at the Registered Office of the 


Company, Strand House, Portugal Str 
London, W.C.2. eae: = 


The Honourable David John Smith (the 
chairman) presided and the following is his 


Statement which was circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


The Group has had another successful 
year’s trading and sales have increased on 
both the wholesale gnd retail sides of the 
business. During the year negotiations for 
increased wages for the staffs who are respon- 
sible for packing and despatching goods from 
our Head Office and Wholesale Houses were 
satisfactorily concluded. The Wages Coun- 
cil which was set up by statute in November, 
1947, to settle wages for the employees of 
retail booksellers also announced new wage 
rates which affect our Retail staffs. These 
new rates of wages, together with increased 
carriage and cartage rates, have again largely 
absorbed the greater Gross Profits earned by 
your Group. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


All sections of this part of the business 
have made good headway and costs are well 
under control. Our trade customers through- 
out the country have continued to give us 
support. Plans for the rebuilding of our 
Birmingham and Hull Wholesale Houses on 
excellent new sites have now been approved 
and work has been started. The site in 
Birmingham covers an area of 13,500 square 
feet and the building will consist of five floors 
and will also house all the vehicles needed 
for the distribution of goods. The Hull 
building will cover an area of 25,500 square 
feet, and apart from a small portion in the 
front will be a one-storey building. Both 
these Wholesale Houses when rehoused will 
be able to give an improved service to their 
customers. 


RETAIL BRANCHES 


We have continued to modernise our shops 
and bookstalls wherever we considered it 
necessary and advisable, but careful watch 
has been kept on the costs entailed in all 
alterations. We are now considering a new 
form of shop fitting which will bring 
about considerable savings in the future 
and will also allow of greater flexibility 
in display. 

New businesses have been acquired or 
opened in Fence Houses, Cromer, Horncastle 
and Woodhall Spa. A contract has been 
signed for bookstall rights at London Airport, 
as a result of which two bookstalls have been 
opened in the new buildings. 


HEAD OFFICE 


Our two main head office buildings, Strand 
House and Bridge House, have become over- 
crowded and the handling of the large volume 
of goods despatched aon ae is now 
increasingly difficult. Fortunately, it 1s pos- 
sible to build an additional floor on each of 
these buildings, and further building on some 
spare land adjoining Bridge House, and on a 
s:te which we own in the Fetter Lane district 
should solve our space problem for some ume 


to come. This building programme has 
already started. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


Our export business has continued to 
expand and there is a large and constant flow 
of newspapers, magazines and books from 
Strand House to all parts of the world. 


I have myself recently returned from a 
visit to Canada, where we now have shops in 
Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa, and was satis- 
fied that real progress was being made. Dur- 
ing my visit negotiations were concluded to 
buy a well-established retail book and 
stationery business in Kingston, Ontario, and 
this should prove a very useful addition to 
our Canadian undertaking. 


ACCOUNTS 


The full effect of the liquidation of the 
roperty-owning company, §Hambleden 
states Limited, referred to in my statement 
last year, is reflected in the present Accounts 
of the Group: the assets formerly owned by 
that Company were transferred to W. H. 
Smith & Son Limited during the year under 
review. Thus, a full year’s interest on the 
Debenture Stock now payable by the Hold- 
ings Company appears in these Consolidated 
Accounts. I feel that I should explain the 
reason why there is a sum of £30,000 under 
the heading of “ Debenture Stock Sinking 
Fund Charge” in respect of the year 
under réview as compared with Nil for 
the previous year: the Hambleden Estates 
Limited Debentures were in the process 
of being redeemed at the end of the 
financial year 1953-54 and therefore no 
Sinking Fund Charge was necessary for 
that year. 


The profit shown in the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account, after charging a non- 
recurring item of Depreciation of £60,402, 
referred to in the Notes on Accounts, and 
an additional amount of £20,000 under the 
heading of “ Supplementary Payment to Staff 
Superannuation and Pension Funds,” is 
£1,774,365. 


Arising from the agreement of taxation lia- 
bilities of the Group, it has been possible to 
credit £65,000 as representing provisions for 
previous periods no longer required (as 
against £40,000 for the previous year). After 
taking into account this credit, the charge for 
taxation is £972,753. 


After charging taxation, the Consolidated 
Net Profit for the year shows a small increase 
of £26,105, at £801,612: out of this amount 
£441,000 has been transferred to Revenue 
Reserves and £5,237 has been added 
to the balance of profit carried for- 
ward. The total net dividends on the Pre- 
ference and Ordinary Shares of W. H. Smith 
& Son (Holdings), Limited, amounted to 
£355,375. 

The movements in the Reserves of the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet are shown in the 
Notes on the Accounts on page 12. 


Properties, Plant, Motor Vehicles, Fittings 
and Fixtures have increased duriny the year 
by £114,751 after deducting depreciation and 
sales. The gross capital expendi:ure under 
these headings amounted to £383,133. 


The surplus of Current Assets over Current 
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Liabilities increased during the year by 
£338,181. ‘ pt 4 


THE DIVIDEND | 


The Directors have had pleasure in recom- 
mending a further increase of 1 per cent in 
the final: Ordinary Dividend, making 15 per 
cent in all for the year. 


STAFF TRAINING 


We have decided to open a Staff Training 
College and suitable accommodation has been 
found in London. This College will be 
opened as soon as possible and will be used 
as a Training Centre for both our retail and 
wholesale staffs. 


STAFF 


I should again like to express our apprecia- 
tion of the hard work and loyalty of the 
Staff. The recent railway strike called for 
emergency measures and a_ considerable 
amount of improvisation. ‘The staff rose to 
the occdsion in a remarkable way and showed 
their determination to maintain the Com- 
peny’s reputation of being “ First with the 
News.” 


PROSPECTS 


The current year has not started well for 
your Company, which has been seriously 
affected by two industrial disputes. The 
Newspaper strike was a severe blow and was 
followed by the Railway strike, which not 
only affected sales, particularly at our rail- 
way bookstalls, but also greatly increased the 
cost of distribution. We believe, however, 
that there is a good chance of making good 
the major part of these losses in salés during 
the last eight months of the financial year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


‘ OHLSSON’S CAPE 
BREWERIES 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Ohlsson’s Cape Breweries, Limited, was held 
on August 4th in London, Mr Geoffrey Dent 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

I referred in my Review of last year’s 
accounts to the removal of price con’ and 
the increase in the retail price of beers which 
had become necessary to meet rising costs 
of production and distribution. I indicated 
that there was likely to be a fall in consump- 
tion. This decrease has been fairly substan- 
tial throughout the Union and has to some 
extent offset the benefits of the price increase. 


_If the downward trend in beer consump- 
tion is to be arrested, it is essential that there 
should be a reduction in the heavy Excise 
Duty, and it is earnestly to be hoped that this 
may feceive consideration in next year’s 
Budget. 

During the year we have continued our 
policy of extending our trade 
favourable opportunities have presented 
themselves, 


Profit on trading and rentals 


amounted 
to £694,483, an increase of £53,579. The 


net profit for the year is £265,636 and 
with the balance t forward from last 
year of £138,895 there is an available balance 
Sct divasalok 94 per tant x toe ome 
per cent on the existi 
interim dividend payment of 5 per cent on 
peur cent for the = 
. on 
£1,560,000. The report was adopted. .... . 


iw 


oF 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Edgar Allen & Co. Limited was held on 
August 11th at Sheffield: 


Mr W. H. Higginbotham, FSAA, FSS 
(the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said : 


The combined operating surplus (or 
“Group Profit”) of the Company and its 
Subsidiary Companies (exclusive of non- 
recurring charges in respect of Increase of 
Capital) was, before Taxation, £635,359, and 
showed an increase of some 14 per cent over 
that of the previous year. The ratio of un- 
taxed current earnings to fully paid Share 
Capital was 36 per cent, and to the total of 
Share Capital and Reserves (being the 
Balance Sheet valuation of proprietors’ capital 
employed) was 19 per cent. After deduction 
of Taxation (at an overall rate of 54.7 per 
cent) Net Taxed earnings showed ratios of 
16.3 per cent and 8.7 per cent respectively. 


INCREASED SALES 


The improvement in earnings has -been 
achieved despite increased costs (coupled with 
difficulties and delays in securing compen- 
sating additions to selling prices—which have 


.affected especially the Steel Castings section 


of the business); the principal contributory 
factor is an increase of 7 per cent in total of 
the Parent Company’s Sales, raising this to 
a level slightly higher than its previous 
“ peak” of 1951-52, with an improvement of 
the order of 1 per cent in the ratio of profit 
earned. To these results the Engineering 
and Trackwork division has made an 
impressive contribution by a ‘very consider- 
able increase in both Turnover and Profits. 
A somewhat sharp fall in direct export sales 
is accounted for partly by intensified 
competition at lower prices from forei 
roducers, _ more especially by < 
gineering Department’s greater preoccupa- 
tion during the year with “ Home acaba 
Sales by Subsidiary Companies (including 
this year those of Buell (1952) Limited) have 


also increased in total by some 4 per cent; . 


the trading results of that Company and of 
the British “Rema” ‘Company were both 
very satisfactory. Those of the overseas sub- 
sidiaries (due to adverse trading conditions) 
have been less so; the overall ratio of 
Subsidiaries’ Profits to turnover has conse- 
quently declined, although they have sti 
together contributed net taxed earnings 
£47,650 to the combined total earnings 
the Group. , 


228 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


of Liabilities; of 7.4 | 
Current Assets, to 
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It will ‘be Obsérved; incidentally, tha 
whole of this increase’ in distribution dain ' 
from the improvement in current carningy— _ 
and further, that of the additional appropri- 

rt ; Reserve ( £49,657), 
ponent for Doubtful TFebts and for 

erred Taxation (made out of profits jg 
earlier years and now. no longer required) . 
account for £46,000. In this connection | 
must mention that the Company now insures 
against loss on its “ Home” Book Debts ; its 
foreign Book Debts have for many years been 
insured with the Export Credits Guarantes 
Department. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Subsidiary Companies’ Sales hig 
year a 23 per cent of the ‘total 
Sales of the Group—those of the “Rema” 
and Buell ies being roughly 74 per 
cent. The new Subsidiary (J. H. Humphreys 
and Sons Limited) took over as from May 


18th last; the accounts now before you in- 
clude ‘nothing, 


therefore, in respect either of 

its profits or of the cost of acquisition, in 
respect w » and since the date of the 
Balance Sheet, (as you have been informed) 
; purchase co tion payable by the 
has been partially dis- 


the pur 
Parent Com 

zed by ae uate (as fully paid) of 30,000 
£1 inary Shares of that Company. Ai 


these Were issued at or near the current 
market price, they were necessarily entitled 
to cent tne tani dividends equally with the 
ordinary shares of the Company already in 
issue ; on the other hand, a substantial pre- 
mium has accrued to.the Parent Company in 
consequence. 

As between the various Subsidiaries and 
there. is a very full 


tion, with a common financial policy. As 
time goes on, this inter-relationship—already 
effective—may be expected to become closer 
and more beneficial to the operations of the 


; . 
In the establishment of new Subsidiaries, 
and the acquisition of already — 
businesses, - is not adopting 4 
sew pulley ite teventing 1 one of develop- 
nt and i ich, many years ago, 
led to the of what is now its 
ineering and Trackwork business ; ie w 
acquisition French Company ; 
the Scotian of the other overseas Sub- 
sidiaries. Pursued with caution, and with 
comm 


to of interest, this 

well have considerable effect 0 

growth and future prosperity of the Com 
the 


of this programme © 
in the case of the Parent Company, ‘0 bef 
more, in each year, than 
of its depreciation prov °io”. 
7. —— of achieverncnt in the 
research anc 
year there are 00 out- 


“results to report, . 
fainea a high degree: 
laboratories and if, 
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OCIETE ANONYME DES 


AUTOMOBILES PEUGEOT 
Paris 


al general meeting of the Société 
ee den Ausoenahlis Peugeot was held 
in Paris on June 29th, and the following is a 
summary of the report presented by the 
me f the bes th 
was one @ e t years e 
oe industry has ever known. The 
number of vehicles built in the Company’s 
plants rose by 12.7 per cent compared with 
the previous year, from 380 units a day in 
January to 440 units in December, and more 
than 500 today. 
Model 203 was improved still further 
during the year, and current orders exceed 
the total in hand at the end of 1953. 


The year’s main task was the laying down 
of production lines for the new mode] 403. 
This has entailed a great deal of work, but 
the model’s first reception augurs exceedingly 
well for the future. 


The French motor industry as a whole 
delivered 458,874 vehicles to the home 
market during 1954, representing 76.5 per 
cent of its total output. Peugeot’s share 
amounted to 77,206 vehicles, or 73.6 per cent 
of the Company’s output, compared with 75 
per cent in 1953. 


Net profits for the year amounted to 
Frs. 1,420,088,642. It was proposed to pay 
dividends amounting to Frs, 2,403 net for 
shares fully paid-up at the beginning of the 
year, and Frs, 2,273 net for shares paid-up 
during the course of the last financial year 
only. 


The report and the resolutions put forward 
by the Board were adopted. 


KEPONG (MALAY) 
RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND DOUBLED 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of this 
company was held on August 8th in London, 
T. J. Cumming, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1954: 


The Report and Accounts now presented 
show a satisfactory result of the year’s work- 
ing, and it is pleasing to be able to recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 
10 per cent, less tax, making 15 per cent, 
ss tax, for the year, which is just double 
that of the 7} per cent, less tax, paid for 

€ previous year. The crop did not quite 


ae up to expectations, but there was a 
bee increase im the market price com- 


with a reduction in expenditure which 
accounts for the increase in profit, 

: The crop harvested was 9,876,177 Ib 
pes an estimate of 10,272,750 Ib, and in 
aol 461,283 Ib of field latex were. pur- 
fuss 2nd Processed through our Centri- 
Fone Plants and included in our marketing. 
a"ure to reach the estimate was almost 
‘alirely due to the upsetting of the tapping 


Estimate i 004,260 
ls, but crops will have to iemones ip at 
ably in the next 

0 be reached. 


few months if this figure is 


PARKLAND © 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


GROUP’S RECORD OUTPUT 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Parkland Manufacturing Company Limited 
was held on August 4th at Bradford, Mr 
George F. Hanson (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


During the year to February 28, 1955, we 
have reorganised some of our Mills. Further 
new plant has been installed; some in the 
business we acquired at the beginning of 
1954. Our weaving plants are now almost 
entirely composed of post war machinery. 

1S: reorganisation has enabled us to sell, 
during the year, our oldest mill and since 
February 28, 1955, we have also disposed of 
the smallest weaving plant of those purchased 
last year. As a result, the mills in the Group 
have become more efficient, but while the 
output has already been substantially in- 
creased thereby, we are still disposed to 
consider the acquisition of further sound 
businesses with good management. 


TRADING CONDITIONS AND PROFITS 


Our mills have again been fully employed 
during the year, but competition has con- 
tinued to be increasingly keen. On the other 
hand, production and sales have been sub- 
stantially higher and the output was a record 
for the Group. This was achieved in spite 
of the serious dock strikes in the autumn 
of last year which interfered both with our 
exports of cloth and imports of wool. About 
the same time, too, there was a sharp fall in 
the price of Merino wool. 


The net profit of the Group for the year 
amounted to £766,340 against £751,545, the 
latter figure including profits of Smith 
Bulmer & Company Limited for eighteen 
months. This year’s charge for Taxation of 
£400,201 is rather less than last year’s figure 
of £435,486. 


The balance which then remains is 
£366,139 compared with £316,059 and there 
is, this year, an addition of £24,256 for excess 
provision for Taxation in previous Accounts. 


Balance Sheet: Current Assets total 
£3,196,009 compared with £3,066,626 a year 
ago. The principal item is stocks on hand 
and work in progress at {2,385,747 against 
last year’s figure of £2,247,291. Current 
liabilities are £1,469,636 against £1,540,797 
and the liquid surplus is £1,726,373 an 
increase of about £200,000 over the corre- 
sponding figure for last year 


During the year £198,000 of the Capital 
Reserves of the Parent Company has been 
capitalised in the form of 792,000 “ A ” Ordi- 
nary Shares of 5s. each. In spite of this, the 
total of the Group Revenue and Capital 
Reserves at February 28, 1955, is £1,184,574 
compared with £1,120,385 at the end of the 
previous year. Thus, over £200,000 has 
again been ploughed back into the business. 


An Interim Dividend of 7} per cent actual 
has already been paid upon the Ordinary 
Shares and it is now proposed that there 
should be a Final Dividend at the same rate 
as last year’s Final Dividend, that is 25 per 
cent actual, less Tax, on the Ordinary Shares 
and on the “A” Ordinary Shares, 


Since the end of our financial year trading 
conditions have suffered interference from a 
variety of causes. There have been serious 
strikes at the Docks and on the Railways. 
Despite these adverse factors, our turnover 
has been well menenese and we ~ ay 

tisfactory order book but our increa 
an now enables us to give 
The report was adopted. 
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CLIFFORD MOTOR 
COMPONENTS 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of Clifford 
Motor Components Limited will be held on 
September 7th in Birmingham. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr S. C. 
Joseph: 


The Trading Profits of the Group amount 
to £589,647 compared with £466,664 last 
year. 


The charge for Taxation totals £284,895, 
and there is left a Net Profit to the Group 
of £304,752 (last year £211,723). 


The balance of Group Profits brought for- 
ward is £413,650, which, added to the Net 
Profit of the Group for the year, gives a figure 
of £718,402 (last year £573,737). 


After the deduction of Dividends paid and 
proposed by the Parent Company £87,952 
(£60,087) and transfer to Reserve £150,000 
(£100,000) the Undistributed Profits of the 
Group remain at £480,450. 


The following is an extract from the 
Report of the Directors: 


In the past year our turnover was improved 
by increased demands from our main cus- 
tomer, the Motor Industry, and we hope for 
a continuation of this trend. The repercus- 
sions of foreign competition, the effect of 
strikes in other industries, raw material 
shortages and rising costs, create considerable 
problems with which it is our duty to deal, 
These are not new problems. 


We have embarked on a more extensive 
Capital programme to enable us economically 
to meet potential additional demands of the 
Automobile and Aircraft Industries. This ex- 
penditure will be met from our own resources. 


With the extended activities and volume of 
trade in our manufacturing Subsidiaries, 
heavier duties have fallen on your Directors. 
We therefore decided to appoint Mr S. W. 
Lewis to be Joint Managing Director with 
Mr Cyril S. Joseph. I shall continue to act 
as hitherto, but with the title of Executive 
Chairman. 





DE WENDEL & CIE SA 


(PARIS) 


IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTION 


_ The Annual General Meeting of de 
WENDEL & Cie SA was held in Paris on 
June 24th, with Count Emmanuel de 
MITRY in the chair. 


The Chairman opened the meeting by pay- 
ing a warm tribute to the memory of 
Monsieur Humbert de WENDEL, Deputy 
Chairman of the Company, who died in 
November, 1954. He reviewed the deceased’s 


life stage by stage, and recalled his outstand- 


ing services both in directing and managing 
the undertakings in his charge and in 
defending the general interests of the country 
and the industry. 


The following is a summary of the report 
presented by the Board of Directors: . 


The year 1954 was marked by an economic 
recovery throughout the country; this de- 
velopment did not affect the iron and steel 
industry, however, until the second half of 
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the year, and has*:not had the full 
results that could have been expected, 
owing to Government intereference in 
the field of prices. This intereference 
was also contrary to the principles of 
the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. The lack of uniform transport 
costs has also led to Lorraine industry 
having to bear heavy charges. 


Iron-ore output of Société de WENDEL 
& Cie SA totalled 4,168,655 metric tons 
during the year and was 2.2] per cent up 
on 1953. Cast-iron production reached 
1,516,592 tons, an advance of 14.67 per cent 
on the preceding year, whilst steel 
output dropped by 3.44 per cent compared 
with 1953, and amounted to 1,382,392 
tons only. 


This reduction resulted from deliveries of 
cast-iron to Société Sollac in accordance with 
contractual obligations towards that concern 
as well as towards its associated companies. 
Turnover totalled Frs. 56,583,940,730. Sales 


rose mainly in the case of rolled steel 
products, with a volume of 491,427 
metric tons. 


MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 


The Company’s modernisation programme 
continued, and capital expenditure during 
1954 amounted to Frs. 4,738,596,149. The 
highest single item of expenditure concerned 
the erection of anew continuous wire-rolling 
mill which is expected to be ready for service 
half-way through 1955. Further important 
advances were made by the completion of a 
new coke-oven battery, the reconstruction of 
a blast furnace, and by progress in the 
erection of a new Martin furnace, in the ex- 
tension of a tinplate mill, and in a housing 
scheme for the Company’s personnel, 

Société Sollac, a company in which 
Société de WENDEL & Cie SA has a con- 
siderable interest, progressively put its 
various sections into service: the Thomas 
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installation, a cold rolling mill for light-we; 
pistes, tier Gaeeys as sel on nr 


» aS well as the electrolytic 


plating plant began production during th, 


year. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1954, 
showed a total of Frs. 25,794,085 in 
of current assets, as against short-term fighil 
ties Of Frs. 18,442,563,054. Fixed assets 
totalled Frs, 29,352,747,523. 


Profits for the year, after aj : 
Frs. 3,191,453,377 for amortisation, — 
Frs. 431,825,607. 


It was proposed to distribute dividends of 
Frs. 400 gross for Frs. 5,000 shares fully 
paid-up on January 1, 1954, and of Fr 
382,876 gross for Frs. 5,000 shares fully 
paid-up since February 20, 1954. 

The report and the resolutions put forward 
by the Board were adopted. “ 





NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


WEST MIDLANDS DIVISION _ Goes 
Applications are tnvited for the post of Secretary to the West Midlands Divisional 


Board. 


Their Headquarters are at Himicy, Near Dudley, Worcs : 
The starting salary will be according to qualifications and experience, but not less 
than £2,000 p.a. Applicants should have experience of administration in large 


organisations. 


Applications, giving particulars of age, present salary, qualifications and experience, 
with names of two referees, must reach the Staff Director, National Coal Board, 
West Midlands Division, Himley Hall, Dudley, Worcs., not later than August 22. 1955. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANT is required by ‘the commercial research department 
of a firm of national repute which markets branded houschold, toilet and 


Business MAN, wide experience as General Manager of Companies trading and 


manufacturing at home and overseas in products for Transport 


pharmaceutical products. The post will involve contact with all aspects of market Z 
research and especially with the planning and reporting of sample surveys. Statis- 


merican 
sed.—Box 164, 


. - ‘ and Enginceriag ~ 
Industries, with allied experience Currency, Finance and Exchange "Re uls < 
Commonwealth, Continental and American. Markets: Member 1[S.N open 7 
sales techniques, promotion, advertising, both home and abroad 
administrator, able, with plenty of drive, secks 

for Director’s Shareholding. Free 


OUNG man (28), with excellent academic 
experience, seeks interesting and post in first-clas sh industriel 
Organisation operating m the Rhodesias or South Afr ee caty eax 


OUNG JOURNALIST, enterprising and imaginative, degrees in Economics sad 
Politics, two years A secks opening 
where talent can be exerci 


Und a 
nder 40, proved 
London appointment. Financ : 
September.—Box 167. ee 


lifications and extensive commerdal 


ica.—Please reply Box 17, 


in industry of comment 


tical training or experience would be a useful qualification and some knowledge 
of market research techniques is desirable, but not essential. The appeintment will 
be an interesting one to a man with a lively mind and an analytical approach, who 
can sce through figures to the practical human. and commercial problems beyond. 
Applications will be treated in confidence and should be addressed to Box 156, in 
writing, stating age, qualifications, and experience. 
PPLICATION? are invited for the post of Technical Director to the FBI, With 
the help of a range. of expert committees and a small but specialised staff, the 
Technical Director takes charge of formulation and promotion of industrial icy 
in relation to education and research, transportation, fucl, water supply and 
_—— and ali technical legislation and of services to members in these ficlds. 
applicant should have experience in committee work, and be able to speak and 
write with clarity. Salary range £2,500 to £3,500, age not exceeding 45.—Applications 
should reach the General Secretary, FBI, 21 Tothill Street, S.W.1, not later than 
August 3ist. 
UBLIC RELATIONS. Mathew Crosse. Managing Director.of Mathew Crosse 
Limited, the public relations consulting firm, is looking for a man aged about 30 
to act as his personal principal assistant on the work of a group of Industrial, 
Commercial and Political clients of the firm. Must be experienced and justifying a 
g00d salary in present post. This is a unique opportunity for the right man. 
Apply by letter only in first instance to» Ma Crosse Ltd.. 55 York Terrace. 
N.W.1. Mark envelope “ P.P.A./M.C.” No telephone calls. 
A ARKET INFORMATION SERVICES LIMITED requires a highly experienced 
Research Executive as Assistant to the Technical Director. Applicants must 
be fully skilied in all consumer research techniques and have considerable administra- 
tive experience in the market research field. This is a senior position of high respon- 
sidility, carrying a commensurate salary—Apply in fullest detail to The Technical 
Director, Market Information Services Limited, 24 Brooks Mews, W.1! 
PRACTICAL Cost Accountant is required to take charge of the Cost depart- 
ment of a leading firm of Building and Civil Enginecring contractors. Applicants 
should be A.C.W.A. and must have a background of ¢enginecring and/or contracting 
ezperience. Salary not less than £1,250 per annum, Apply. stating full details of 
experience, to Box 157. 
EATURE WRITER required by large Petroleum Company. Appointment would 
be on a full-time basis for qualified man preferably with experience in inter- 
pretation of technical matter but full scope of subjects is wider than this. An 
attractive opportunity for a man wishing t® work in an international industrial 
— — —_ . with ae ont Pension — ge 
pri wo accompa tten applications to x 880. 
Deacon’s Advertising, 36 Leadenhall Suen, Londen, EC 3. 
ATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION invites applications from men of personality 
to initiate a usiness consultancy ‘service for its members. Applicants should 
be Qualified Accountants and shéuld have held responsible posts in industry. Capacity 
sed — with people at all ievels is essential. Remuneration will be h— 


x 170. 
XECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT. Excellent opportunity for outstanding man to 
lead a new Organisation and Methods department for a rapidly expanding 
ey ith ressi 
is Opportunity to w with a prog ve Management team will offer considerable 
scope for personal development and subsequent advancement. 

Good personality, clear thinking, understanding of human relations, tact and 
persistence are essential qualifications. Previous experience in Organisation and 
M $ or equivalent work essential—Please write to Personne] Director, Solartron 
Electronic Group Ltd., Thames Ditton, Surrey. 

HAIRMAN of medium sized group ie ee Tool Companies (Home and 

jcadquarters) invites applications for post of Assistant 
to the Cheirman and Liaison Officer to the Group. Age 25 to 35; education at a 
leading Public School essential; some legal or commercial knowlcdge desirable, €.2. 
Barrister or Chartered Accountant not finally set on a professional career. Good 
salary and exceptional prospects. Send full details to Box 159. 


eS AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN with many years’ experience in 
American industrial marketing, interested in making connection or investment 


in British Companies desirous improvi their ex iti i i 
== —— ng Port position in the United 





—— eee 
See (30), first class honours degree Economics and other 


qualifications, responsible business post. Five f i esear 
analysis of financial accounts and writing reports.—Box 1“ Re ee i 
ECENTLY retired Captain RN, eight years as naval attache in four capitals, 
nine months general commercial experience since retirement, wants job in 
pari with exports or representing foreign company or interests. Keen to travel. 
—_— x 5 
Pea ADVISER to an Asian Government, retiring shortly, invites sugges- 
tions for interesting employment from organisations or firms wishing to avail 
themselves of his wide cxperience and high level contacts in India, S.E. Asia and 
Far Bast.—Box 169. z 
XPORT SALES MANAGER.—Man aged 30, who has understanding of a large 
number of Export Markets in which he has achieved successful sales results. now 
wishes to reside in UK, and has ambition to obtain the post of Export Sales Manager, 
for which he feels his knowledge, energies and administrative ability arc most 
Particular experience advertising and marketing of branded products.—Box 168. 
yr beay vor nce ee with plenty of —_— and initiative, sound engincer- 
ng ee, and proved administrative salcs ability, seek: i with 
scope. Present tion restricts.—Box 158. 2 — 


UNIOR EXECUTIVE (26), university education, languages, with f eae. 
J ence in the “Middle East in industrial ‘administration. including budgeting "and 
flishest tellereanee.<— Box 172. Se ee es le cena. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


OLD ESTABLISHED CANADIAN A 
ne aie COMPANY ecagaged in the manufacture @f 


The Company is located in a city of 35,000 
pace co ~ y 35 population approximately 60. miles 


The Company has a well equipped foundry together with oh sh 
wendweting shop and an assembly * a 


plant consists of two main single buildings, containing a total of 
80.000 square feet, a three storey rr mg containing 30.000 square fect 
and a modern office building containing 5 square feet. All buildings are located 
on an arca of approximately 10 acres served by a railway siding. 
This company recently disposed of one division of its business but has retained 


its hardware business. Its hardware lines are disposed of th h jobbers aed 
distributors throughout Ca eng 


nada. 

This would be an ideal opportunity for a U.S. or forcign company wishing 
establish manufacturing facilities in Canada or a Canadian company wishing ™ 
expand its operations. 

business as 2 whole o of 


Arrangements may be made for the purchase of the 
the plant and equipment. Consideration will also be given to leasing the facilities 
to _ responsible parties. 
Inquiries should be otigrenest (ye : 
J. D. oods & Limited, 


nts, 
i Wi reet West, 
Forsuse, Coane. 


EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 













Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
materials should ask for a Ma Extrusions Limited. 
Dept. 99. Lenham. Maidstone. 1 iietoniame iy 





Pa a 8 oa 
A BLAZING SUMMER in an “odd” year . . . is the postwar paticrn compicied © 
an economic i 


crisis, Butler's new measue 
appears in the August ine a Ene Banker Giteederd, aone the Squecre—tt ” 
task fo: monetary policy; Sterling under mosis of Britain's exter 
weakness; Disinflation through Ceal ?—the to the Government. 
HOULD the Treas.ry Bill Tender te freed? Two detailed and considett 
articles also appearing in the August issue of “The Banker” debate the pm 
and cens of breaking the “‘ syniicate.” <A further nt article in this Gut, 
ndia . 
programme. * The becker” gotnlastis Gree 7a. n Street E.C.2, ome 
2s. 6d.. or 30s, per annum, post k oe 
T= CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF ee ani, requirias 
services of Chartered Secretaries to secretarial and similar executive, 6a 
ore reat 5 communicate with the Secretary of the Institute, 14 New 
THE cOONOMIST and Prange 7 See emercé each ane v 
following important e c . 
Economist, 14 volumes, | to . at best offer over £25; Economist Journth 
10 volumes, 1942 to 1951, at best over £10.—Box No. 868, Dorland 4 
Ltd., 18-20 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
Tt" BSc(ECON, DEGREE of London University is open to all, without Universit 
residence. % is a valuable — 


\ a ; for ambitious men and women 
m accountancy, Secretaryship, king. sane > Public Scrvices. me cud | 
Hall (est. 1894) for the three (in some 

: if t provides oes a = 1,000 Wolsey Hall Studedts - 


Bae depron ‘Biclerny nab, caine, sine aes Era a 


. ot the 
Y9U_WILL MAKE MORE MONEY jn ‘shates if you follow the 2006 © a 
1 * h been giving 
gdrice to i eestor Two ts oo hes Se akares from 30 Grocers Hall Cout 

~ aes ynsible posts it 
ee ice waoeree a MEN SES 5 protceriona! K aincation 
by means of a Pitman Home Study Course—Write for details (0 4) Piuman 
UTOHALL SELF DRIVE CARS offer their new flect of ov: 20 10 co 
coun and discounts. Re- self-drive packanc tours. All arhereh | 
ments made for contingeins nite for full particuinn ersids 288! Cates! 
ae Dept. 302/6 King Street, Hammersmi 6. 
FFOR SALE.—The Econonniss 1951/1954 complete.—Box 165. 
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external London University Degrest: 


Law Society t 2% \ Secretarial ; Civil non ia business 
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RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP - 


Applications arc invited for appointmem to = 





The appointment will be for three 
Reasonable removal expenses. wil] be 


a~ Is are available from the 
re weatae 3% 


The dosing dete for the 8ceipt Of applications, “ia 


Applications are invited for appointment to the POSsition of SENIOR LECTURER 
DR LECTURE : 


. os 1 1.748 p.a.> Lecturer £A1,098— 
Salary ranges are: Senior OF Hvkage safe ee , 4 

. (including @ cost of at present £4198 pa). Com. 
—_ oe will be determined in accordance with the Gualifications ang experience 
pf the applicant 


lars, conditions of and the summary form 

Saas seplications aaa obtained Irom ane Secretary. Association of Tust,,.ust 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in Australia and London, on’ September 


12, "195s. 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRA 


ivited for the post of DIRECTOR OF ADULT EDUCA N 
Ihe status Of the Director act all Pe, Sauivatent to that of a 
with the rank o ca and Head a riment. 
, ange for the is € to €A2,318, and the commencin 
ve decree on {ne, basta. of the fications and experience of the appointee 
liowance is ma owards expenses. 
+4 spplicant will be expected to commence dutics at the earliest 
rticulars and information as to the methog of tion 
steed, Sheen the Secretary, Association of Universities of the ommonw: cathe 


: C wealth, 
ee, § Gordon Square. London, W.cl 
° Ie closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and London, is 
ting sa ptember 30, 1955 
BinCcring anaaalis 


Ons ig 
Famihar 
. Proved 
available 


nemer cial 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
Applications are invited for the of SUPERVISOR OF RIELD WORK in the 


School Of SOCIAL SCH 3 
salary scale is that for @ lecturer x £50 tw £1,150. There is also 
= fe man (At present £234 per annuc 


temporary cost-of-living allowance for g 
The post is vacant from February, 













tions (with copies of Should state ort, Qualifications ang 

ae oo ond give te — two referees to whom = Riversity may “a 

the applica and should reach x on 

enmerce f Valtenattins of “the British Commenae i, 36 Gordon Square, tenant Ci 
fro memoranda giving conditions 


wc. 
= Bes ef appointment and details 
post < Superwane of x. should be odtained), not 

nber 30, 194 n 












later than 
Septe additional “oer Id be sent direct air mail to the 
Registrar, University of Cape Towa, Bag, Rondebosch, T 

Africa, by the same date. 

wre ot ENTRAL OFFICE 









INFORMA 
Social Survey work. Should have 
Gegree standard and he familiar with ng a ice. Post graded 
Temporary Information er. Salary £860 to 51030 (men); £757 . 
Write, sing date C3 ea eegttcation ae = : ot i 
of posts (including to - PPO: 
Labour and Nations) Service, 1.6 


W.C.1, . 
No pe inal testimonials should be sent. Onty candidates oan for yp 


will be a 
E°onomics INTO ACTION—that is how the Ford Motor Co. ita., of 
om Saallentvacanicies for ng, active economists who in 
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HALEX—WORKS MANAGER 


The British Xylonite Compan uires Works Manager for its Hale 
ivision, Must be experienced’ ter al hihowr and modern 
a8 production and finishing methiods.— degree or desirable. 
Ocesses involved are mainly injection and mou ‘of lastics, and the 
anvfactur oust ‘at atte ond hotmeld goede @ key position 
th outsta "8 Prospects for the man, who recelve the salary necessary 
D attract him, Contributory and schemes in Operation Fhe Presen 
irate Sware of this advertisement. — tions, 


. t 
which will be treated in the 
nce, should be addressed to the Chairman, Halex, Higham Park 


. Ba. 

Se : 
CONOMIST witn irst” or near First » Specialising Economic theory, 
required by International Woot Secretariat. "." Salary £550 to £600 without 
AnDwY, in write giving tun details of tion éexperie e, to the Sennett 
mere reover ger etariat, Derland House, 18-20 ‘Regeat Sweet, London, $.W.1. 
IDS PAINTS LIMITED invite applications for Staff Executive in their 
J Decorate Materials Sales The wide scope at the post includes 
; MePretation of sales statistice neanenSnan tt of liaison with other departments, 
oi ne oon. jnd, sales promotion Retivities, The successful candidate 
oe in Statistics and soennen ienaias pee ane oe ae ye sonality: 


energy and a pleasant Personality. 
W POSt with excellent in_ strict confidence, to the 
Director, i 
gg 


and attach a type- 
summary of and experience, 

RTERED A ; 
cu CCOUNTANTS, 


under 35, wishing to widen their 
i.e, While engaged im lucrative emplo 


®PPlications for 


a appointment with a well-known 
Org. i .* Sar 
Indu will ba oa me who aaye held responsible positions 
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ee ae SRER Sa &Ra 


ALYST requireg by Investment Trust gtoup, Know- 
of economics Statistical Initial i ti 
50 £0/ sources and Fe eeacy. tal appointment in 

4 Broad et oP Ppications, giving Particulars, to Box 8.982, 


. . c/o 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s. 
Australia « £8.55. 


Canada: 94 50 or £7.45 
East Africa : 


Egypt: £5.5— 


Europe (excepe Poland): £4.15s. 


iran: £6 
Iraq: £6 
Israel: £6 
Japan : £9 









ritain : he 
2 Ryder St : fee Lae: 


Fchowie 
ict economic. MIStON Go ene 8S undertake rescue in the of 
u economic history or economic a tee 
OnOMICE, . =e ae ae Y ERT tho *PRoinEment could be 
th sulary within 800 fAnom, 
onsidered, and paid, and superaie ie! on the Fsso 
n i provided. 


ing date Australia and London, is 
“AUSTRALIA—THE CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


r_ Malta : £3,155, Malaya: £6.15s, 
Pyuet St., minesway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
ESHIP Iw 
cathe Vaiverity pecTU! 2 apECONOMIC STATISTICS 








> Research i 
Wort, sad orga Ray ths, smcecntal apace In he. De wd eprink l 
the Goren ores —_ Ciaaatola segrviews ‘2 connection with @ Sociological survey of 
eo and (aunlifications. 

ith pe eations (three copies) should be lodg later September 5 
With the “adersigned, from whom further Darticulne® may he an . ae 


ROBT. T. ESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 
THE UNIVERSITy OF LIVERPOOL 
Applications are in 


e invited for the Dost of Assistant Lecturer 
oot. | The ‘mitial salary wij be £550 per annum, or in circumstances 
nanbblications, Stating age, academic Qualifications and e Ogether 


mPerience, ¢ with the 
Of three referees, should be received not later than November 1, 1955, by the 
+ om whom further Particulars of the Conditions of @ppointment may be 


STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar, 
a __STANLEY BOMBA, steer 
. THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


in the Department of 
Special ci 


ificatiuns and experience, to with 

of three referees, reach the Registrar, The University, ,o 4 2 oa shane 

further Particulars may be Obtained) not later than September 9, 1955. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Applications are invited from Staduates in Agriculture, Economics or Agricultura 

conomics for the post Of Assistant Agricultural Economist in the D 

Agriculture. The Salary, which will be on a scale, will be determined initially 

according to ©xperience and Qualifications but wil mot be less than £460 a year. 

Applications (three copies), stating date of birth, Qualifications and perience, 

together with the Rames of three referees, should reach the Registrar, The University, 

2 rom whom further Particulars may be obtained) not later than August 2 
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TH UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
Applications are invited for 8ppointment as Research Assistant to the Professor of 
Ool Textile Engineering for the study of the history of looms and other weaving 


*S and Wool Textile Engineering on 
some a t of the vg opment of weaving looms and mechanisms be i 
upon. be £350 a year and expenses of travelling, etc., con. 
nected with the research, will be defrayed by the University. , The successful applicant 
of the University. The appointment will be Or one 
nee, preferably from October, 1955, but is renewable annually, 
Pplica +, stating date of birth, Qualifications and 
together with the names of three referees, should rea 


ned), not later than September i, 
1955. 
iW“... merrier os 

OME OFFICE - CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT INSPECTORATE. The Civil 
H Service Commissi 


‘ Oners invite epplications for at least eight pensionable Posts 
I t de If in England and Wales. 

“Dudes tnt Se" 10 f arrangements for boarding Out children with foster 

parents : children’s omes and nurse 


; : 5 Mee woh schools and remand homes, 
nspect assist t ¢ care wor . 
e 0 least, 28 on Jaly 1, tess Candidates must have wide experience of: social 
and an uw of behaviour problems. They id y have 
Bertin cade wi'bc cates, "BE, snd ape Reader at's ise 
an a ie. 
degree, or ‘an a ate di ‘or corti ark’ "© those who have taken 
ra work, 


{London) (includi Extra Duty Allowance where Payable): . 
£961—£1,241 + Wore £839—41,121. Women am 
y . Promotion | Particulars and applica’ forms aunt 
il Service 6 ‘Beriingtoa London, -L. quoting No. 4496/55" 
Application forms to be returned August 24, 1985. 
GENERAL MANAGER required by old-establishea West Midlands engineering 
firm, with turnover oe million per 


ants, who should be a between 40 and » Should possess good engineer. 
ing Qualifications—University Or equivalent —and have previous €xperience in 
co-ordinating the Production, commercial and financial aspects of the mess. The 
post will carry an initial Salary of not tess Der who 
can claim to command a larger initia] —? will, however, pg aasitored. com. 

ri ac superannua scheme. After suita’ pro- 
vided the "tucgessfl apeticane ~~ sce ir. cone one a carry @ jons- 

Service tract rofit parti and Board. 

Urwics Orr & ‘Forme Ltd. 29 Sarton Street, London, wW.i, quoting erence 
GM/1145 on the envelope. 


RITISH CELLOPHANE oe net < yous 
tisti ) to fill a new pos n 
Statistics) = 


at its London 

‘5 ork concerned with the conduct of trade surveys into 

Se teat ond future market Products and into the 

pare cleat eed comsstilty 10 a is requined Whyte, tactnal 

r co k . 

ence will ne ares to applicants Bi, eiving tes erence oe en are wanen' te 

—_ a British Cellophane Lr.’ Bridgwater, and quote 
Ref. No. $33.E. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 
Hongkong : £7 
India & Ceylon: £6 


New Zealand: £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.55. 
Pakistan: £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s, 

S. America and W. Indies: £€7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 


U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.1 4s. 


Tue Economist NEwsparsr, Lrp., 
issue: Inland 2d.; Overseas 2d.—Saturday, August 13, 1955, 
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INDIA — At Bombay's Santa 
Cruz Airport, a Caltex crew 
refuels one of TWA's sleek 
Constellations, a unit of the 
world’s largest fleet of Connies 
and Super Constellations. 
Travelers depend on TWA for 
speed, comfort and safety ... 
just as TWA calls on Caltex 
for fuels, lubricants and serv- 
ice that assure dependable en- 
gine performance and lower 
Maintenance costs. 





In 67 lands, across half the world, through such develop- 
ments as these, Caltex supplies better fuels and lubricants 
for industry, for agriculture and for motoring millions. 
These require a continual investment of funds and skills, 
backed by a faith in a better future for free nations. 


Petroleum Products 


SERVING EUROPE * AFRICA + ASIA * AUSTRALIA + NEW ZEALAND 













BAHRAIN —This modern service station is a 
busy “oasis” in the colorful Persian Gulf 
shaikhdom of Bahrain. Nearby, the Bapco 
refinery brings employment to many Bah- 
5 rainis, assures a brighter economic fu- 
ture, produces petroleum. products fdr 
markets halfway ‘round the world. 


ENGLAND—Big Ben is a familiar 
landmark in the world’s largest city. 
Well known also is the lorry of the 
Regent Oil Company, Ltd. This Caltex 
affiliate in the United Kingdom sup- 
plies fine petroleum products so esset- 
tial to progress. 
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